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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER. 
“MW Y dear,” said I last autumn to 
Via young married lady friend, 
whom in the spring I had seen brilliant- 
ly blooming and handsome, “it strikes 
me you are looking a little careworn.” 
“T a,” returned she, with great ani- 
mation, “and I have been giving it as 
my opinion that quite too much is ex- 
pected of women. First, I had all the 
packing and moving of going down to 
the sea-shore to attend to. Then, my 
house was full of visitors all summer; 
and I had to take breath as well as I 
could between hurrying a cake into the 
oven and being in the parlor to receive 
or entertain them. Ofcourse there was 
any quantity of sewing to do; and, as 
if all this were not enough, Mr. 
would come in daily to know if I had 
learned my French lesson, and whether 
I had given my regular hour to my 
piano; and now I have just got 
through with the pleasant experience 
of selling and stowing our furniture 
preparatory to going to Europe. So it 
is no wonder if I have grown a little 
thin; and, in fact, as I said before, I 


have come to the conclusion that ¢v- 
9? 


tirely too much is expected of women! 

Whether the conclusion be just or 
otherwise, nothing could more perfectly 
represent the plight of a multitude of 
intelligent and ambitious young ma- 
trons of moderate means than the lively 
complaint of my beautiful friend. For 
in these days of strain and struggle 
and desire, who of us is there that un- 
derstands how to live? who that pos- 
sesses a domestic machinery so perfect- 
ly balanced, so nicely adjusted, so ex- 
quisitely oiled and polished, that every 
duty and every pleasure glide from it 
noiseless and complete as do the sep- 
arate marvels that fall from the crafty 
wheels and lathes of this modern era? 


THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSEKEEPER. 

That the art of living, so far as the 
body and its surroundings are con- 
cerned, can be, and often is, carried to 
a very high degree of perfection, the 
superlative housekeepers we all have 
known are ample proof. My whole 
girlhood was spent just across the 
street from the greatest genius in this 
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respect that I have ever met. The 
fresh exterior of her square white dwell- 
ing, with its immaculate board walk 
crossing her greenest sward, and its 
shining windows, through which smiled 
her roses and carnations upon the pas- 
ser-by, gave pleasant promise of the ab- 
solute spotlessness of everything within. 
She was not one of that dismal type of 
housekeepers who exclude the light and 
mufile everything into shapelessness lest 
damask and carpets should fade. On 
the contrary, her house was flooded 
with the brightest sunshine, challenged 
to finda speck of dust if it could. The 
air, laden with the perfume of cut 
flowers or house-plants, seemed purer 
than that outside, and, whatever the 
weather, its temperature was perfect. 
Nothing was for show, and but little 
for pure ornament, but everything was 
the best of its kind and in true taste and 
keeping. As for her table, “never, till 
life and mem’ry perish, can I forget” 
the vision of that tea-cloth, far whiter 
than snow, with its gleaming silver and 
glass and china, displaying incompar- 
able viands, whose delicacy and per- 
fection were all her own, —that sweet 
and solid cube of golden butter; the 
foam-light and foam-white biscuit, each 
a separate thought ; the cake, crowned 
with every ideal attribute that cake can 
possess ; the ruby and topaz of her pre- 
served strawberries and plums; and O, 
O, the flavor of that deep-red tongue, — 
the meltingness of her cold corned-beef! 
At this ambrosial board she sat, a lady 
of sixty or seventy, upright as an ar- 
row, wearing no cap, nor needing any, 
with her beautiful chestnut hair braided 
in almost as thick a tress as a quarter 
ofacentury ago ; low-voiced, intelligent, 
self-contained ; with a comprehension 
in her eye, a firmness in her mouth, a 
concentrated and disciplined energ 
speaking from her whole quiet person, 
that convinced one that she could have 
administered the affairs of an empire 
with the same ease and exactness that 
she did those of her household. With 
one elderly servant she did it all; and 
as she was never in a hurry, nor ever 
unprepared, she seemed to accomplish 
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it with no more effort than the glit- 


tering engine which one finds stowed 
away in some lower corner of a great 
building, playing easily and noiselessly 
as if for its own pleasure, while in real- 
ity it is driving with mighty energy a 
hundred wheels, and employing cease- 
lessly a hundred hands. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AGE. 

Now, such housewifery as this seems 
to me perfect, but I seldom observe 
any approach to it in the homes of my 
young married friends, nor, though it 
worries me, and in my secret mind 
often makes me unhappy, do I attempt 
anything like it myself. Yet what a 
contrast appears in the success of two 
women, both of whom were perhaps 
equally endowed by nature with talent, 
ambition, and the artistic sense! The 
one rushing in feverish haste, over- 
tasked, inaccurate, anxious ; the other 
walking in cool quiet, her whole life 
stretching behind and before her in 
fair order and freshness, milestoned 
with gracious duties remembered afar off 
and beautifully finished with love and 
care, each in its own time and for its 
own sake. The contrast cannot be 
explained by the difference in years 
and temperament, for in sketching one 
I have meant to typify us all. It is the 
CENTURY that speaks as loudly in the 
transformation of us young matrons as 
in any of its more obtrusive revolu- 
tions; and all our domestic imperfec- 
tions are chargeable upon the modern 
feminine education, which differs so 
entirely from that of fifty years ago, 
that the housewifely devotion of our 
grandmothers is as difficult and disa- 
greeable to us as our accomplishments 
and extravagance would be impossible 
to them. In a general way, we feel 
that we ought to look after our house- 
holds, and, since we earn nothing for 
our families, to save what hired labor 
we can. But our fragile American 
physique, as well as the fastidious 
taste born of school-day studies and 
fanciful young-lady pursuits, makes us 
shrink from kitchen and) stgreroom ; 
nor can we bear to lose oP hold, feeble: 
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as it may be, upon the music, the draw- 
ing, the varied culture of books, travel, 
and society, that made the interest and 
happiness of our girlish years. Pulled 
one way by necessity and another by 
inclination, we try to pay an equal 
homage to opposing and jealous gods. 
But we have not reconciled the quarrel 
between mind and matter. Our smat- 
tering of the arts and sciences does not 
emancipate us from the old feminine 
slavery to manual labor. Cooking, sew- 
ing, dusting, arranging, it still stands 
there to be done; and, slight it as we 
may, we are yet compelled to attend to 
it just sufficiently to prevent our doing 
anything else weld. So we accept su- 
perficiality in everything, and, as a 
consequence, find ourselves at many a 
turn unequal to the situation. Goaded 
by her aspirations and fretted by her 
imperfections, it is no wonder that the 
young American matron grows thin, 
nervous, even prematurely old; for 
she hurries along in the general rush, 
thorough neither as cook, seamstress, 
musician, student, or fine lady, but a 
witch-work apology for them all! 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Hour. 

Thus the feminine paradox remains, 
that, though never before our time were 
so many privileges and advantages 
accorded to the sex, yet never was 
feminine work so badly done, never 
was there so much frivolity, so much 
complaint, so much sadness, anxiety, 
and discouragement, among women as 
now. Easy as modern housekeeping, 
modern child-rearing, and even (owing 
to ether) modern child-bearing are, com- 
pared with those of former times, wo- 
men seem to hate them and to want to 
getaway from them more and more every 
day. The evilis so great that men are 
growing afraid to marry even in this 
country, while those that are married 
are so uncomfortable that they have 
begun to talk in the papers about the 
necessity of establishing cook-shops 
and laundries, in order to rescue the 
delicate American wife from the un- 
equal conflict with pans, and kettles, 
and impudent servants ! 
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* But shall men do a// the work of the 

world? Are we indeed come to be 
made of porcelain, that we must be 
shelved from all practical utility, and 
stand like the painted figures of the 
mantel-piece, looking down from our 
narrow perch at the toiling and earnest 
multitudes at our feet? It is time that 
faithful women ask themselves these 
questions, and try to find out what is the 
matter with our work that we cannot 
do it well, with ourselves that we can- 
not take delight in it. We seem to 
have allowed the grand and simple out- 
lines of the old feminine idea to escape 
us, and now toil confused at a meaning- 
less and elaborate pattern of existence 
whose microscopic details develop ever 
faster than the hand can follow or the 
weary spirit master them. 


Tue HousEwIFE IN History. 


What was the old feminine function, 
and what was its value ? — for how im- 
mensely the condition of women in 
these latter days has changed from the 
immemorial woman-life of tradition and 
history, few of the sex know or real- 
ize. Throughout long millenniums the 
feminine duties, occupations, and sur- 
roundings were the same, —the ideal 
woman of every successive period of 
the old bygone world being still found 
in the masterpiece of character-paint- 
ing for all time, —the “virtuous wo- 
man” of King Solomon. 

That wise and gracious lady is repre- 
sented not only as “bringing her food 
from afar, rising while it is yet night, 
and giving meat to her household and 
a portion to her maidens,” but also as 
spinning and weaving at home all the 
clothing of the family, and such a surplus 
besides of “ girdles ” and “fine linen,” 
that with the sale of them she can buy 
fields and plant vineyards. “She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household ; 
for all her household are clothed in scar- 
let” woollen, dyed, spun, and woven 
under her direction. Her own gar- 
ments were rich and beautiful as be- 
came her state and dignity. “ She 
maketh for herself coverings of tapes- 
try; her clothing is silk and purple” ; 
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while the conspicuous elegance of the* 
robes worn by her husband makes him 
“known when he sitteth among the 
elders in the gates.” Five hundred 
years after the date of this description, 
we hear ofa fearful tragedy at the court 
of Persia, that grew out of a magnifi- 
cent robe made for Xerxes the king 
by his chief queen Amestris ; and still 
five centuries later, we find the Emper- 
or Augustus, lord of all the wealth of 
Rome, refusing to wear any stuffs ex- 
cepting those woven for him by his wife 
and daughters. The ancient kingdoms 
and nations crumble into dust; but as 
the new peoples spring up, we find the 
women, from the queen to the peasant, 
still at the distaff and the loom. The 
four sisters of the Anglo-Saxon King 
Ethelstan were famous for their skill in 
spinning, weaving, and embroidery ; 
and the Saxon ladies in general were 
so accomplished in needle-work, that it 
was celebrated on the Continent under 
the name of opfzs Aneglicanum. Mr. 
Wright, in his History of the Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments in England, 
informs us that, down to about the close 
of the sixteenth century, “women as a 
rule were closely confined to their do- 
mestic labors, in spinning, weaving, 
embroidering, and other work of a simi- 
lar kind ; a hand-loom was almost a ne- 
cessary article of furniture in a well-reg- 
ulated household ; and spinning was so 
universal that we read sometimes of 
an apartment in the house especially 
devoted to it, —a family spinning-room. 
Even to the present day, in legal lan- 
guage, the only occupation acknowl- 
edged as that of an unmarried woman 
is that of a sister. The young la- 
dies, even of great families, were 
brought up not only strictly, but even 
tyrannically, by their mothers, — who 
kept them constantly at work, exacted 
from them almost slavish deference and 
respect, and even counted upon their 
earnings.” 

Finally, we may complete the picture 
by glancing at our own countrywomen 
of only a hundred years ago as sketched 
by the Rev. Lyman Beecher in his ac- 
count of his boyhood. Among their 
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other crops, he and his uncle raised 
“an acre or two of flax, though it was 
impossible to keep Aunt Benson and 
niece in spinning for the winter.” “In 
June we sheared the sheep ; the fleece 
was washed, carded, and spun; Aunt 
Benson spun it in the house. Flax in 
winter, wool in summer, — woman’s 
work is never done.” ‘They made all 
sorts of linen-work, table-cloths, shirt- 
ing, sheets, and cloths. If it had n’t 
been for this household manufactory, 
we never should have succeeded in 
the Revolution.” “I can see Aunt 
Benson now as plain as I see you; 
she and Annie got breakfast very early. 
Our living was very good, rye-bread, 
fresh butter, buckwheat cakes, and pie 
for breakfast. After the dishes were 
washed, Annie and I helped aunt milk. 
Then they made cheese, and spun till 
dinner. We dined on salt pork, vegeta- 
bles, and pies, corned beef also; and 
always, on Sunday, a boiled Indian pud- 
ding. We made a stock of pies at 
Thanksgiving, froze them for winter's 
use, and they lasted till March.” 
Now the various industries that 
“ Aunt Benson and niece ” thus carried 
on alone were, before the Reformation, 
the common occupations of all women ; 
and not only the farmer’s wife, but 
every noble lady, every gentlewoman, 
in her own house, was a manufacturer 
on a scale proportioned to the number 
of her servants. She probably could 
not read or write ; and in those peril- 
ous days she never dared to travel un- 
less for the solemn purpose of a pilgrim- 
age. Before the age of Henry VIIL, 
ladies never even went to court ; hence 
there was no great centre of feminine 
fashion, and one or two handsome 
gowns lasted a woman of rank a life- 
time, without change of cut or orna- 
ment. The rooms of her hall or castle 
were so few and so gloomy, and their 
furniture so scanty and uncomfortable, 
that a modern housekeeper would be 
frightened almost at the description of 
it, while the single neighborhood in 
which she lived generally contained all 
her interests, and bounded all the sphere 
of her ideas. Nevertheless, in spite of 
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her ignorance, her limitations, and her 
deprivations, the woman of all those 
twilight generations lived a life of be- 
neficent activity. ‘“ Lady,” that is, 
“Loaf-giver,” because from the time 
when the Princess Sara, Abram’s wife, 
baked cakes for his guests, down to 
the age of the great Elizabeth, to pre- 
pare and distribute food was one of 
woman’s noble trinity of industrial offi- 
ces. She superintended the salting tubs 
of beef and pork; she brewed great 
casks of ale; she saw to the making 
of butter, cheese, soap, and candles ; 
she directed the spinning and weaving 
of linen and woollen fabrics, from car- 
pets and wall-hangings down to shifts 
and kerchiefs; she distilled essences 
and flavors, and compounded medicines 
and ointments;* she delighted her 
guests with the fantastic elaborations of 
her cookery ; and the splendors of her 
intricate embroidery shone on holy al- 
tar and priestly vestment quite as often 
as on her own person. 


Woman in history, then, appears in 
general as preparing the food, making 
the clothing, and ordering the house- 
holds of the race. The practical value 
of these vocations will be taught us by 
Political Economy. 


SOCIETY AS CLASSIFIED BY POLiTICAL 
Economy. 

This science separates mankind into 
two chief classes, viz. those who /7o- 
duce the wealth and supplies of a com- 
munity, and those who covsizzze them. 
Consumers are divided again simply 
into productive and unproductive con- 
sumers, but producers} are of various 
types, the three principal being as fol- 
lows : — 

ist. Agricultural and mining pro- 
ducers, or those who obtain from nature 


the raw materials of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 
2d. Manufacturing producers, or 


those who prepare these materials for 
human use. 

3d. Distributing producers, or those 

* In those days it was not “ unfeminine ” to heal 
the sick. 

+ I endeaver to follow Mr. Mill here. 
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.who convey the raw material to the man- 

ufacturer, and the manufactured arti- 
cle to the consumer, — comprehending 
the commission merchants, wholesale 
dealers, importers, grocers, butchers, 
and shop-keepers of every description ; 
their vast machinery being the ships, 
railroads, highways, wagons, horses, 
and men by which this distribution is 
effected. 


PLACE OF THE HistoricAL House- 

WIFE IN PoLiricAL Economy. 

Such is a rough classification of the 
great army of workers by whom all 
mankind are clothed and fed and shel- 
tered, and some made rich; and from 
what we have just seen to have been 
the former occupations of women, it is 
evident that production, of the second 
of these types,—namely, manufactur- 
ing production,—once constituted the 
TRUE FEMININE SPHERE, for throughout 
unnumbered centuries woman assumed 
and adequately fulfilled the task of pre- 
paring the food and clothing of the race, 
out of the raw materials that man laid 
at her feet. It is true that this domes- 
tic manufacture was carried on in the 
privacy of her own home, and in a rude 
and simple way ; but that does not alter 
the value of the performance. Human 
knowledge and human needs go hand 
in hand. Our ancestors knew nothing 
better, and wanted nothing better, than 
what their wives and daughters could 
do for them. In that day, therefore, 
women must have created nearly half 
the wealth and supplies of the world, be- 
cause they did one half of its necessary 
work, Hence every woman in her own 
house was se/-supporting, thatis, earned 
her own living there by virtue of her 
indispensable labor; not only so, she 
contributed with her husband to the 
support of their children, and, if she 
chose to extend her enterprise, was able, 
like the virtuous woman of King Sol- 
omon, to exchange the fruit of her 
hands for fields and vineyards, and so 
help to make her family rich. 


Tur FEMININE PRODUCERS OF TO-DAY. 
Now the women who do all the cook- 
ing, washing, and sewing of their fami- 
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lies, the wives of small farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers, as well as those who 
hire out their time, servants, mill-hands, 
shop-girls, seamstresses, etc., are still 
self-supporting, still producers, because 
they perform a large part of all the 
lighter manual labor needed for the 
sustenance and well-being of the com- 
munity. 


Tur FEMININE CONSUMERS OF TO-DAY. 


But the whole class of women who 
keep servants, — a class which is intel- 
ligent and refined, and many of whose 
members are cultivated, accomplished, 
and intellectual,—this immense femi- 
nine host, I say, has sunk from its for- 
mer rank of manufacturing producers 
into that of unproductive consumers, 
i. e. of persons who do not pay back 
in mental or manual labor an equiva- 
lent for the necessaries they use or 
the luxuries they enjoy. Children, the 
aged, and the infirm are the only per- 
sons that in a well-regulated commu- 
nity by right compose this class, —the 
first, because, if nourished and educated 
during their period of helplessness, they 
will grow up producers of material or 
intellectual values ; the others, because 
they may have once been such produ- 
cers, and, were they not disabled, would 
still be so. But for healthy, educated, 
intelligent adults by millions to be sup- 
ported by the extra toil of the rest of 
the community, as educated women are 
now, is a state of things entirely con- 
trary to the natural division of labor, —is 
one of the monstrous defects of modern 
civilization, and perhaps the most fruit- 
ful source of disorder, suffering, and 
demoralization that could possibly be 
devised. 

If the mere necessaries of life were 
given to us, as to an army of soldiers, 
even this would be a heavy burden 
upon society, as we learned during our 
war, when it cost the North one or two 
thousand millions to provide our troops 
with coarse food and clothing and rude 
shelter for four years only. But upon 
us are lavished the wealth and luxury 
of the world from generation to genera- 
tion. The expensive residences, the 
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costly furniture, the rich jewels, silks, 
and laces, the dainty or dashing equi- 
pages, the delicate tables, the thousand 
articles for comfort, convenience, or de- 
light that one sees in even every mod- 
est home, —for whom are they created, 
by whom are they enjoyed, so much as 
by the women of the middie and upper 
classes? And the only return that 
the most industrious of us know how 
to make for it all is to sew,—a few 
hours out of the twenty-four! That is 
to say, after our education has cost the 
country millions, we sit down amid sur- 
roundings worth hundreds of millions, 
to compete with the illiterate Irish 
needle-woman to whom we only give a 
dollar and a halfa day. For plain sew- 
ing we will allow her but seventy-five 
cents, scarcely enough to pay her board 
in an Irish tenement, and yet few of us 
will pretend to accomplish as much as 
she does, since, even if we would, our 
countless interruptions and distractions 
prevent us. If, then, we value so low 
the continuous toil of our sewing-women, 
what should we be willing to pay for our 
own fitful industry ? It would indeed 
be curious to know what one lady would 
give another for the actual labor per- 
formed between Monday morning and 
Saturday night, and yet even this little 
we are losing. Hitherto men have al- 
lowed us at least to make up, if we 
would, the fabrics they sell us. But 
this last corner of our once royal 
feminine domain they are determined 
now to wrest from us. They have in- 
vented the sewing-machine, and already 
it takes from us not far from five hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of sewing 
annually. Our husbands are clothed 
entirely from the shops, and in all the 
large dry-goods firms they have mar- 
shalled the pale armies of sewing-girls 
to ply the wheel from morning till night 
in the production of ready-made gar- 
ments for feminine wear also. Those 
who set the fashions are in their league, 
and help them to put down private com- 
petition by making the designs more 
and more complicated and artificial, so 
that professionals only can perfectly 
execute them, while they have so mul- 
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tiplied the “ necessary” articles of dress 
and housekeeping, and so raised the 
standard of their adornment, that no 
woman who does all her own sewing 
can do anything else. Glad and almost 
forced to save ourselves time and trou- 
ble, we purchase at our husband’s ex- 
pense, as usual, and put not only the 
_ profit of the cloth into the pocket of the 
store-keeper, but the profit also that he 
has made on the wretched wages of his 
seamstresses. Meantime, our daugh- 
ters are scarcely taught sewing at all, 
and in fifty years the needle will be well- 
nigh as obsolete as the spinning-wheel. 


MASCULINE PREJUDICES ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

One might think that men would re- 
flect on what they have done by their 
machinery in thus degrading women 
from the honorable rank of manufactur- 
ing producers into the dependent posi- 
tion of unproductive consumers, and, 
seeing the exhaustive drain that such 
an army of expensive idlers must inevi- 
tably be upon society, that they would 
be glad to encourage them in every way 
to find new paths for their energies 
that might replace the old. Instead of 
this, however, they all by common 
consent frown on our attempts to 
support ourselves, or on our being 
anything whatever but “wives and 
mothers.” The egotism of the French 
king who said to his subjects, “I am 
the state,” is far surpassed by that of 
educated gentlemen toward the ladies 
of their families, —“ Be contented at 
home with what I can give you,” say 
they all, —which, translated, means, — 
« As faras you are concerned, I am the 
universe, and whatever portion of it 
you cannot find in me, or in the four 
walls wherewith I shelter you, you 
must do without,’ and they manage 
very adroitly to keep the feminine as- 
pirations within these bounds without 
appearing to exercise any coercion 
whatever. Does a young girl love 
study or charity or art better than dress 
or dancing? The young men simply 
neglect her, and she is deprived of 
social enjoyment. Has a wife an ea- 
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ger desire to energize and perfect some 
gift of which she is conscious, her hus- 
band “will not oppose it,” but he is 
sure that she will fail in her attempt, or 
is uneasy lest she make herself con- 
spicuous and neglect her housekeeping. 
Or if a daughter wishes to go out into 
the world from the narrow duties and 
stifling air of her father’s house, and 
earn a living there by some talent for 
which she is remarkable, he “ will not 
forbid her,” perhaps, but still he thinks 
her unnatural, discontented, ambitious, 
unfeminine; her relatives take their 
tone from him ; nobody gives her a help- 
ing hand; so that if she accomplish 
anything it is against the pressure — to 
her gigantic —of all that constitutes her 
world. If her strength and courage fail 
under the disapproval, they rejoice at the 
discomfiture which compels her to be- 
come what they calla “ sensible woman.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF THIS PREJUDICE. 


Thus the strongest influence in the 
feminine life, the masculine, combines 
with our own timidity and self-distrust 
to make us cherish the false and base 
theory that women always have been, 
always will be, and always ought to be, 
supported by the men; and hence the 
perfect good faith with which even the 
noblest women trifle away their time in 
shopping, visiting, embroidering, ruf- 
fling, tucking, and frilling, and spend 
without scruple on dress and furniture, 
pleasure and superficial culture, all the 
money that their husbands will allow 
them. From early girlhood we are told 
that “to please is our vocation, — not 
to act”; and so we have come to be- 
lieve and to live as though personal 
adornment were our only legitimate 
ambition, personal vanity our only le- 
gitimate passion. 


In England and France, owing to the 
multitude of trained servants, and their 
low rate of wages, the baleful work 
seems completely accomplished of ren- 
dering the educated part of the sex, 
from the princess to the shop-keeper’s 
daughter, thoroughly useless.* And 


* See Miss Ingelow’s story of “ Laura Richmond,” 
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having driven every noble ambition out 
of women’s minds, and crowded them 
all into the narrow arena of social com- 
petition, the lords of creation are turn- 
ing round upon the victims of their own 
encroachment and selfishness with the 
most frightful abuse. It is horrible to 
read that article in the Saturday Review 
called Foolish Virgins ; and malicious 
satire or contemptuous rage against the 
sex seem to be the only utterances pos- 
sible to a formidable portion of the most 
brilliant writers of Europe. Judging 
from the newspapers and reviews, how- 
ever, the practical position of European 
gentlemen toward women is greater 
wrong and contumely still. Men, by 
the forces and influences themselves 
have put in motion, have made women 
vain, they have made them frivolous, 
they have made them extravagant, they 
have made them burdens to society, 
and now they are repudiating them.t 
“Unless you possess a fortune that 
will support you, we will not have you. 
The perquisites and privileges of wife- 
hood are too great for such expensive 
fools. We prefer to take mistresses 
from the humbler walks of life, who will 
be less exacting.” Such is said to be 
the tone and practice of large classes 
of men both in France and in “ Chris- 
tian England”; to-day, over a million 
of the marriageable ladies of the latter 
country are living in enforced celibacy, 
while for every one so deprived of her 
birthright of wifehood, some girl in a 
lower rank is given over to dishonor. 


Thus the evil takes root frightfully 
downward and spreads correspondingly 
upward. Nor is it with us, even, a 
thing of the future. It is here among 
ourselves. The respect and deference 


where it is kept as a profound family secret, and felt 
as a family disgrace, that one of the daughters of a 
village widow lady, on the diminution of her moth- 
er’s income, should choose to take care of the silver 
and glass and china, and to clear-starch her own and 
her sister’s muslins, rather than go out as a govern- 
ess. One does not wonder that the authoress rewards 
sech astonishing virtue with a rich husband, when it 
is impossible to discover from, their novels what Ieng- 
lishwomen are born for except to sketch. play cro- 
quet, ride, drive, dress for dinner, and read to the poor, 

t See the opening chapter of Michelet’s lamenta- 
ble book “La Femme.” 
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so long accorded by American men to 
their countrywomen is perceptibly on 
the wane. It is an inheritance which 
came down to us from the religious de- 
votion, courage, and industry of our 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
who encountered with true feminine 
fidelity the perils of wilderness and war 
by the side of the fathers of the nation.* 
But like every other inheritance it must 
be kept up by effort similar to that 
which created it, or it will be lost for- 
ever to us as it seems now to be lost to 
the women of India, of Greece, of Rome, 
of Gaul, of Germany, of England, who 
can be proved to have once possessed it 
proportionally with ourselves, and from 
the same causes, — the virtue and high 
spirit of the primitive maidens and 
wives of each nation. As they emerged 
from barbarism into civilization, how- 
ever, all of them in turn have made the 
fatal mistake of trying to fashion them- 
selves after the wayward masculine 
fancy, instead of striving to be true to 
the eternal feminine ideal, and hence 
in the end they have largely become 
but slaves and panders to masculine 
passion. God gave unto woman grace 
and fascination wherewith to allure 
man, her natural enemy, into her homage 
and allegiance, but these alone cannot 
suffice to keep him there. Feeble and 
suffering as she often is, for this the 
very highest qualities of human and 
of feminine nature are necessary; and 
there is now too much in the lives of 
American women that is false both to 
God and to womanhood to cause any 
surprise should men waver in their 
loyalty. That they are thus wavering, 
the unrebuked and increasing immoral- 
ity of the young men, their selfish lux- 
ury, their later marriages, the thinly 
veiled sarcasms of the press, the licen- 
tious spectacles of the stage, all pro- 
claim loudly enough. The English 
club-house, stronghold of intensest ego- 
tism, built of women’s hearts and ce- 
mented with their tears,—the living 
tomb of love, —is beginning to rise 
against us all over the land; so that, 


* As an example, read the heroic history of Mary 
Nealy in Harper’s Monthly for February, 1868. 
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utterly excluded as we are from their 
business and their politics, men may 
shut us out also from their pleasures 
and their society, and even from their 
hearts, — for club-men, as is well 
known, easily dispense with matrimony. 
In short, all the signs of the time are 
against us, and the question simply is, 
Shall we float blindly down the current 
of unearned luxury and busy idleness, as 
our Asiatic and European sisters have 
done, until we find ourselves, like them, 
valued principally for our bodies? or 
shall we determine by earnest effort to 
keep at least the relative positions with 
which the sexes started in the Ameri- 
can wilderness,—to catch up quickly 
with our winged-footed brother, and 
render ourselves so dear, so indispensa- 
ble to him, that he not only cannot, but 
would not, leave us behind ? 


If this latter, what then is the real 
root of the matter? 


AN ANSWER. 


It is that the times are changed and 
women are changed, but the Old World 
masculine and feminine prejudices and 
conventionalities have not changed with 
them. Because women once found an 
ample sphere and an absorbing voca- 
tion within the walls of their homes, it 
is believed that they can find them 
there still, though that vocation has 
been taken almost entirely away, and to 
their larger mental growth that sphere 
is narrowing fearfully round them. A 
great revolution has come about inward- 
ly in ourselves and outwardly in our 
surroundings, but we have not attempted 
any adjustment of the new conditions. 
Hence society has lost its balance, and 
everything is dislocated. There is no 
well-ordered and comfortable arrange- 
ment for us, no definite and necessary 
work at once suited to our taste and 
commensurate with our ability. The 
favorite theory of our nature and des- 
tiny, and the one on which the current 
unsystem of feminine education is prin- 
cipally based, is that “a true woman” 
should be a harmonious wclange of 
everything in general and nothing in 
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particular, —a sort of dissolving view, 
which at the least adverse criticism 
from the masculine spectator can softly 
melt into something exactly sympa- 
thetic with his particular requirements. 
Social opinion hardly leaves one a 
choice between eccentricity and trivi- 
ality. Thus every year it is harder for 
thoughtful and earnest women to find 
their true places in life, and half the time 
they are discouraged, and wonder what 
they were made for. 


A PROTEST AND A SEARCH. 


For one, I say that this state of 
things is no longer to be endured. 
There must be some work in the world 
for educated women! Why, then, do 
we not search for it day and night until 
we find it? 


Ah, if the finding it were all, we 
should not have very far to look; for 
let us consider only the three great 
types of production before mentioned, 
—agricultural production, manufactur- 
ing production, and distributing pro- 
duction. 


It is evident that the first of these 
affords no sphere for educated, nor 
indeed for any women. Out-ofdoor 
labor, except a little of the least and 
lightest, — gardening, — destroys wo- 
manly beauty and delicate proportions, 
and with these the very essence of the 
feminine idea. Not brawny strength, 
but subtile grace, harmony, and skill, 
contain the secret of our influence; and 
hence, in those countries where women 
work in the fields, they are observed to 
receive but little masculine respect and 
consideration. 

The second type of production, 
though once our own, ought also to 
be out of the question; for though all 
women who sew are in so far manufac- 
turing producers, yet, as sewing can- 
not possibly employ the higher faculties 
of the mind, for an educated woman to 
make herself a factory operative or a 
seamstress is as great a waste as if an 
educated man were to devote his life 
to digging or wood-sawing. The most 
precious labor to society is brain la- 
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bor, because thought alone can energize 
matter and muscle, and wield the forces 
of nature for the increase of human 
comfort and happiness. The man or 
woman, therefore, who from talent or 
education is capable of giving brain 
labor to the world, and chooses in- 
stead to give the muscular or manual 
labor that ignorant persons can per- 
form equally well, robs society of the 
thought-power that it needs, and the 
great unthinking mass of the only work 
that it can do. Educated women, 
then, should seek to produce, not with 
their hands, but with their heads, by 
the better organization of the millions 
of ignorant women who are already 
manufacturing producers, — the factory 
operatives, seamstresses, and servants 
of the civilized world. It should be 
a social axiom, that, wherever women 
work, there certainly is a feminine 
sphere; and in accordance with this 
jdea all the feminine productions of 
the farm — butter, cheese, the canning, 
preserving, and pickling of fruits and 
vegetables, and the making of domestic 
wines —should appropriately be super- 
intended by women, because women 
are the workers. The same is true of 
sewing in every department, and also 
of much of the spinning and weaving 
in the large mills. The melancholy 
deterioration observable in the women 
operatives of England and the Conti- 
nent could never have taken place if 
the refined and Christian wives and 
daughters of the mill-owners had, from 
the beginning of the system, watched 
over the moral and physical welfare 
of these poor workers as they should 
have done ; moving among their roaring 
looms and spindles, a beneficent pres- 
ence of wise and tender charity, and 
weaving bright glimpses of comfort and 
a golden thread of beauty in the sordid 
pattern of their toilsome lives. But 
educated women have at present no 
capital wherewith to start farms or 
manufacturing enterprises, nor money 
to buy stock in those already estab- 
lished, sufficient to enable them to gain 
any control over the management of 
the operatives; and so manufacturing, 
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like agricultural production, is, for the 
moment, out of our reach. 


DISTRIBUTING PRODUCTION LOOKS 
MORE ENCOURAGING. 


We need not fold our hands, howev- 
er, nor devote them to the futilities of 
worsted work, because into two of the 
great armies of the world’s wealth-mak- 
ers we can find no admittance. That 
division of productive labor which con- 
sists in direct distribution to the con- 
sumer will afford “ample room and 
verge enough” for the energies and 
powers of most of us, if we only have 
spirit to undertake it. The Rerain 
TRADE of the world is, in my opinion, 
and at this present stage of its progress, 
the true and fitting feminine sphere, 
the only possible function open where- 
by the mass of educated women may 
cease from being burdens to society, 
may become profitable to themselves 
and to their families, and, above all, 
helpful to the great host of women- 
workers beneath them, whom now their 
vast superincumbent weight crushes 
daily more hopelessly to the earth. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THIS 
SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY. 
“The vetacdl trade!” 1 think I 

hear the two millions of American 

ladies protesting with one voice, “why, 
even in the country, the wives and 
daughters of the village shop-keep- 
ers think it beneath them to stand be- 
hind the counter, and are those of our 
city merchants, of our professional men, 
to condescend to the sordid employ- 
ment?” 

Yes, and for various reasons. 

1st. There is nothing else that we 
can do. 

2d. It requires much conscientious- 
ness, accuracy, tact, taste, and prudence, 

—alleminently feminine characteristics. 
3d. It is a peculiarly feminine em- 

ployment because it needs little physi- 

cal strength, and because the immense 
majority of retail purchasers are women. 

4th. It now withdraws from the true 
fields of masculine effort an. immense 
number of men who would otherwise 
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be forced to add to the supplies and 
wealth of the community by agricultural 
and other productive enterprises. Thus 
the community loses enormously in two 
ways: it is deprived, on the one hand, 
of an army of producers (the retail mer- 
chants and their clerks); and on the 
other it has to support an army of un- 
productive consumers, — the women 
who might, but do not, carry on the 
retail trade. 

5th. While it is a vocation wholly 
suited to women, it is just in so far im- 
proper for men, taking them from their 
natural vocations, herding them togeth- 
er in towns and cities where they live 
unmarried on small salaries, shrink 
physically and mentally amid their ef 
feminate surroundings, and degenerate 
morally through the lying and cheating 
they unblushingly practise, and the dis- 
sipation that is often the only excite- 
ment of their vacant hours. 

Finally, itis to be remembered that 
by so much as we pay the retail traders 
and their clerks for doing expensively 
what we could do cheaply, by so much 
we deprive ourselves and our families 
of the comforts and luxuries of life and 
of its higher influences and pleasures 
as connected with education, with art, 
and with beneficence. Why can many 
of us not have the beautiful dresses 
and surroundings that our fastidious 
taste longs for? Because we cannot 
earn them. Why are the colleges shut 
against us? Because we cannot knock 
at their doors with half a million in our 
hands. Why do the churches and 
charities that we love languish? Be- 
cause we have no means of our own 
wherewith to sustain them. Why are 
working-women only paid half as much 
as working-men? Because it is impos- 
sible for men to furnish the whole sup- 
port of one half the feminine commu- 
nity and pay the industrial half justly 
too. Why is our vote a matter of con- 
tempt and indifference to the country? 
Because we are poor, dependent on 
our fathers and husbands for food and 
shelter, and our vote, therefore, could 
represent neither physical strength nor 
money, —the two “ powers behind the 
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throne” that uphold all governments, 
and the only two that give the vote its 
value or even its meaning. I am not 
one of those who desire “manhood 
suffrage ” for women, but I confess I 
am painfully impressed with the impo- 
tence and insignificance of my sex, 
when I see that “laughter” is all that 
generally greets the discussion of its 
enfranchisement, even in the graver 
hall of Congress ! 


If now there are any out of our two 
million “ladies” who are convinced 
from these reasons that it would be well 
if they could carry on the retail trade of 
the country, it is probable that several 
difficulties will present themselves to 
their minds as tending to make the 
thing impossible : — 

tst. The want of capital wherewith to 
start retail stores ; 

2d. The want of time, for daily house- 
hold duties, trifling as they individually 
are, would wholly interfere with busi- 
ness}; 

3d. The social prejudice, felt equally 
by both sexes, against women’s pub- 
licly engaging in trade, even if in its 
present demoralized state it were de- 
sirable that they should do so. 


WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS 
A Way. 

There is only one method of over- 
coming these objections, and of making 
the transition at once practicable and 
agreeable. 

This method is by an entire reor- 
ganization of the domestic interior on 
the basis of the great modern idea’ of 
Co-operation, —in short, by Co-oPERA- 
TIVE H6USEKEEPING. 


Tue ROCHDALE EQUITABLE PIONEERS. 

Nearly all the world now knows the 
story of the twelve poor weavers of 
Rochdale, England, who twenty-four 
years ago met together to consult how 
they might better their wretched condi- 
tion. Their wages were low, provisions 
were extravagantly high and adulterated 
besides. One man thought that voting 
was what they needed to right them, — 
another, that strikes would do it, and 
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still other theories were propounded, 
when one immortal genius of common 
sense suggested that they should not 
strive for what might be out of their 
reach, but simply try to make a bet- 
teruse of what they had. They decided 
to pay each twenty pence a week into a 
common stock, until they got enough to 
buy a few necessary groceries at whole- 
sale. It took them nearly a year, and 
then they elected one of their number 
as clerk, and opened the first co-opera- 
tive store. Their stock in trade con- 
sisted only of about seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of flour, sugar, and butter. Their 
plan was, First, to sell to each other 
and to outsiders at the usual retail prices, 
but to givea good article. Second, to sell 
only for cask dows. Third, to make 
a quarterly dividend of the clear profits 
to the subscribing members, or stock- 
holders of the association, the share of 
profit being determined in each case by 
the amount the stockholder or his fami- 
ly purchased at the co-operative store. 
Thus, whatever a man’s household con- 
sumed, whether much or little, he got 
back the third that would otherwise 
have gone to enrich some cheating 
grocer. Co-operative stores and socie- 
ties of all kinds have been started in 
many parts of Europe, and are springing 
up in this country also in every direc- 
tion; but this one of the ‘* Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers,” as they called 
themselves, still stands at the head of 
the movement, and is the most signal 
instance of its success. Its stockhold- 
ers now number six or seven thou- 
sand, its capital is over a million of 
dollars, and the yearly profits of its busi- 
ness between three and four hundred 
housand ; it has clothing, dry goods, 
and shoe stores, as well as groceries 
and butcher-shops; it carries on a 
farm, a cotton-factory, a corn-mill, a 
building society, a life-insurance and 
burial society ; it owns a reading-room, 
and a library; it has lately taken a con- 
spicuous part in the public improve- 
ments of the town of Rochdale, and as 
its proudest monument can point toa 
whole community raised in morals and 
intelligence no less than in comfort. 
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THE WEAK SIDE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES, AND ITS CAUSE. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. The opponents of the movement 
can tell us of many co-operative stores 
and associations that have fadled. The 
members have lost their interest ; their 
agents and clerks have been dishonest, 
careless, incapable, etc. But this is not 
surprising. The only reason that retail 
traders find business at all is, that they 
save the working community trouble 
by collecting, from the different places 
where they are produced, the silks, 
woollens, cottons, the meats, vegetables, 
and grains, that it needs for its food 
and clothing. If the retail trader, either 
singly or in league with the manufac- 
turer, adulterate his goods, or if he 
make an intolerable profit upon them, 
the community, as in the case of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, may combine against 
him and supersede him. But the at- 
tempt is contrary to the modern idea of 
the division of labor. The men who 
compose the working community have 
each their particular craft or profession 
to attend to. One is a carpenter, an- 
other a doctor, etc. To organize and 
look after a co-operative store is, in 
fact, to undertake another business, and 
most men would rather pay the difer- 
ence than be distracted from their own 
pursuits, and have the trouble of think- 
ing about it. ‘Phus, I think, that, in the 
long run, co-operative store-keeping will 
fail, and things come round again to 
just where they are now, unless co- 
operative houschkeching steps in to take 
its place, and to carry the idea to com- 
plete and noble fulfilment. Our hus- 
bands and fathers are already over- 
worked in this mad American rush of 
ours. They cannot stop, too, to mend 
the holes made in their pockets by 
the relentless family expenses. But 
the wives and daughters, who enjoy the 
fruits of their thought and toil, ean do 
it for them most daintily, if they will 
only lay their white hands together, and 
give to it a few hours of every day. 

How this can be done I shall submit 
to the judgment of practical women in 
the next number of the Atlantic. 
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WHAT FIVE YEARS WILL DO. 


I. 


KNOW ofno one in this unrhythmi- 
cal age who can better play the part 
in a love-story, taken by the chorus in 
the Greek plays, the Deus ex machind 
in the old epics or the fairy godmother 
in the legends of the Middle Ages, than 
a single-woman of forty or fifty, or there- 
abouts (not even here will 1 tell the 
exact whereabouts), who has done with 
love and sentiment in her own person, 
but has not quite yet lost her sympathy 
with such childishness or her faith in it. 
Jt is not, however, necessary to my 
véle of Chorus to tell you where I got 
the letters I send you. Was it Grand- 
mamma Shirley, who played false to 
Miss Harriet Byron, and gave up the 
secrets of her darling’s heart to the edi- 
tor? We shall never know, and no 
one will ever know, how I came by 
Horace Thayer’s letter to his brother. 
One thing I will say, it was not Isaac 
Thayer who gave it to me. He is as 
reticent and as rvefizevt as a sensible 
man — a middle-aged Yankee farmer — 
always is, and ought to be. I don’t 
believe he showed it even to his Lucy, 
who loves a bit of romance and a little 
mystery as well now as she did twenty 
years ago, when she read Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales and wondered over 
Emerson’s Lectures. 

Horace wrote the letter in the sum- 
mer of 1860, when we were both down 
on the Northern Neck in Eastern Vir- 
ginia; he as a tutor to Major John- 
stone’s two boy-cubs, and I governess 
to Colonel Ridgeley’s only daughter, 
Ida, a brave, pretty girl of seventeen, 
who, though in my eyes not exactly the 
angel that the letter makes her out to 
be, was, and is yet, the darling of my 
heart, who watched every look from 
her father’s eyes, and who petted, like 
all the rest of us, her foolish, kindly lit- 
tle goose of a mother. 

It was in the early summer, before 
the ground began to tremble beneath 


my feet, before the storm of electioneer- 
ing passion arose, which made Colonel 
Ridgeley advise me to take my vacation 
earlier than usual, and to make no plans 
about returning till things looked more 
settled. I laughedat his gravity. What 
had I to fear ?—an inoffensive old maid, 
a Northern woman to be sure, with my 
own notions about slavery, but I had 
never talked of them except to him, to 
whom everybody told everything. As 
to the comparative claims of the gen- 
eral and the State governments, about 
which the gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood seemed to be crazy, what were 
they to me, who had no vote to give and 
no husband to influence ? 

Why should a woman have a politi- 
cal theory when she has no political 
practice? For my part, I shake off the 
useless responsibility, and I have fairly 
passed through the last five years with- 
out knowing exactly where State’s rights 
end and our duty to the central gov- 
ernment begins. And yet, in spite of 
my eminent neutrality, I never went 
back to the Northern Neck, never saw, 
and never shall see again, the pleasant 
house of Ridgeley Manor, with its wide 
porches, its grand old avenue of trees, 
its cheerful negro-quarters, and its neg- 
lected, worn-out “old fields.” Nor did 
I ever get my big chest of winter cloth- 
ing that I left behind me; but that was 
not Colonel Ridgeley’s fault, nor poor, 
darling Mrs. Ridgeley’s either. It gives 
me pleasure to think that some aguish 
Confederate soldier made a blanket 
out of my quilted petticoat, and cov- 
ered his blistered feet with the wool- 
len stockings that my aunt Mehitable 
knit for me, and that I never could find 
atime to wear. But the Chorus is get- 
ting garrulous, and you are anxious for 
the entrance of the dramatis persone. 


RIDGELEY MANor, June, 1860. 


My DEAR BROTHER: — I leave here 
for Boston next week, and shall be with 
you in Keene on the farm the week 
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after. This is rather sooner than I 
expected, but circumstances have some- 
what hurried me. 

That three years have passed since I 
saw you seems to me almost incompre- 
hensible. But I shall realize the changes 
that time has made when I see you in 
your own home, with your wife and 
baby by your side. Tell Lucy to prepare 
for a troublesome guest, for I shall pass 
my opinion on everything,—on her 
management of my little nephew, and 
on your management of house and farm. 
I shall argue with Joel as I did in old 
times, and I promise him that he shall 
find me as disputatious as ever; and I 
shall demolish as many of good Mrs. 
Partridge’s pumpkin-pies as I did long 
ago when I was the troublesome boy 
whom Lucy used to pet. I never under- 
stood till lately why Lucy used to take 
so much notice of me. There is no 
knowing how long you may be troubled 
with me, for I have pretty much made 
up my mind to give up my situation 
here. I have done Major Johnstone’s 
boys some good since I have been here, 
and might do them more, but there is 
something here that I do not like, —an 
indefinable something oppressive in the 
air. 

In short, a Northern man is not in 
his place here now, unless he is an older 
man than I am,—a man with some- 
thing at stake, with some interest in the 
country, and then, indeed, he has a 
great work before him. I fancy, too, 
that Major Johnstone does not care for 
my return; on all hands things look 
strange, politics run very high ; in short, 
there is a good deal that I must talk 
over with you. 

You will know how sorry I shall be to 
leave Colonel Ridgeley and his family. 
Colonel Ridgeley is unchanged, the 
same noble, considerate, and generous 
friend, the same true gentleman and 
chivalrous protector, that he always 
was. With him, atleast, the chivalry of 
Virginia is something more than a name. 

What do I not owe him for his con- 
stant kindness, and for the generosity 
which has allowed me, so much young- 
er, so inferior to him, to call him friend, 
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and to find him unchanging in his 
friendship? What contempt would be 
too great for me if I abused his gener- 
osity ? 

But of Mrs. Ridgeley I have only sad 
news to tell. She is feeble and worn, 
a little thing tires her, I see every cause 
to be anxious for her health ; and when 
I think of her gentle and loving nature, 
of her constant kindness to me, to all, 
I could almost lay down my life for her 
sake. Her husband evidently does not 
realize her situation; he is harassed by 
anticipations of the election, — more 
harassed than I see any reason for him 
to be; then he sees her every day, and 
cannot mark the change in her appear- 
ance, and Ida is so young, so inexperi- 
enced — 

My dear brother, my almost father, 
you to whom I owe all that I am and 
all that I ever shall be, and you who 
have a right to know my inmost heart, 
do you know that I am not writing truly 
to you? I would gladly go on, send- 
ing page after page of current news or 
pleasant remembrance, merely to put 
off the moment when I must speak the 
truth. I did not know I was such a 
coward; I will force myself to be brave, 
and speak at once. 

I love Ida Ridgeley. It is said. 
And now what do you think of me, my 
dear brother, — you who judge me so 
gently, so lovingly? I can speak the 
whole truth now. I love her with a 
strength, with a passion, that I never 
dreamed my nature was capable of. 
How or when this love began I cannot 
tell; it seems to me that it has sprung 
full-armed in my breast. And yet, on 
looking back, it seems that I have loved 
her always. 

I remember the merry, dancing, hap- 
py girl whom I first saw three years 
ago, bringing light as if from Heaven 
upon my dreary homesickness, the kind- 
ly welcome I met from her eyes and 
hand. I remember what I wrote you 
about the almost idolatrous affection 
with which she regarded her father, 
the watchful care with which she stud- 
ied his happiness, and then — holiest, 
most beautiful of all— her shielding 
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and hiding her mother’s weaknesses 
with that tender love, like an elder sis- 
ter’s in its protecting kindness, like a 
daughter’s in its true-hearted reverence. 

I feel now that I must have loved 
her then, and yet, looking back, I seem 
to see myself almost regardless of her 
presence. Still in these happy years, 
when I have seen her every day, and 
did not know how happy I was, have 
been sown the seeds of that great love 
which has taken root, sprung up, and 
blossomed without my knowledge. Now 
that my eyes are opened, I see her, not 
changed, but glorified, idealized, — the 
loving girl,— grown into the gentle, 
dignified woman. There are the same 
laughing eyes, but so deepened and 
darkened in their glorious light; the 
same dewy lips, but —in short, I ama 
fool and you will think I have gone 
crazy. I only know this, — that I love 
her with my whole soul and with my 
whole mind; with a strength of love 
which I did not think was in me, with a 
reverence of her womanliness which 
sometimes takes my very breath from 
me. 

And now what right have I to love 
her? Howcould I lift up my eyes to 
her father, and tell him that the boy 
whom he took into his heart and home, 
the youth whom his teachings, his hon- 
ored friendship, has lifted from a rough, 
uncultivated country boy, inflated with 
the conceit of his own little learning, 
into — well, at least into one who feels 
himself a man among men; that that 
boy, that man, has stolen into his house 
with the ungrateful longing to take from 
him the very heart of his heart, the 
daughter who makes his life bright and 
holy to him. 

You know what Ida is to Colonel 
Ridgeley, what she has always been. 
I do not believe the thought of her leav- 
ing him has ever been allowed to cross 
his mind ; but ifit should be forced upon 
him, as it will be, is he not justified in 
being ambitious for her? With his 
wealth, with his position, with his influ- 
ence, would he be satisfied with anything 
short of the most brilliant marriage for 
her ? 
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I believe Colonel Ridgeley respects 
me, — even more, has a true and earnest 
friendship for me; but I am simply a 
young man with my way all to make in 
the world, not a little indebted to him 
for my present position; and for my 
family, dear as they are to me, and justly 
as I am proud of them, I know that 
Colonel Ridgeley, from the force of 
birth, education, and circumstance, could 
not prevent himself from looking down 
upon them. 

But these are idle words; you know as 
well as I do what is the course that hon- 
or, that gratitude, that justice require me 
to pursue, and I hope you know me well 
enough to be sure that I shall not shrink 
from it. I shall leave here at once. I 
shall come to you, and be happy in your 
happiness. I will spend with you the 
few months that must pass before I can 
establish myself in my profession, and 
it cannot be but that I have sufficient 
command over myself to overthrow this 
love which has seized upon me “like a 
strong man armed,” and to put again in 
its place the tender, brotherly friendship 
which has made these three years in 
which she has been daily before my 
eyes, in all her heavenly goodness and 
beauty, the happiest of my life. 

For Ida herself, —thank Heaven! 
(yes, I am strong enough still to thank 
Heaven for it,) her feelings towards me 
are the same that they ever were. She 
shows me the same frank kindness, and 
almost sisterly affection. She still looks 
up to what she pleases to call and to 
think my stronger judgment, and my su- 
perior knowledge; she stillcomes to me 
with the difficult passage to translate, 
the knotty question to unravel; she 
still talks freely to me of her little cares 
and anxieties, still lets me watch her 
father’s moods with her, still calls upon 
me to rejoice with her in his happiness, 
to grieve for and soothe his anxiety, still 
looks to me for help to hide or to gratify 
her mother’s little unreasonablenesses, 
and still shows me as freely as ever that 
frank and loving but most strong and 
noble heart. And I have strength 
enough to meet all this without shrink- 
ing, to give her the sympathy she asks 
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for, and which in time it will again 
satisfy me, make me happy, to give. 

I have had strength for all this, but I 
do not know how long it will hold out, 
— indeed, I feel that I must go at once. 
Will you take me home to your heart, 
my dear brother, after I have shown 
you how weak I have been, how weak 
Iam? Let me come to you; let me 
stay with you and with Lucy till Iam 
strong again. I promise you that you 
shall hear no weak complainings ; let 
me throw my heart and mind again 
into your labors and cares, let me work 
for you, let me think for you. For the 
few months that remain before I face 
the world for myself, take back to his 
old place in your heart 

Your brother 
HORACE. 


I shall be sorry that this letter has 
gone out of my hands, if you have lived 
long enough to forget the times when 
heaven and earth seemed falling apart 
because our little loves did not meet. 
We know now that it made no great dif- 
ference how it all turned out. We are, 
even in this life, half convinced that all 
is for the best; we acknowledge with a 
languid acknowledgment that we should 
have been no happier, no better now, 
had all gone as we would have had it; 
but how whole destinies apart seemed 
the difference then! Looking at Horace 
Thayer’s letter in the perspective given 
by my quarter of a century’s removal 
from éiose tintes, | see that his magna- 
nimity was a little too grand for the oc- 
casion. But none the less was it great 
and good ; he will be a better man for it. 

Let him go, and let us wait quietly for 
what the future may bring. I, the Dezs 
ex mackind, the fairy godmother, will 
not lift a finger to help him, though I 
know that Randolph Ridgeley could do 
nothing better for his daughter than to 
trust her to the care of this brave and 
honest son of a New Hampshire farmer. 
But he would not think so. The blood 
of the Randolphs and the Ridgeleys, of 
the good-for-nothing Charles the Second 
cavaliers from whom he traces his de- 
scent, would rise up against his own 
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common sense. “Blood is stronger 
than water,” though the Swedenbor- 
gians tell us that water corresponds to 
truth. I, with my Northern lights, laugh 
under my breath, and wonder that 
Thackeray did not put all the old Vir- 
ginia families in his Book of Snobs; 
and yet no one ever sits down in the 
clumsy wooden chair, with the carved 
arms, that stands in our wide entry at 
Newburyport, but I want to tell him 
that this chair came over in the May- 
flower, and this, too, when I don't quite 
believe it myself; it is such a queer 
chair to have on shipboard. 

Well, Horace Thayer has gone away 
from us, and the Manor seems dull to 
me. Colonel Ridgeley looks worn and 
anxious, poor Laura Ridgeley is half 
frightened about her health, so fright- 
ened that she will not sce the doctor, 
and greets me every morning with, “I 
am a great deal stronger to-day, Miss 
Gardiner!” Mammy Clary wonders 
why her “ young missus,” her “chile,” 
does not get well with the pleasant 
weather, and “what Massa Randolph 
think of, that he not see she grow weak 
as 2 baby.” I wonder too, andask my- 
self if it be net my duty to speak to him 
about his wife’s health. I shall go in 
August, and I must say a word before I 
leave. 

For my little pupil, her merry face is 
often clouded now, but I do not think 
that Horace Thayer has anything to do 
with the clouds. Iwas wicked enough, 
the day after I read his letter, to ask 
her if she missed him, and her answer 
came very frankly: ‘Certainly, I miss 
Horace; but I think I miss more the 
good times we all had a year ago, we 
are allso sober now. Everybody seems 
to have a weight hanging over him; 
even Major Johnstone’s broad, jolly 
face looks half anxious, half important ; 
and papa—dear Miss Gardiner, what 
do you suppose is the matter with 
papa?” So I may thank Heaven, with 
Horace, that Ida’s love troubles are all 
before her, like the trials of the young 
bears. 

Poor, happy, little child! I have half 
a mind to say that I zwz/7 come back to 
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her, to stand by her and help her, if 
her mother’s health is really failing; if 
Colonel Ridgeley is right in foretelling 
mysterious political troubles here this 
winter. But allthatis nonsense. This 
country has been on the brink of ruin 
before every Presidential election within 
my memory, and this one, go as it may, 
will Jeave us comfortably reconciled to 
its results, Will there not be cakes 
and ale whether Douglas or Lincoln 
head the squabbles in Washington? 

It is a week since I wrote this last 
sentence, and I have changed my mind 
about the cakes and Colonel 
Ridgeley last night did me the honor, 
—I am right to use that word, for a 
confidence from him is an honor, —he 
did me the honor, I repeat, to hold a 
long confidential conversation with me. 
It began by my talking of coming back. 
I said that Ida’s education was not fin- 
ished, that I could still do a great deal 
for her, and that, while Mrs. Ridgeley’s 
health was feeble, I could be useful 
about the house; it was too much for 
Ida to have the whole charge of the 
house and the servants, 

“Walk down the avenue with me, 
Miss Gardiner,” said he; “let us talk 
this over where we are sure not to be 
interrupted.” 

We stopped under the glorious old 
horse-chestnut, and as I looked in his 
face I thought I should hear how anx- 
ious he was about his wife’s health. 
He took away my breath, when he 
said: — 

“Itis not on our account, on Ida’s, 
that I think it would not be well for you 
to come back, but it is on your own. 
You may hardly be safe here next 
winter.” 

Safe!” I exclaimed; “what could 
possibly hurt me?” 

“ Nothing while you werein my house, 
under my protection, but I might not 
be always able to give you that protec- 
tion. Iam going torepose great confi- 
dence in you, Miss Gardiner; I am 
going to say to you that the feeling of 
jealousy of Northerners has reached a 
terrible height here; you are better 
away, —at least, until this election is 
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over. If it goes for us, all may be well, 
and we may welcome you back again ; 
but if Lincoln is elected, there are poli- 
ticians among us mad enough in their 
blind ambition to hurry the South into 
some irretrievable step, perhaps even 
to try to separate us from the North. 
It is in speaking freely of this chance 
in the future as something not impos- 
sible that I show my confidence in you. 
Should such a thing be attempted. and 
the North refuse to accept it quietly, 
you should be with your own people.” 

“But you, — what would become of 
you in such a case ?” 

Colonel Ridgeley answered in that 
deliberate manner which showed that 
the question was no new one to his 
mind. 

“There are occasions in life, and 
very sad ones they are, when a man 
perceives and has to choose between 
several duties; I hope no such occa- 
sion is coming to me but, if it comes, I 
must follow that course which seems to 
me to involve the least wrong.” 

“There cannot be two rights,” said I. 

“It has always been my curse in 
life,” he answered, “toseea great many 
rights. Every party, every opinion, has 
some right on its side, and while I 
am weighing their different claims the 
time for action has generally passed for 
me. But this time, if the crisis comes, 
I shall be forced into action.” 

“T cannot believe it will come, but 
if it should, in so terrible a matter, so 
vital, you need not decide; you could 
leave, go North, go to Europe.” 

“No, that I could not do, because 
there are some clearly defined duties 
that keep me here. My duty to my 
people, ignorant and helpless as they 
are, is very plain to me. If trouble- 
some times come, my responsibility to 
them will be even greater than it is now, 
and you know how great I have always 
felt itto be. You know, Miss Gardiner, 
that Iam not a man of action ; looking 
back at my past life, I see many duties 
neglected, some things left undone that 
it is too late now to mend; but at 
least I am not a coward, I will not 
desert my post. I trust this conversa- 
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tion with your good judgment. Do 
not let it go for more than it is worth, 
but believe that I feel it my duty to 
give you this advice this morning.” 

I left Colonel Ridgeley, and, walking 
directly to my own room, sat down by 
the window, determined to think well of 
what I had heard, and to decide my 
course of action. I began by watching 
the trees as they moved their leaves 
lazily in the wind, then wondered what 
chance there was that those two little 
negroes would succeed in driving that 
obstinate little pig through the hole 
made in the fence by the broken rail, 
and then fell to dreaming about those 
duties which Randolph Ridgeley had 
left undone. Of course, my mind ran 
off to his married life. About what else 
does a single-woman speculate when 
she thinks of her married friends? I 
had tried before to measure the disap- 
pointment of a man of earnest, thought- 
ful character, when he finds that the 
companion whom he has chosen for 
life is capable only of a childlike afiec- 
tion, — pure and beautiful, indeed, so 
far as it goes, but satisfying so little of 
his nature. And yet who had he to 
blame but himself? He has everything 
he asked for. Is a man to complain 
that his wife is after marriage just what 
made her so charming before ; that she 
is too young, too gay, too gentle, too 
amiable, too yielding, too ready to be 
pleased? I suppose Laura Christie 
was lovely in his eyes just for these 
very things, and perhaps it is his 
fault as much as hers that she is noth- 
ing different now. I see how it has all 
been. He had six months or so ofa 
fool’s paradise; and then perhaps six 
months more of struggles to find a 
woman where there was only a child ; 
and after that he threw the whole thing 
up, and contented himself with being 
very kind and very just to her, for 
he piques himself very much on his 
justice. At any rate, she does not 
grow peevish and fretful in growing 
old, as most silly women do. No, in- 
deed, she is a darling, loving, kindly 
little thing; and I shall go and sit with 
her all the evening, and admire the 
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pretty fancy-work which she calls sew- 
ing. 

So that was the end of my careful 
thinking over my plans, a quiet, merry 
chat over Mrs. Ridgeley’s light-wood 
fire. What a thing a light-wood fireis! 
the nearest approach to sunshine that 
human hands can make. I see Sam 
now laying the pieces of wood artis- 
tically across each other; then one 
touch of the candle sendsa sharp tongue 
of flame shooting up between them, 
crackling and leaping from piece to 
piece, until the whole chimney roars, 
and the room shines out into cheerful- 
lest light. I agree with the settler on 
the Carolina pine barren, the despised 
“Cracker” who says, ‘ Well, stran- 
ger, I reckon you call this a poor coun- 
try, but there’s not such a district for 
light-wood to be found for miles around.” 
But it is idle, all this lingering; the rst 
of August is here, and I must go. IT 
pretend it is only for a longer vacation 
than usual, say till the Christmas holi- 
days; but since my talk with Colonel 
Ridgeley I have grown nervous, and 
fancy I feel thunder in the air. I wish 
Mammy Clary would throw a shoe after 
me for good luck, instead of saying, 
«Pears like things is all changing, Miss 
Gardiner.” 


Il. 


Iris the early summer of 1862, and I 
am stijl in Newburyport, cut off from 
my Virginia friends by an impassable 
wall of struggling, fighting men. Me- 
Clellan’s army lies between us and 
Richmond, and the Northern Neck is 
only a camping-ground for his soldiers. 

Since we cannot see into the future, 
like the old gods of Olympus, let us 
never dream of meddling with their 
province. 

Suppose T had told Colonel Ridgeley 
to secure Ida’s happiness by giving her 
to a brave, manly fellow like Horace 
Thayer, who would be everything to 
her that a man should be to a woman, — 
a shield, 2 support, a tender and rever- 
ential guide. It was in Colonel Ridge- 
ley to feel this, and he might have 
followed my advice. Suppose I had 
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wakened up Ida’s heart by giving her 
one hint —just alittle one— of Horace’s 
feelings towards her and turned her 
great admiration and affectionate friend- 
ship into a trembling, maidenly love 
which would have leaped up into 
strength like the flame through my 
crossed sticks of light-wood.— Why, 
since those quiet days they have been 
separated as far as in a lifetime of 
common years! 

Horace is Major Thayer of the 
Massachusetts, in the division of 
the Army of the Potomac; and Colonel 
Ridgeley, we have heard, is command- 
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ing a regiment of Virginia soldiers 


under Lee. I know nothing of Mrs. 
Ridgeley or of Ida, —a little note a year 
ago, and nothing more. My own occu- 
pation has gone too, and that of a large 
class of women like me. ‘There are no 
calls for private governesses at the 
North; all learning and all teaching is 
done in the public schools and the 
academies, and one look at the list of 
studies was enough to make me despair. 
What do I know of the Higher Mathe- 
matics, of Logic, of Electro-Chemistry ? 
I claim only a tolerable knowledge of 
English, a moderate grammatical pro- 
ficiency in French and Italian, with an 
accent not quite shocking, a facility in 
sketching any pretty bit of landscape 
that catches my eye, and music enough 


to detect my pupils’ mistakes. What 
should I do in a High School? The 


A grade would look down upon me. 
So Ihave stayed quietly at home and 
made “ havelocks” and needle-cases for 
the soldiers. Lately, as their wants have 
seemed more pressing, we have worked 
hard on their summer clothing, and by 
August we shall begin on their winter 
socks and shirts. It is a wearying, 
anxious time, — nothing but eating your 
heart out with waiting for news ; and I 
do not wonder that the women around 
me look old, that I feel old and worn 
myself I almost wish I had gone into 
the hospitals, it would have kept my 
heart and mind alive; but what did I 
lnow of nursing sick people? One 
must have a genius for it, like some 
women I know, or else be apprenticed 
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to it by such an experience of whoop- 
ing-cough, measles, scarlet fever, and so 
forth, as does not naturally come in the 
way of an old maid schoolmistress. 
But I shall rust out here. I must hear 
something, know something. I shall 
write to Lucy Thayer, and tell her that 
I am coming to spend a week with her. 
Isaac promised to send me news of 
Horace, — does he never get any? I 
believe I am too old tochange interests 
as I used to do in the days when a year 
was long enough for a school engage- 
ment; when a winter as governess in 
Georgia, a school session as drawing 
teacher in that humbug of an academy 
in Alabama, was my way of seeing the 
world, —the only way open to a poor 
Yankee girl. Then it was great fun to 
see new people, to make new friends; 
but somehow I am tired of it all now. 
The three years’ care of Ida Ridgeley 
makes me feel as though I had a claim 
on her which cannot be broken by ail 
the storms of rebellion and war that 
have come between us. And Horace 
Thayer too, — have I given him so much 
laughing advice, so much friendly con- 
sideration, so much really admiring re- 
spect for nothing, that he should drift 
away from me into a life that I know 
nothing about? I shall go to Keene 
next week. 

All this grumbling in my little room, 
the hall chamber, up stairs, where I sat 
with my feet up, and a shawl drawn 
close over my shoulders, looking out 
on an easterly storm which made the 
streets look gray and dreary. “If it 
would rain something like rain,” I said, 
“and not drizzle, drizzle for three 
whole days. I shall go wild with rest- 
lessness; and what a nervous noise 
that door-knocker makes! I suppose 
it’s the butcher.” 

I fairly jumped when Margaret 
opened my door, a handkerchief over 
her head, dust-pan and brush in one 
hand, and a letter in the other. 

“From Washington, from the army, 
I do believe, Mary; open it quick ; 
there ’s no bad news, I hope.” 

“It is from Horace Thayer, from the 
Manor. How could he be there? Sit 
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down, never mind the sweeping, let me 
read. At any rate,” I continued under 
my voice, ‘this letter comes to me 
legitimately.” 


Tur Manor, June, 1862. 


My DEAR Miss GARDINER : — Colo- 
nel Ridgeley asks me to write to you by 
the express that goes up to Washing- 
ton to-morrow, to tell you the sad news 
that our dear, kind friend, Mrs. Ridge- 
ley, is dead. She died last night, —just 
quietly sank away without any suffering. 
Thank Heaven, she had all that she 
loved around her, —her husband, her 
daughter, her old “ Mammy Clary,” 
and even the best attendance and nurs- 
ing. She sent a message to you a few 
days ago. It was that she wished this 
horrid war had never taken you away ; 
she wished you were here now; and 
so do I, though I know how impossible 
it is. I wish you were here for Miss 
Ridgeley’s, for Ida’s sake. You will 
wonder that I should be here. I was 
ordered a week ago, with a company 
of men, to the Green Spring Station, 
to remain there and forward army 
stores. You know the station is only 
ten miles from Ridgeley Manor, yet it 
was two days before I had time to ride 
over, or even any chance to inquire 
about them. But on Tuesday evening, 
Sam, Colonel Ridgeley’s own boy, you 
remember, came to my quarters. The 
negroes know everything that happens, 
and he had found out that morning 
that I was there, and came to ask for 
me. He told me that Colonel Ridgeley 
was at home, having passed our lines 
with a flag of truce, bearing a letter 
from Lee himself to the commanding 
oficer of our division, requesting per- 
mission for him to visit his home, where 
his wife was dying. Sam said that 
Mrs. Ridgeley could live only a few 
days, and that they wanted everything, 
—medicine, wine, but especially some 
one to take care of her. Their house- 
servants had left them, except Mammy 
Clary and himself, and her long illness 
had worn out Mammy Clary’s and Ida’s 
strength. I knew that Miss Betsy 
Partridge was in Washington, waiting 
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for admission to some hospital; and I 
ventured to send for her at once, simply 
telling her that I wanted her for a case 
of severe sickness. I loaded Sam with 
everything I could give him from my 
slender stock of luxuries (luckily I had 
some good sherry), and sent him home 
with a note to Colonel Ridgeley, saying 
that I should be at the Manor the next 
day, and that I hoped to bring an 
experienced nurse with me. But I 
dreaded to see Miss Betsy, and, indeed, 
her indignation, when she heard what I 
wanted her for, was almost beyond my 
power of calming. 

“Have you sent for me, Horace 
Thayer,” she said, —“sent for me from 
Washington, where our poor boys are 
suffering, that I may nurse a rebel 
soldier’s wife? I shall go back by the 
next train.” 

I told her what they had been to me, 
what kind friends, how much I owed to 
them, begged her only to ride over and 
see for herself, she would so pity that 
poor sick woman and her daughter, 
worn out by such cares. 

“I believe you are a fool,” she an- 
swered at last, “or at least you must 
think I am one; but Ill go with you, 
and do what I can, since I am here.” 

And from that moment I never got a 
word more of reproach from her. God 
bless her! I never can be grateful 
enough to her for what she has done 
for us. She encloses a letter to you in 
this. I am sure her clear head and 
kind heart have led her to value our 


friends as they deserve. 


We reached the Manor the next 
evening, and I could hardly recognize 
the place. The glorious avenue that 
led to Major Johnstone’s is gone, cut 
down for firewood or defence ; the ne- 
gro-quarters are deserted, and their 
pretty gardens pulled to pieces; the 
house itself has lost its portico, the 
lawn is trampled over, and the Osage 
orange-hedge broken away. Colonel 
Ridgeley was at the door, and wel- 
comed us eagerly. You know how 
cordial he can be, but I wish you had 
seen how he met Miss Betsy, with 
such an earnest gratitude to her for 
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coming. Mrs. Ridgeley was expecting 
us, and wanted to see me at once. I 
could scarcely endure secing her so 
wasted and pale, white as her pillow; 
but the change in her looks was not so 
hard to bear as the frightened look in 
her face, the manner in which she 
clung to everybody around her as if 
for help. She held her husband’s hand 
tight as she spoke to me, clinging to 
him with an eager hold, as if life would 
pass away without his help. Her eyes 
seemed to ask aid from everybody, and, 
when she fixed them upon her husband, 
you could read her thoughts in them as 
well as if she had spoken: “You are 
so strong, so wise, you have always 
helped me, always held me up. O, 
help me now!” 

No one ever called Colonel Ridgeley 
a religious man, but I believe he has 
in his heart a living, personal trust in 
God, like that ef a_child in its father, 
which is life and strength in the time 
of trial, though hardly felt when all 
goes well. It could have been only 
such a trust which gave him power to 
meet her imploring look with one of 
love and encouragement. You know 
Ida’s place without my telling you. 
Tt has been the long habit of her life 
to care for every want of her mother’s, 
to anticipate those wants from her 
looks. She shows the calmness and 
selfcontrol natural to her on serious 
occasions, but she is terribly worn by 
all she has gone through, and I think 
my coming was a relief to her. I am 
sure Miss Betsy’s was. 

That was Wednesday night, and I 
could only stay an hour, —long enough 
to see Miss Betsy at home in the sick- 
room, and to find out what was most 
needed that I could supply. They 
have suffered from a great many priva- 
tions like everybody here. It is the 
story that you have heard so often, — 
the soldiers of both armies passing 
over the country, comfort after comfort 
taken away from them as their commu- 
nication with the North was cut off. 
Their people have gone one by one, 
followed our army, straggled into the 
woods, taken care of themselves in the 
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various ways in which we used to think 
them so wise. Never but once has a 
word about the situation of the country 
or his present position passed between 
Colonel Ridgeley and myself, and that 
was that first night, as I was waiting 
for Sam to bring my horse. 

He pointed over to the quarters and 
said: “You will not be sorry for the 
change there; but my care for them, 
my anxiety as to what would become 
of them if they were left, was almost 
the turning weight which made me go 
with the Confederacy. Well, ‘man 
proposes and God disposes’; but, let 
things turn out as they may, you and I, 
Mr. Thayer, will believe that each of 
us has done what he thought was his 
duty.” 2 

Miss Betsy’s letter will tell you more 
about the next few days than I can. 
I could be there only an hour every 
evening, but on Sunday I got away 
early, and reached the Manor before 
sundown. Mrs. Ridgeley always want- 
ed to see me, and that day I went in at 
once. Ida was asleep in her own room, 
and Mammy Clary had gone to prepare 
some refreshment for her mistress. 
Mrs. Ridgeley spoke to the Colonel. 

“Go and rest a little while, Ran- 
dolph ; I want to talk to Horace.” 

He looked a little surprised, but went, 
and Miss Betsy withdrew herself out 
of sight in the little dressing-room. 

“My dear Horace,” she said, “I 
want to ask you something. You think 
I shall get well,—do you not? Ran- 
dolph used to say so, but I am afraid 
toask him now. You will not tell me 
if you do not think so,” she continued, 
her face bearing the scared expression 
ofa child dreading the dark; “do not 
say anything if you don’t want to.” 

Miss Betsy looked out from her re- 
cess and fixed her eyes sternly on my 
face. “You ’ve come of a godly stock, 
Horace Thayer, speak the truth ; it’s no 
time to deceive that poor thing now.” 

So I could only say, “You would 
not be afraid to go home to your Fa- 
ther’s house, dear Mrs. Ridgeley; you 
remember who died that we might 
come to Him.” 
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«J do not know, let me hear,” and 
her voice took a deeper, more earnest 
tone than ever in her life. 

Miss Betsy reached ovt her Bible, 
opened at the fourteenth chapter of 
John, and once more, as so many theu- 
sand times before, were those words of 
healing heard in the chamber of grief, 
“Let not your heart be troubled, nei- 
ther let it be afraid.” Her husband had 
returned at the sound of the reading, 
and stood by her pillow as she opened 
her eyes. 

“That is very pleasant to me,” she 
said, whilst there stole over her face 
a look of repose, like a tired child 
just going to sleep. Yes, in those last 
hours God had sent his angels to bear 
her through the valley of darkness, and 
gradually the holy presence which she 
was entering seemed to send its radi- 
ance through the mists of death. The 
struggle which she had so dreaded was 
mercifully spared her, for she sank to 
sleep so quietly that nobody knew 
when she left them, until a burst of 
sobs from Mammy Clary, who was gaz- 
ing at her from between the curtains, 
told that it was all over. Colonel 
Ridgeley laid her down from his arms 
slowly and tenderly, and turned to take 
his daughter into them. He carried 
her out into her own room, and as he 
closed the door behind him we heard 
from the bedside the grief of the poor 
black woman who had lost the darling 
of her life. 

“Q my chile, my chile!” she said, 
rocking herself backward and forward 
dn her sobs and cries, “you‘se gone 
-away from me to be wid de Lord Jesus, 
and who'll I take care of now? You 
was always my chile. I knows dar ’s 
Miss Ida, but she ’pears always to take 
ware of herself, and you was my own 
darling chile, and never was away from 
your Mammy Clary. O Lord, you’se 
taken her to yourself, but what will 
she do without me?” 

I shall be here to-day, and do all that 
can be done. She will be buried on 
the plantation where the family are 
laid ; and to-morrow Ida goes with her 
father, — goes to the Christies in the 
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southern countries beyond the two 
armies, while her father joins his com- 
mand. We shall be separated perhaps 
forever, and I can say nothing, I have 
nothing to say. This war makes us 
live fast. Ida has changed; she is not 
what she was two years ago, but she 
has only grown so womanly, so lovely! 
How I wish you could see her! 

Iam to join my regiment next week, 
as soon as the next supply of stores is 
forwarded. We are to go to the front. 
You will always hear of me through 
Isaac. Will you send him this letter? 
and believe me always your grateful 
friend, 

Honacr THAYER. 


Miss Betsy’s letter had fallen at my 
feet, and Margaret picked it up for me. 
I had been crying very gently and 
quietly while I read Horace’s to her, 
but somehow Miss Betsy’s mace me 
hysterical, and I broke down into a 
nervous laugh which would have fright- 
ened Margaret if it had not ended in 
a sob. ® Let me read,” she said, and 
began it over again. The beginning 
was abrupt enough, and like Miss 
Betsy. 


I suppose, Mary Gardiner, that you 
*d be glad to hear what Horace Thayer 
has made me do, even if these folks 
were not your friends, for I believe you 
are more than half a rebel yourself. 1 
always thought so when I used to hear 
you talk of the need of our being gentle 
in our judgment of these mistaken peo- 
ple, and of our allowing for the force’ of 
early training and putting ourselves in 
their place. Well, I came here for no 
grand reasons at all, not because they 
were fellow-creatures and needed me, 
but just because I saw that Horace 
Thayer’s heart was set upon it, and 
I could n’t bear to thwart the boy. I 
guessed it was the daughter before I 
got here, and now I know it as well as 
you do. He loves her so completely 
that I should be sorry for him, with 
everything against him in the future, if 
I did not know that such a real fecling 
will make more of a man of him. 
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I like the girl too ; she has something 
in her; she never could be like that 
poor little pitiful thing lying up stairs, 
even if Horace were not too much of a 
Christian to treat her as your grand 
rebel colonel has treated his wife. I 
see it all as plainiy as if I had lived 
here, and it’s one of the things that 
make me angry. A woman is a woman, 
and ought to be treated like one, and 
not like a baby, even if she has a lean- 
ing that way, for you sce what comes of 
itin the end. Here is the man that I ’ve 
heard you praise up to the skies as the 
model Christian gentleman, —and Ill 
notsay but heis grandand wise, and good 
too, I suppose. Well, he marries a wo- 
man, the woman whom he chose, — for 
I don’t suppose anybody forced him to 
marry her. A poor little thing, to be 
sure, but a good little thing, and one 
that loved him and nobody else; and 
then, after he married her, because she 
was not grand enough or wise enough 
to suit bis fancies, what does he do but 
content himself with being kind to her, 
and making her comfortable, and then 
go about with his own thoughts and 
occupations until she is no more a part 
of his life than you and I are. 

Now, what.a man ought to do if he 
finds the wifé he has chosen is not 
quite all he would wish her is to give 
his life to making her so; to help her 
to be as wise and as strong as her na- 
ture will let her be, and not just pet 
her because it is too much trouble to 
teach her to be a woman. 

You call Colonel Ridgeley a religious 
tan, —do you? I won’t gainsay it, but 
he has not so lived his life as to make 
that poor child religious. She lay there 
on the very borders of death, and she 
snew it too, and where did she look for 
help? Not to the Lord, not once did I 
see her turn there in all her fears; but 
she used to watch the doctor’s face 
when he came in the morning, and 
mine when I had been with her al 
night, and her husband’s when he stood 
by her bedside, and say, “I am better 
than I was yesterday,” “To-morrow I 
can have my bed made,” or “ Next 
week I shall be down stairs”; and he 
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would tell her she was better, or talk 
about her getting well, and bid us all 
keep up her spirits. It was the same 
_ kindness that I suppose he has always 
shown to her, but I call it a selfish 
kindness; and I don’t call that man a 
Christian who does not “so let his 
light shine before men,” that his near- 
est and dearest may learn to “glorify 
their Father which is in heaven.” 

Poor little thing! nobody could be 
cruel to her after all. I was almost as 
much afraid as any of them that she 
would find out the truth one night 
when she asked me to bring her a look- 
ing-glass, that she might see if she was 
much changed. If I had not known 
that it was a. crying sin for that poor 
creature to go to her grave unprepared, 
I would not have brought her the glass. 
She only said, looking up at me so pit- 
eously, “Do I look very badly ? am I 
very pale? No, I cannot look at my- 
self, it would frighten me so much; and 
then Randolph does not want me to 
agitate myself, he would not like it; 
take away the glass, Miss Partridge.” 

Well, she has gone now, and I am 
glad I had the chance to be kind to 
her. The daughter is made of a differ- 
ent stuff; such stuff as you’d put in 
storm stay-sails. She will come out of 
this storm all right, and, if she and Hor- 
ace ever get together, she “Il not be one 
for his friends to be ashamed of. 

I have nothing more to do here, 
and shall go back to Washington to- 
morrow. 

Give my love to Margaret; she is a 
capable person, and had better come 
here and help us, 

Yours, 
Betsy PARTRIDGE. 


P. S.— You can do as you think 
best about sending my letter to Isaac 
and Lucy. 


Margaret went away quietly when 
she had finished the letter, and came 
back in a quarter of an hour with a 
quaint little round waiter in her hand, 
holding an India teapot such as you 
see only in Newburyport; and as she 
poured out my tea she said sympathiz- 
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ingly, “It is a pity you are not with 
them.” 

I turned sharp upon her. “ How can 
I be with them, with two armies be- 
tween us? I wonder if the politicians 
who made the war ever think how they 
are keeping people apart as well as 
making them miserable. There are no 
two people in the world better suited 
to each other than Ida and Horace 
Thayer, but who knows when they will 
ever come together again. He will 
come back with a wooden leg, I sup- 
pose, and she —at this rate I don’t see 
how she is to find enough to eat, or 
anybody to cook it. If their negroes 
have run away, there is nobody left 
down there capable of cooking what 
they call ‘a meal’s victuals.’ ” 

My little burst of temper did me good; 
and, after I had swallowed my first cup 
of tea, I began to sip the second and to 
talk more reasonably. But something 
certainly was the matter with me ; for, 
after my evening’s reasonable talk, af- 
ter deciding that our two young people 
were worthy of each other, after assur- 
ing Margaret that I had the best of 
reasons for knowing Horace Thayer’s 
feelings ; after wondering whether Miss 
Betsy was of my opinion that Ida’s love 
for him had never been awakened ; af- 
ter speculating on what this meeting 
at such a time would do for her; after 
a full tribute to Laura Ridgeley’s gen- 
tle nature and affectionate heart, anda 
confession that, noble and conscien- 
tious as Colonel Ridgeley was, he had 
not done quite all his duty as regarded 
his wife, —I went to my own room in 
hopes of a quiet night, in which I was, 
Margaret said, “to sleep off my ner- 
vousness.” 

But scarcely had I put my feet on the 
fender, and taken out my hair-pins, when 
my excitement all came back again. I 
could not help a kind of exasperation 
when I thought of the woman who had 
lived her life, been bride, wife, and 
mother without so much as knowing it ; 
who had had such chances of living 
the fullest life, to whom every source 
of happiness, of blissfulness had been 
opened, and all for nothing, — whilst I— 
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“Oh!” thoughtI, shutting my hands up 
tight, “if I had only been in her place,” 
and yet, not exactly in her place, for, 
much as I honor Randolph Ridgeley, 
he is not my notion of a husband. 
The first thing I ask of a man is that 
he should de a man, and act out his 
manliness, not be always stopped by 
“some craven scruple of thinking too 
precisely on the event”; besides, old 
maid’s husbands — their dream hus- 
bands —are always young. I would 
rather marry Horace Thayer, if there 
were any question of my marrying in 
the matter. 

So I went on, fretting over the im- 
possible, wishing to take things into my 
own hands and play Providence, long- 
ing for the old times when fairy god- 
mothers had power, when the good 
genius carried the princess through the 
air and Jaid her by the side of the 
prince, till I had used up half the night, 
and unfitted myself for anything better 
than the troubled, starting sleep which 
left me in the morning gray, pinched, 
and wrinkled, with a dilapidated look 
under the eyes and round the chin that 
did not comfort me at all. But there 
was nothing fer it but patience, so I 
made havelocks all that week, and the 
next; and then came, like a thunder- 
clap to clear up my leaden atmosphere, 
this note from Lucy Thayer : — 


“J send you the telegram which we 
received last night. Isaac started this. 
morning for Washington, and will bring 
him home if possible. Wewant you to 
come here at once, and help me to get 
ready for them. There is no one who 
can take care of Horace as you can.” 


The telegram was from the colonel 
of his regiment. 

“Major Thayer, severely wounded in 
the side in the fight at Malvern Hill 
July 2. Is on his way to Washing- 
ton.” 

And the telegraph operator is the 
kindly genius, the Deus ex machind, of 
our times. Let us be thankful for what 
he does for us. 

I leave for Keene to-night. 
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THE war is over; the claps of thun- 
der which came upon us in such rapid 
succession — Sherman’s march, Lee’s 
surrender, the assassination, — have 
passed from over our heads, and noth- 
ing is left of them but low, distant rum- 
blings. We breathe again; indeed, 
more than that; we go about our daily 
work as we did before, we are hungry 
and thirsty, we want new clothes, we 
buy bargains of cheap lawns to be 
made into gored dresses, we call Mrs. 
A’s tea-party a bore, and wonder that 
Mrs. B did not invite us to dinner. 
That I, Mary Gardiner, should have 
seen four years of civil war, should have 
felt the foundations of the earth shake 
under me and the heavens seem about 
to fall upon my head, and that I can 
still eat, drink, and be merry, — still 
talk my little talk and fret my little frets, 
look, act, and speak as I did in the old 
times, is perhaps the most mysterious 
lesson I have learned. What are these 
clashing events but “the garment thou 
seest Him by”? nothing in themselves. 

I take up my little 7d/e of sympa- 
thizer in my love-story, just where I left 
it two years ago, when I sat by Horace 
Thayer’s bedside and listened while he 
talked of Ida. What a terrible puller 
down of pride is sickness! Nothing 
but loss of blood and its consequent 
childlike weakness would have opened 
Horace Thayer’s heart; nothing else 
would have made the undemonstrative 
New-Englander, whose warmest caress 
had been a brotherly shake of the hand, 
whose confidences were as shy and as 
hard to surprise as a young girl’s, speak 
of himself and his feelings to the nurse, 
who sat quietly by, ready to hand the 
drink, to move the pillow, to read the 
newspaper, and, best of all, to listen 
when talking was at last allowed. 

So { heard everything, soothed and 
sympathized and hoped, and when he 
grew strong enough to walk about, and 
I went back to Newburyport, sent him 
the letter I received from Colonel 
Ridgeley in May, 1865, saying that he 
and his daughter were to sail at once 
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for Paris, and highly approved the 
Doctor’s decision, that change of air 
and a sea-voyage were needed for 
Horace ; a decision which sent him to 
Paris in June,—solely for his health, 
he said to his friends. 

And now the postman brings me two 
letters. We must have the lady’s first. 
Place aux dames, when the question is 
of something from Paris. 


Rue be Lisiz, July, 186s. 


My DEAR Miss GARDINER : — This 
is the first half-hour that I have been 
able to call mine since we arrived, — 
the first halfhour which I cculd give 
you with a clear conscience; anxious as 
I have been that you should have early 
news of us, —news which you certainly 
deserve, since we owe to you so much 
of our present comfort. I wish you 
could see us in this little appartement, 
Rue de Lisle, on the wrong side of the 
Seine, among the old houses, in the 
narrow streets. You could hardly find 
us without a guide, even if you were set 
down in the street itself, and told to stop 
at No. 71. First, you would see 71, — 
then 71 zs, and after a doubting look 
at the two numbers, you would see no 
possible entrance but a big gateway 
which might belong to either of them, 
then a long, narrow passage would car- 
ry you into a court, in one corner of 
which you would find the snuffy old 
concierge, in her stiff black gown, white 
apron and cap, with her face wrinkled 
as only an old Frenchwoman’s face 
can be. I made papa laugh last night 
by asking him what became of all the 
middle-aged Frenchwomen ; they are 
all either pleasantly young, or horribly 
old, —a mixture of snuff and wrinkles 
and funny gray curls. 

But our old concierge will tell you that 
the stairs in the left-hand corner of 
the court lead to Monsieur Ridgeley’s 
apartments, av ¢roisime, and you may 
follow their windings up the legitimate 
three stories, only to see such names 
as Mdlle. Silvestre, Modiste; Steinfels, 
Peintre, &c., &c., on the little visiting- 
cards which are tacked on the doors. 
You must go a story higher before you 
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are au troisiime, and straight, before 
you will be “ Randolph Ridgeley,” in 
papa’s own clear handwriting, under 
the little door-bell. O, if you could 
really ring that door-bell! ifit were any- 
where but in my fancy that I open the 
door to you, and show you our tiny 
rooms. — our antechamber, which serves 
for 2 dining-room ; our little se/on with 
its long French windows, pretty chintz 
curtains and cushions; the two bed- 
rooms opening out of it; and, queerest 
of all, the little, little kitchen about as 
big as a small-sized Virginia pantry, with 
nothing more like a fireplace than four 
holes where you may burn charcoal, 
and no water except what is “toted” up 
in buckets every morning on a man’s 
shoulder. 

And yet our little French servant 
Thértse manages to give us good cofice 
for breakfast, and the baker brings the 
wonderful French rolls, the milkman 
the tiny can of milk. Indeed, if you 
want anything in Paris, you have only 
to lean out of the window, and present- 
ly somebody will call it out. My little 
canary, that you said I could never 
bring safely through a voyage, but who 
sings here as merrily as he did in dear 
old Virginia, has his own special man, 
who calls out three times a weck, “de 
bon mouron, dit mouron frais, pour les 
petits oiseaux,” and I do believe the 
little fellow knows his voice. 

Yes, we are contented here, dear 
Mary; papa is cheerful, and J am more 
than cheerful, I am hopeful. We did 
right to come. We could do nothing 
at home until things had time to settle 
down, and the money that papa invested 
here in dear mamma’s name at the be- 
ginning of the war brings enough to 
live upon as we are living now, but 
would do nothing for us in America. 
And I do not believe it would have been 
possible for papa to stay in Virginia after 
all he has gone through, at least without 
some rest, some quiet. We have not 
deserted our country, — do not think it. 
That would seem to me cowardly, and 
Iam sure papa would feel it so. We 
shall go back again some time, when we 
can forget, when some of the bitterness 
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has worn off; and then we shall settle 
down on whatis left at the Manor, and 
try to be good citizens. Wesee South- 
erners here every day who say they 
never want to see America again, who 
are trying to find occupation here, try- 
ing to make homes fer themselves here 
orin England. I do not blame them, 
I try not to judge them, but I cannot 
understand it. 

Do you remember Colonel Christie? 
He has entered himself as a lawyer 
in the Middle Temple, London. We 
stayed at his house at Bayswater as 
we came through. He says he never 
intends to go back, and Mrs. Christie 
looks sad, and says, “Yes, my baby 
shall be a little English girl.” But that 
would be impossible for me, impossible 
for papa. Let us stay here quietly till 
we can breathe again, till the old wounds 
have healed over, and then we shall go 
back to be good Union people! You 
know I was always a bit ofa Northerner, 
and how many times before the war 
have we heard papa accused of being 
tainted with abolitionism when he used 
to talk of his plans for bettering the 
condition of our people. To be sure, 
when the war came, nobody doubted 
his being a Virginian to his very heart. 

This is such weary work, —the going 
over it all again. I never want to think 
of it, and I won’t. Ill tell you some- 
thing of our life here, something of my 
hopes,— for I have hopes, hopes of 
earning a little money by my pictures 
before long. Do you know that Miss 
Bartlett has had an offer of three thou- 
sand francs for her fine copy of the pic- 
ture in the Luxembourg Gallery, the one 
she copied last year, and that Couture 
himself said was “joliment bien peint.” 

I work very hard, and some of the 
artists say that I improve. That this 
should come of the little studies you 
used to give me years ago at the Ma- 
nor! I am far enough from satisfying 
myself; but sometimes I feel as if there 
was something not altogether poor 
about my work. 

We have our quiet breakfast in the 
morning; at ten o’clock, I go to Miss 
Bartlett’s room, and either work there 
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or go with her to the galleries; then at 
four we meet papa at some cafc, and 
take our dinner; after that a stroll in 
the gardens, and home to a cup of tea, 
either alone or brightened up by some 
American face, — some artist with funny 
stories of Bohemian life, some new- 
comer, who does not know where to find 
cheap apartments, and whose rooms at 
the hotel are too much for his purse. 

We are sometimes very merry over 
our troubles, and the Mondays when 
the galleries are closed are always holi- 
days. We make cheap excursions to 
St. Cloud by the American Tramway, 
to Auteuiel in the omnibus, to Versailles 
by the chemii de fer, rive gauche, and, 
best of all, through the streets of 
Paris. 

We had the most delicious time yes- 
terday, going over Madame de Sevigné’s 
old home, the Hotel Canaveral, — Miss 
Bartlett told me of it, — a quaint French 
house,, not a palace (it is so nice to be 
shown something that is not a palace), 
off in the old part of the city, among the 
narrow streets. There they show you 
the very room where so many witty 
things have been said, Mme. de Se- 
vigneé’s salon, all filled with little white, 
dimity-spread cots, for the Hotel Cana- 
veral is a boarding-school for boys now. 
I saw the portrait which hangs in her 
boudoir, —arecitation-room now, —the 
very portrait from which the vignette in 
the edition at the Manor was taken. 
You remember it, with the curls tied to- 
gether at the temples and hanging out 
from the face. 

How like old times it seemed! — the 

imes when we used to have our even- 
ing” .ags at home; when a good 
transtation of one of those stupid, witty 
letters in the morning made you prom- 
ise me some little bits for the evening, 
picked out of the French memoirs and 
histories in the library ; when poor, dear 
mamma would beg for something more 
amusing, and Major Thayer would bring 
the last novel that Mr. Johnstone had 
sent from Richmond. Who thought 
then that he would be Jfajor Thayer? 
We had majors and colonels all around 
us, but that Horace Thayer would have 
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anything to do with the army would 
have been like a fairy-story to us. 

How many things that have happened 
since that would have sounded like 
a sad story if we had heard of them 
then. I feel old encugh when I think of 
the last five years ; they seem like fifty. 

Papa wants me to ask you to tell us 
something of Mr. Thayer. That he 
reached home saiely, in spite of his ter- 
rible wound, we know; that he was 
slowly getting better in his quiet New 
Hampshire home, of which he used to 
talk sometimes, we know too, but noth- 
ing else. How was it possible to hear 
anything with the armies between us, 
and then, that terrible last spring, Gen- 
eral Lee’s surrender, and all that hap- 
pened around us, with our hurried 
journey to New York, and the ocean 
voyage, that seemed to put an end to 
our former life, and bring us a new one 
in this old world which is a new world 
to us! Yes, I am so old now that I 
look back wondering at myself as I re- 
member the old times, they seem so far 
removed from me. And yet the duties 
are the same, — the same save a greater 
necessity to cheer papa, to make things 

right for him here in this new place, 
where everything is so strangely differ- 
ent from our old life. It is terrible for 
him, —a terrible past to look back upen, 
and a sad future to look forward to. 
I think poor dear mamma was kindly 
spared all this. How could she have 
borne it? As it was, our troubles killed 
her, —she, made only for prosperous 
times, so good, so sweet, so gentle as 
she was. One thing I must say, —if I 
lived a thousand years I could never 
forget Horace Thayer’s thoughtfulness 
for her, nor all that he did for us at that 
terrible time when the Northern armies 
were upon us, and she was dying. 

How foolish I am to talk to you of all 
this, when I only meant to satisfy your 
kind friendship by telling of our life 
here; not a sad life for me,—do not 
think so; I am too busy, my heart and 
my head are too full,—only sad for 
papa because he has no one, nothing. 
He can have no associates ; the Ameri- 
cans here, the Northerners, cannot look 
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kindly upon him, and the few Confed- 
erates who are living poorly here are 
not friendly either. 

It is not a happy thing to be so clear- 
sighted, so gentle in judgment, as papa 
is. To see both sides of a question, to 
be able to put yourself in the place of 
either party, to understand how each 
may be right from his stand-point, to be 
free from prejudice, not carried away by 
feeling, what is it but to lay,one’s self 
open to distrust from both sides, to ac- 
cusations of lukewarmness; and then 
at last to be obliged to choose almost 
against one’s conscience? Poor papa! 
sometimes I am proud that he chose 
the losing side, for seeing so clearly as 
he did that it would beso; sometimes I 
wonder still what course would have 
been the right one. And this is the 
sting for him. He has never known, 
never been able to see clearly, which 
was the right path. I suppose partisans 
on both sides will say this is impossible, 
but it is true. I have thought that 
such a life as papa’s—a student’s life, 
quiet and introverted, with his simple 
duties as a Virginia gentleman marked 
out for him, and his literary tastes keep- 
ing him apart from all around him — was 
a poor preparation for the rush of events 
that swept us all before them. To go 
with his State, with his friends, with the 
people he was so proud of belonging to, 
it seemed easy enough, straightforward 
enough, to Mr. Johnstone, to the Chris- 
ties, to mamma, to me then; but zozw, 
—now I can see what it was to papa, 
a struggle for light when there was no 
light, a terrible conflict of duties. I do 
believe, I always shall believe, that the 
turning-point, the weight that turned 
the scale, was a chivalrous feeling that 
led him to throw himself with the weak- 
er side,—who but he thought then 
that it was the weaker? 

What a rambling letter I am writing 
to you! Here is Thérése with the wai- 
ter of tea, and papa with some old en- 
gravings he has picked up on the quays, 
—such wonderful things, and for a few 
francs. You drag them out from under a 
pile of dingy things, —and dingy enough 
they are themselves, but sometimes 
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they are prizes. They are cheap luxu- 
ries, almost the only ones we can afford. 

Think only, dear Miss Gardiner, that 
we are not unhappy ; homesick some- 
times, sad enough sometimes, but of 
unhappy, and always grateful for what 
you have done to make it easier for us 
here. What would have become of us 
in our first bewilderment, in our present 
loneliness, without the help you secured 
for us by your letter to Miss Bartlett. 
She has been very kind, helping in 
every way, — to find our apartments, to 
arrange all our housekeeping details, 
and, best of all, to give me a hope for 
the future by seeing something more 
than a school-girl’s scrawls in the rude 
pencil-sketches and sepia daubings 
which I flung into my trunks as dear 
remembrances of the old Manor which 
we Can never see again as it was. 

Does Miss Bartlett write to you? 
She has some ideas that cannot be real, 
— itis all her imagination, and nothing 
but nonsense. I, with papa’s happiness 
in my hand, I hope no one who knows 
me could believe that I can have any 
thought nearer than him. And then 
I know what a man ought to be ; I have 
seen papa’s life, and others; I know 
what sacrifice and self-denial mean, 
how a man may do his duty first and 
not think of himself. 

I have read over my last sentence 
since I gave papa his tea. It sounds 
like girlish nonsense, and so it is. A 
woman of twenty-two should be above 
such affectation ; if I could do it with- 
out mutilating my letter, I would tear it 
off, —as it is, it simply means that a 
pleasant artist friend of Miss Bartlett's 
has, Miss Bartlett thinks, a higher opin- 
ion of Ida Ridgeley than she deserves 
or desires. Love to all, to your sister, 
to all your friends, from your loving 
pupil, ‘ore 

Well, the last page of this letter is as 
frank, and bears its meaning as plainly 
on the face of it, as can be expected 
from a young woman of two-and-twenty. 
Let us see what the young gentleman 
“simply means.” His letter is to 
Isaac Thayer :— 
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Paris, July, 1865. 

My DEAR BrorHer:—I post this 
letter at Paris, where I arrived this 
morning after a voyage not all delight- 
ful. Our passengers suffered all the 
disagreeable consequences of tossing 
weather, but my visits to the Folgers, 
and my boyish trips in their fishing- 
sloops, made me ready to help or to 
laugh as the humor took me, and the 
ocean gave me plenty to look at. I 
will not bore you with any of my sky 
and sea experiences. One thing, how- 
ever, would have interested you, who 
watch the sky as carefully as a mer- 
chant does the stock exchange. It was 
the woolly, fleecy look of the clouds 
as we neared this side. Everything 
seemed softened and near ; great heaps 
of white wool rolled up from the horizon, 
and seemed to touch the mast-head. 
You may account for it philosophically ; 
I looked at it with a curious wonder 
whether the earth was to be as strange 
as the sky. And strange it was; the 
little old-fashioned Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
the queer French watering-place, with 
its quaint bathing-machines on the 
beach, its market square in front of the 
cathedral, and the breezy, shaded walks 
on the walls, were sufficiently unlike 
Rye Beach, Nantasket, or the Maine 
coast to make me realize that I was in 
a foreign country, if the heavy-looking 
men in blouses, the stout women in 
short petticoats and white caps, did not 
contrast enough with our wide-awake, 
shambling, lean countrymen and our 
anxious-looking, intelligent women. 

A most melancholy country it is, that 
the railroad carries you through, be- 
tween Boulogne and Paris, —a country 
which would make you despair more 
than did the old fields of Virginia in the 
far-off times. Long, dreary stretches of 
sand, glaring in the sunshine, with here 
and there a cluster of stone huts, — an 
irretrievable country ; I wondered what 
had become of @a belle France. 

But Paris,—I am in Paris, safe 
through the octroi, the ‘cabmen, the 
porters, and on the second floor of 
the snug little Hétel des Etats Unis, 
Rue d’Outin, that Frank Richards rec- 
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ommended, well cared for by the kindly 
Madame Robin, who piques herself on 
her English, and who thinks so much 
of Americans. 

Lucy asks why I say nothing about 
my side. My dear sister, I have noth- 
ing tosay. So far, the wound has given 
me no trouble, and, should it break out 
again, I am in good hands here. Do 
not be anxious about me, I shall do 
well enough. Colonel Ridgeley is my 
most anxious thought at present. I 
shall go to the American bankers, and 
among them I must find his address ; 
but I cannot throw off the weight which 
lies upon me when I think of what may 
have happened. It is two years since 
we have heard anything direct, nothing 
but Miss Gardiner’s note to Lucy, telling 
of the going to Europe last spring. I 
shall find them, however, for we know 
they are in Paris unless they have en- 
tirely changed their plans. 

No, I have not forgotten all that we 
said to each other the evening before I 
left you. There is now no reason but 
my want of means to prevent me from 
trying to win Miss Ridgeley; and that, 
please God to give me good health, 
cannot long stand in my way, with the 
whole West before me, with my educa- 
tion, and with the helping hand which 
you, my dear brother, have held out for 
me to put mine into ever since the day 
you took up your duty of elder brother. 

Who would not be an American with 
the future in his own hands? I shall 
not hesitate, I shall speak at once, at 
whatever risk to myself. I hold it cow- 
ardly for a man who knows his own 
mind to keep silence from a selfish fear 
of a repulse. He has no right to keep 
a woman ignorant of his intentions ; 
nothing seems to me more unmanly 
than the “caution which waits to be as- 
sured of success,” which will not com- 
mit itself to the chances of defeat, which 
gives all risks and takes none. 

Shall I ever cure myself of writing to 
you of my own nearest concerns? It 
is your fault, you have taught me to 
do it; and, because you know me so 
well, others know little of me. 

The city has waked up now, the 
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shops are opening, and the carriages 
beginning to rattle at an hour when the 
day is half over at home, and Madame 
Robin offers a valet de place to show 
me-the wonders of Paris. I thank the 
broken-down seedy-looking individual, 
who stands hat in hand assuring me 
that nobody can show me what he can, 
Paris @ ford, but I am too poor for 
such a troublesome luxury, and I prefer 
making my own mistakes and being 
cheated in my own way. 
II Pp. M. 

Tired out and disappointed! I have 
tried all the prominent American bank- 
ers, seen their books, their letter- 
boxes, but no clew. Of course it is 
only a question of time; the police can 
give me a list of all residents, but I 
had hoped to see them to-day. 

Since banking hours 1 have been in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, looking at 
the French bonnes flirting with the 
Zouaves ; the wonderfully dressed little 
children feeding the birds; the shaky 
old gentlemen sitting on the benches, 
for which you do not pay; and the well- 
to-do shop-women on the chairs for 
which you do pay. I wondered, with 
the children, at the elegant pony car- 
riage drawn by a team of goats; and 
gave a poor boy two sous, that he might 
ride on one of the wooden ponies which 
whirl around so fast. Then I witnessed 
the astonishing performances of Punch 
and Judy, whose witticisms and allusions 
were lost upon me. We have read of 
all these things so often, and pictured 
them to ourselves in such a perversely 
wrong-headed, left-handed way, that 
seeing them as they really are is like 
rubbing our eyes to find ourselves 
awake and the things around us changed 
from dreams to realities. And yet Miss 
Betsy would be glad to believe that 
the café chantant where I took my 
supper to-night was no reality, but only 
a bad dream. Poor Miss Betsy — 
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I think I can write steadily when I 
once get started ; but how to begin with 
every nerve alive, every sense acute; 
with my blood tingling through my 
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veins in a way to make all life that I 
have known before only a dull sleep! 
I have found them, — found them in the 
easiest way ; after all my search at the 
bankers, my application to the police 
registry, — found them by the merest 
chance, let me say by the happiest 
luck. I believe in luck, and in my own 
luck from this time forth. 

Did you ever hear of the Parc Mon- 
ceau, the prettiest little place in Paris ? 
—a bit of the country let into the town, 
lovely with trees and lake and foun- 
tain; a place to come upon as I did 
last Monday at the end of a tiresome, 
sight-seeing day ; strolling around it in 
a listless, stupid way, not knowing, not 
dreaming that my happiness lay before 
me. How we grope like blind people 
for what is just beside us! I had 
looked nervously into the faces of every 
group of foreigners I had met that 
day ; the galleries, the palaces were 
passed through in a way that must 
have distracted my guides. I could 
not have sworn to having seen a pic- 
ture. I was sure of nothing but the 
Venus of Milo, and a disappointing suc- 
cession of English and American faces, 
into which I had rudely stared. But 
here, when I had given up all hope, 
when I was thinking only of the mor- 
row’s chances; here, quietly seated in 
the shade of a little cluster of trees, 
—I play with my happiness, it seems 
so beyond my deserts as not to belong 
to me, — here they were both, Colonel 
Ridgeley and his daughter ; he looking 
older, careworn, but still himself, and she 
all that 1 knew she would be, —all that 
even in the darkest times, when I could 
promise myself nothing, it made me 
happy to think that she would be. She 
was startled, and as I saw it I tried to 
reason myself into quietness, and say 
that it was only the sight of an old 
friend, and that I was a fool to think it 
anything else; but, with this dancing 
happiness going through me, how could 
I listen to anything reasonable ? 

We talked through the surprise of 
meeting, asked and answered the hun- 
dred questions that rose; spoke of 
friendsleft behind, and thought of those 
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who were never to be seen again; then 
we walked home through the gay 
streets to their quaint little rooms. 

To sit there by Colonel Ridgeley’s 
side, and see Ida busying herself with 
the little preparations for tea, while I 
toldof you and of Lucy, and heard of 
their daily life, their plans for the future! 
— I think I am a little crazy to-night, I 
shall not write you any more. 

Yes, Colonel Ridgeley walked to the 
bridge with me, and we stood looking 
over the parapet at the great pile of 
the Louvre, which stretched out before 
us, while he spoke for the first time of 
the war, of himself in connection with 
it. He said very little, but that little 
was said with an earnestness that 
makes every word stand out before me. 
“TJ have lived to feel that in the most 
important decision of my life I decided 
wrongly; I have lived to be glad that 
evenis have proved me in the wrong ; 
but, believe me, Major Thayer, utterly 
blinded-to our country’s claims as we 
may have seemed to you, the dupes of 
intriguing politicians as we certainly 
were, I am not the only Southerner 
who thought he was doing his duty in 
standing by his State. Not for slavery, 
—you know what my feeling has al- 
ways been there, — but because we real- 
ly believed that our first duty was to our 
State, —to go with her, right or wrong. 
Does this seem impossible to you? 
When you haye lived as long as I have, 
you may come to know what it is to be 
torn by doubt as to the right.” 

* But now —” said I. 

“Yes, now I see my way clearly, 
hard as that way may be, to stay here 
a few months,—long enough to give 
myself breathing time, and to allow some 
bitter feelings at home to pass away, 
and then to go back and follow the ex- 
ample set by some of our best men in 
trying to reconcile our people to what 
is and must be. Nor am I unhappy; 
I see hope for us in the future, I see a 
clear path of duty before me. I am 
not to be pitied,” he continued, shaking 
my hand as he said good night: “ those 
are to be pitied who will not accept the 
inevitable, — those of my countrymen 
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who have exiled themselves forever in 
a cowardly despair.” 

Yesterday morning found me as de- 
sponding as the day before I had been 
hopeful, but I would not send my letter 
till I knew my fate; and now — that 
blessed little Parc Monceau —I1 have 
seen it again, seen it with Ida alone. 
I think there is a broken colonnade 
there, which stretches beside the love- 
liest of walks, along which go wander- 
ing the merriest of children and the 
archest of bonnes, who bent knowing 
glances toward the young foreign 
couple, one of whom never saw them till 
he knew how happy he was. I do not 
know how soon I took her home to her 
father, — a man in a three-cornered hat 
came to say that the gates were shut at 
dark, — but Colonel Ridgeley did not 
look surprised when I told him how 
long I had loved her. He said, there 
on that same bridge where we had 
talked two nights before, “It is true 
that there was a time when the thought 
of my daughter’s marrying out of her 
own circle, out of my own peculiar con- 
nections, would have been a very pain- 
ful thing to me; perhaps I should even 
have thought such a connection an un- 
equal one; but a larger knowledge, a 
more extended experience, have taught 
me a truer wisdom. And for yourself, 
you must not think that I have been so 
careless a father as to trust my daugh- 
ter so entirely and so intimately to your 
society without remembering that this 
might be the result. I know you, Hor- 
ace, very thoroughly, I believe; and 
there is no one to whom I would give 
her more readily. My dear boy, there 
is nothing so strange in all this ; is the 
friendship of years to go for nothing? 
did you not believe it to be sincere?” 
After that, my dear brother, do you 
wonder that I came home happy ? 

Your brother, 
HORACE. 


After these letters I have only one 
thing to say. I am glad it was not 
the police that brought them together. 


_That would have been more prosaic 


than even the telegraph official. 
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MOY DAR biG S, 


Y Rose, so red and round, 
My Daisy, darling of the summer weather, 
You must go down now, and keep house together, 
Low underground ! 


O little silver line 
Of meadow water, ere the cloud rise darkling 
Slip out of sight, and with your comely sparkling 
Make their hearth shine. 


Leaves of the garden bowers, 
The frost is coming soon,—your prime is over; 
So gently fall, and make a soft, warm cover 

To house my flowers. 


Lithe willow, too, forego 
The crown that makes you queen of woodland graces, 
Nor leave the winds to shear the lady tresses 

From your drooped brow. 


Oak, held by strength apart 
From all the trees, stop now your stems from growing, 
And send the sap, while yet ’tis bravely flowing, 
Back to your heart. 


And ere the autumn sleet 

Freeze into ice, or sift to bitter snowing, 

Make compact with your peers for overstrowing 
My darlings sweet. 


So when their sleepy eyes 
Shall be unlocked by May with rainy kisses, 
They to the sweet renewal of old blisses 
Refreshed may rise. 


Lord, in that evil day 
When my own wicked thoughts like thieves waylay me, 
Or when pricked conscience rises up to slay me, 
Shield me, I pray. 


Ay, when the storm shall drive, 

Spread thy two blessed hands like leaves above me, 

And with thy great love, though none else should love me, 
Save me alive! 


Heal with thy peace my strife ; 

And as the poet with his golden versing 

Lights his low house, give me, thy praise rehearsing, 
To light my life. 


Shed down thy grace in showers, 
And if some roots of good, at thy appearing, 
Be found in me, transplant them for the rearing 
Of heavenly flowers. 
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FOREIGN FACES. 


HE value and significance of the 

human face is hardly appreciated 
in our industrial life. So many of us 
are intent upon the same thing that all 
our faces have but one meaning; so 
much monotony, very often ignoble, is 
tiresome. We are classified by our 
life, and fall under a type, — either the 
clerical, the mercantile, or the politi- 
cal type. The unending succession of 
variations of these types is not stimu- 
lating to artists or poets. The novel- 
ist, to find a subject that interests him, 
has to go down to the picturesque and 
vagabond classes. He carefully avoids 
the respectable ; they may point his 
moral, but cannot adorn his tale. 

In that great period of modern Eu- 
rope which succeeded to the Middle 
Ages, and called man from renuncia- 
tions and asceticisms to his natural 
life, which completely set aside me- 
dizval inspirations, and gave us the 
natural and humanizing works of Da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 
Tintoret, of Rabelais, Montaigne, Cor- 
neille, Cervantes, Chaucer, and Shake- 
speare, — spirits that fed themselves at 
those twin sources of all good and all 
beauty, nature and Greek antiquity, — 
the human face was a poem, individual, 
charged with its own burden of mean- 
ing, marked with the character of its 
personal and uncommon experience. 
But to-day we have so systematized 
everything, our social life is so per- 
fectly organized, we are in such public 
and close communion, that we have 
obliterated all striking differences ; we 
resemble each other. All of us have 
the same story to tell; we tell it in the 
same language; we carefully avoid a 
peculiar experience and an uncommon 
expression. The press and the pulpit 
have given the people fade phrases and 
trite sentiment in place of the racy and 
fresh expressions which were the out- 
come of their occupation and of their 
idiosyncrasies of character. 
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In our country, which is the most 
perfect result of modern ideas, the 
uniformity of life, and consequent uni- 
formity of faces, is more apparent than 
in continental Europe; for in Europe 
there are whole populations not yet 
out of medieval ideas, others that yet 
remain bound to those of the First 
Empire. There are provinces in the 
middle of France that live by the ideas 
and passions of the sixteenth century. 
In Bretagne, for example, it is said 
that the peasants have the naive faith 
of the time of the good king Saint 
Louis, and live entirely in the thir- 
teenth century. Among such people 
you find the average face is not to be 
classed as clerical, political, or mer- 
cantile; as that of trader, gambler, or 
grasper. 

From the provinces of France, from 
the heart of the solitary and simple 
life of the country, young men go to 
Paris. They make the glory of France. 
They are not modelled after common 
types ; they have not been made by 
newspapers and pulpits; they are 
themselves. One day it was Rabelais 
from Chinnon, Montaigne from Peri- 
gord, Napoleon from Corsica, Lamen- 
nais from Saint-Malo, Lamartine from 
Macon, Millet from Greville. Although 
Molitre, Rousseau, and George Sand, 
three great personalities, three remark- 
able faces, were born in cities, the life 
of Rousseau derived all its beauty and 
all its literary charm from his experi- 
ence in the country ; the same may be 
said of George Sand. As for Molitre, 
he lived at a time when Paris, still a 
mediaval city, occupied by the pow- 
dered and ruffled and ribboned gallants 
of the court of Louis XIII., was varied 
and picturesque. 

We build so rapidly to-day, that, 
unlike our ancestors, who always lived 
in the houses of their forefathers, we 
live in our own shells, and our cities 
always correspond with the actual gen- 
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eration. The monotony and system of 
our life does not produce individuals, 
but general types of a common char- 
acter. What we call the American 
face is high-browed, cold-eyed, thin- 
lipped; it has a dry skin, long nose, 
high cheek-bones; it is a face wholly 
devoid of poetry, of sentiment, of ten- 
derness, of imagination; it is a keen, 
sensible, calculating, aggressive face, 
certainly not a face to fascinate or love. 
It is most interesting when it is most 
ugly, like the good Lincoln’s. Happily, 
he was an individual that no system, 
no routine, no official life, could destroy 
or make negative. But how many pub- 
lic functionaries thought he had a poor 
face! The average American face has 
not the interest to me of Lincoln’s; it 
is not so noble, so good. Lincoln’s 
face, full of rude forms, expressed a 
simple, benevolent, thoughtful spirit. 

On the Continent you will meet with 
a vast variety of physiognomies, indi- 
vidual, suggestive, and often full of. 
charm. The ugliest faces, I suppose, 
are to be found at Bale. The Swiss 
women of the lower classes are ab- 
surdly ugly. A walk through Bale 
explained to me why Holbein was the 
greatest painter of ugly faces that the 
world has produced, or is likely ever to 
produce. But I am to speak especially 
of faces seen at Paris. 

In a students’ restaurant of the Quar- 
tier Latin, for example, I have ob- 
served romantic and beautiful faces of 
young men. One, perhaps from the 
South of France, had a warm, bronzed 
skin, warm eyes, abundant black hair 
falling upon either side of a low, 
square, white forehead. He had a 
dreamy, brooding face. It had no trace 
of trade or machinery ; it was like a 
troubadour’s song; his hair reminded 
me of the curls of Antinous in the 
Louvre. Certainly I enjoyed taking 
my dinner opposite to him. He was 
far better to me than one of the million 
duplicates of Young America, whose 
face is bare of poetry, romance, and 
sentiment. The face of the young 
American, regular, handsome, full of 
energy, will, decision, shows too much 
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the domination of purely material 
things. . 

At one time I became interested in 
two brothers. They were twins, about 
twenty-five, with comical, libidinous 
faces. They always dined with com- 
pany, bubbled with laughter and fun, 
and sang half the time. They were 
law students. When they ate and 
drank and sang, in spite of their very 
proper clothes they seemed like two 
fauns strayed into modern Paris. If 
they were, happy for the jury that shall 
listen to their pleading, and happy the 
judge who shall hear their citations. 
They revived a chapter of pagan my- 
thology, and suggested all the sport of 
their ancestors. Nature was in full 
force in their great awkward bodies. 

The women faces of Paris are of an 
indescribable variety. Paris draws to 
herself, at one time or another, the 
most beautiful women of the provinces. 
Paris is the gallery in which they are 
best seen, the s@doz where they will be 
the most admired. The gay and unre- 
strained Parisian does not withhold the 
expression of his feeling as the Eng- 
lishman does. 

At the public balls you will remark 
the rare beauty of the girls, — girls and 
women of the people. The black-eyed 
or blond Parisian, slender, graceful, 
nervous, all fire and action; or the 
peasant-girl, large, round, soft, ruddy, 
quiet. One obscure Paris model, I 
knew, was a tall blond Lombard girl, 
with luxuriant taw>y hair, which, al- 
ways in “admired c.sorder,” was sim- 
ply drawn back and twisted on the head. 
She loved Victor Hugo’s books, was a 
Red Republican, and would have fought 
and sung on the barricades like an 
Amazon of Liberty, with the same care- 
less spirit that she sang and sat in 
Parisian studios. She had eyes blue 
as her own Adriatic, a finely formed 
full mouth, a fair skin, and a superb 
neck, well placed. She carried her head 
like a swan. Although poor, almost 
homeless, no social slavery had touched 
her. Her face was wild and free like 
a Bacchante’s. A great painter could 
have found an immortal type in her 
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large noble face and heroic figure, — 
could:have seen under the rags of her 
poverty an antique virgin, sister of the 
Venus of Milo. How long would an 
artist have to hunt in New York or 
Boston for such a type! We produce 
one type, — “ the girl of the period,” — 
who generally overdresses, who is pert 
and trivial, who is intelligent and viva- 
cious, but dreams just as little as her 
brother the clerk or her father the 
banker. They have but one idea, —it 
is to advance. The girl of the Conti- 
nent dreams, feels poetry, is impres- 
sionable, naive, and has sentiment ; if 
of the people, she is generous, and re- 
spects her impulses. I have seen in 
Paris, at the public concerts, French 
girls, white and blond, demure and 
frail, delicate like New England Sun- 
day-school teachers; looking at them, 
you could not expect anything but a 
tract or a hymn, but they give you 
something very different. 

A type very often seen is the beau- 
tiful dark woman, with an oval face, 
dead olive skin, very pale, Oriental eyes 
stained with henna, hair in great flat 
bands on the temples, coiled and twist- 
ed behind,—a type admired by Gau- 
tier, Baudelaire, and De Musset; the 
kind of woman of whom De Musset 
wrote, “Two destroying angels, sweet 
and cruel, walk invisible at her side; 
they are Voluptuousness and Death.” 

But let us look upon celebrated faces ; 
there is Nillson, she who is loved 
and admired by all Paris. I have seen 
her modest and girlish face, heard her 
sweet voice. Such a face makes crit- 
ics eloquent and versifiers poets. ‘The 
French commit excesses in describing 
her. <A writer, in one of the first Re- 
views, tried to express the meaning 
of her eyes, and wrote: “The eye of 
Christine Nillson, now green, now of a 
limpid blue with gold reflections, has 
the cold and cruel beauty of the blind- 
ing and shivering suns of the Falberg, 
always crowned with snow and ice; 
and it also resembles that gulf of the 
Maelstrom about which Edgar Poe 
speaks to us, — the strange and ravish- 
ing sensation with which it confounds 
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the spectator, — strange indeed! From 
afar, vague and fleeting apparition, night 
crowned with stars, — that slender fig- 
ure from the North, when you see her 
close by, shows features largely cut as 
in the antique statues ; the cheeks and 
the chin are solid and reassuring like 
strength.” This interesting verbal ex- 
travagance has some meaning, and 
helps me to appreciate the suggestive- 
ness of the Swedish face of Christine 
Nillson. 

Another remarkable face at Paris 
was Charles Baudelaire’s. At twenty- 
one, rich, handsome, having written his 
first verses, — his face was said to have 
been of a rare beauty. The eyebrow 
pure, long, of a great sweep, covered 
warm Oriental eyes, vividly colored ; 
the eye was black and deep, it em- 
braced, questioned, and reflected what- 
ever surrounded it; the nose grace- 
ful, ironical, with forms well defined, 
the end somewhat rounded and pro- 
jecting, made me think of the cel- 
ebrated phrase of the poet: AZy soul 
flutters over perfumes, as the souls of 
other men flutter over music. The 
mouth was arched, and refined by the 
mind, and made one think of the splen- 
dor of fruits. The chin was rounded, 
but of a proud relief, strong like that of 
Balzac. The brow was high, broad, 
magnificently designed, covered with 
silken hair, which, naturally curly, fell 
upon a neck like that of Achilles. 

Theodore Rousseau had a face that 
was said to resemble one of the black 
bulls of his own Jura; Courbet, called 
handsome, resembles an Assyrian, Gau- 
tier, a Turkish Pacha ; Ingres’s face re- 
sembled that of a civilized gorilla. He 
was probably the ugliest and most ob- 
stinate man in Europe, — obstinate like 
Thiers. The noble and beautiful head 
of George Sand, so superbly drawn by 
Couture, resembles the Venus of Milo. 
Her large, tranquil eyes are almost as 
celebrated as her romances ; they are 
brooding and comprehensive ; they sug- 
gest sacred and secret things. Liszt 
had an uncommon face; “nervous, 
floating loose, all the emotions of his 
music, all the fantasies of his impro- 
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visation passed upon his countenance, 
quick as his fingers ran upon the keys, 
—amoved, strange, and always inspired 
face.” A French portrait-painter, who 
had the talent of an antique medalist, 
abstracted all the fleeting expressions 
from Liszt’s face, and “in place of an 
ephemeral man seemed to have copied 
an immortal statue.” 

French artists have painted some of 
the greatest modern heads. Lamennais 
by Scheffer, Napoleon III. by Flan- 
drin, George Sand by Couture, Cher- 
ubini by Ingres, — what American 
faces and portraits shall we place be- 
side these? Lincoln by Marshall? 
Chief Justice Shaw by Hunt? and the 
late Mr. Furness’s portraits of women ? 
they do not represent so much science 
nor so much art as the foreign work. 

Flandrin’s Napoleon is extraordinary. 
It expresses a still intensity. It is a 
“‘ gray, sad, stern, heavy, tiresome, bad 
face.” Not as art, but as character, 
we place by the side of it Napoleon’s 
immortal American contemporary, Mar- 
shall’s engraving of the good Lincoln ; 
it is a sad, kind, simple, generous face. 

Delacroix had “a rude, square face, 
small vivid black eyes, that shot their 
glance from under projecting brows and 
reminded one of an etching of Rem- 
brandt. He had a profound and mel- 
ancholy smile, a thin, open, trembling 
nostril ; his mouth was firmly formed, 
was like a bent bow; from it he lanced 
his bitter words. He was not beauti- 
ful in the eyes of good citizens, but he 
had a radiant and spiritual face, intense 
with emotion and thought. Storms had 
passed over it.” 

The only two French faces that re- 
semble Americans that I know are 
those of Favre and Ollivier. Emile Olli- 
vier looks like a Bostonian, and, at the 
first glance, Jules Favre like a New 
England clergyman. But as you look 
at Favre’s bold and aggressive face, 
you find in it that indescribable some- 
thing which all foreign faces have, which 
scarcely any American face has, which 
I suppose is the result of sentiments 
and pictures, and statues and music, 
and of things that never touch an 
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American’s life, but which are the 
habitual experience of a Frenchman. 
His face has not the hardness and cold- 
ness of our own, it seems to have a 
greater range of expression, is more 
mobile, and fuller in gradation ; even 
Guizot’s, thin and poor like a parson’s, 
severe like a theologian’s, has a look 
that assures you he has not spent his 
life upon local things. 

The variety of the type of face upon 
the Continent, and especially in Paris, is 
not only to be attributed to the greater 
play of the social life, but also to the 
greater variety of wsthetic influences 
that act upon individuals. There can 
be no question but that women, when 
most impressionable, fix and repeat the 
impressions which they receive; and 
that a population daily familiarized with 
the most beautiful forms and heads of 
antiquity, the most beautiful paintings 
of the Italian masters, must reproduce 
some of the fine traits which they have 
contemplated while walking in the 
Louvre or in the public gardens. 

The “influence of art” is either a 
beautiful fiction or an impressive and 
beautiful reality; the population of 
Paris makes me believe it is a real- 
ity. Walking the streets, I have seen 
just such faces as glow in color or 
shine in the marble of statues in the 
galleries of the Louvre. The low brows 
and full lips of the Egyptian sphinxes, 
the faces of Assyrian kings, the slender 
and elegant forms of the Etruscans, 
preserved with costly care in the public 
museums, free to the people, are re- 
peated by French mothers. It is well 
that a race so mobile, so impression- 
able, surround themselves with grand 
and beautiful forms, with things that 
enrich the life. If their habitual life 
were as bare of such objects of 
enthusiastic contemplation as is the 
life of most American mothers, fa- 
cial traits would inevitably degener- 
ate to flat monotony, become debased, 
and poor in suggestion. When you ob- 
serve a beautiful face in Paris, it is 
generally classic, or at least you can 
refer it back to some historic type. It 
may be a living illustration of some 
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Greek or Italian form, perhaps it is 
light, — charming, pleasant, like Wat- 
teau’s dames, all sunny gayety; or it 
is a sweet, soft, innocent, voluptuous 
face, like one of Greuze’s girls. 

In going through our portrait-gal- 
leries, the annual array of the Academy 
of Design, we encounter insignificant 
and pretentious faces, vulgar faces, hard 
faces, stupid faces, faces of men sitting 
to be looked at, rarely one that looks 
at you and holds you with the glance, 
like Titian’s grand heads. We do not 
admire our fellow-citizens on canvas 
or in photographs. Seldom do we find 
a face so forceful as that of Parke 
Godwin’s, worthy model for Rembrandt, 
or like Sandford R. Gifford’s, worthy 
model for Titian or Velasquez, or Dr. 
Brownson’s face, which was so vigor- 
ously painted by Healy. These are 
exceptions, for S. R. Gifford looks more 
like one of Titian’s portraits than like 
an average American ; Parke Godwin 
looks like a Tintoret, and Bryant like 
one of Fuseli’s bards civilized. 

Béranger had a beautiful face; it 
beamed with a genial and fatherly 
spirit; Lamennais, with his immense 
brow and piercing eyes, looked like 
a converted Mephistopheles still trou- 
bled with questions, the most pure- 
ly intellectual and intense of human 
faces, — to mea terrible face; then there 
was the extraordinary face of Michel 
the advocate, described by George Sand 
in Histoire de ma Vie, looking as if 
he had two craniums, one soldered 
upon the other; the sign of all the high 
faculties of the soul not more prominent 
at the prow than the generous instincts 
were at the stern of the strong vessel. 
At the first glance, although but thirty, 
he looked sixty years old. 

When you enter the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, you are struck with 
the resemblance to American faces, 
but they are more refined. The men 
of state all over the world have the 
same general traits. It is only by 
watching the play of emotion and the 
movement of thought that you notice 
the difference. Then you see that 
they have thoughts that are not our 
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thoughts, and are qualified by fine and 
exquisite things. In one word, they 
have a refined scale of emotions un- 
known to us. 

The human face is a sublime, a beau- 
tiful, a mysterious revelation. The life 
experience traces itself upon the living 
clay, and for a brief moment the soul 
looks through a splendid mask of time, 
transfigured or disfigured by bodily 
habits, vices, or passions. Most faces 
are bad imitations of animals; I say 
bad, because the animal type is con- 
fused, not in its perfection when mixed 
with the human. The most animal 
types are the Roman heads. 

It is a great misfortune to be preoc- 
cupied with vulgar or trivial things; 
they cannot make the heroic face. The 
reason that poets have such beautiful 
faces, in spite of habits like Burns’s 
and Poe’s, is that they contemplate 
beautiful things and think grand and 
generous thoughts. All the great paint- 
ers have been handsome and remarka- 
ble looking men; Titian, and Raphael, 
and Rubens, and Vandyke readily illus- 
trate my statement. Tintoret had a 
solemn and grand face; Da Vinci, a 
noble and beautiful face ; Rembrandt, 
a sagacious, honest, profound face. 
Our fine sculptors, Brown, Ward, Palm- 
er, and Thompson, have something Con- 
tinental about their faces, and do not 
look narrow, but as if illuminated by a 
ray of the ideal. The finest faces in 
Europe were the faces of Shakespeare, 
Moligre, and Goethe. Their faces 
prove to us that just in the measure that 
we escape sordid thoughts and material 
cares, and occupy our minds with the 
beauty of nature, the wit of men, the 
poetry of life, we set to work a skilful 
sculptor, who day by day models with 
an imperceptible and sure hand the 
heavy, expressionless clay; andin time 
the rude features become almost grand 
with goodness like Lincoln’s, beautiful 
with tranquillity like Washington’s, or 
Titanic like Webster’s. 

Let us imitate the Greeks, the most 
beautiful of all the historic races, or 
the Etruscans, which were the most 
elegant, and recommend to the women 
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of the land to place in their houses the 

statues of antique heroes, the pictures 

of beautiful women. Each generation 

should be the perfected illustration of 
all that we admire or ought to admire. 

But let us dispense with cast-iron dogs, 

deer, and nymphs, manufactured by en- 

terprising Americans for our country 

homes. The worse than barbarous 

taste shown in these hideous imitations 

of reality must make a lover of the 

beautiful despair. We have got to 

learn that statues and fountains and 

vases cannot be made as we make sew- 

ing-machines and steam-ploughs ; that a 

cast-iron dog, from a poor model, does 

not take the place of the antique boar of 
the Tuileries or the Lion of Barye. 

It is because poets and painters and 
men of science are admitted into the 
universal life that their faces lose mean, 
local traits and resemble each other. 
The noblest men are not national, but 
universal. When we think great ac- 
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tions, we look them; when we enter- 
tain dreams and have sentiment, we 
look it, as Hawthorne, as Shelley, as 
Keats. The face betrays the thought. 
What would Whittier’s face be without 
the poetry that has flown over it? What 
is any face that has not been touched, 
shaped, developed by those invisible 
influences which come to us from the 
ideal world and nature, which we 
call art, science, music? If we spend 
our days monotonously, like fabricators 
of pins, we must drain our faces of even 
what we bring from our anterior life ; 
and how soon most of us lose the traces 
of that life which in childhood gives such 
a magic and innocent depth to the eye, 
which remains sometimes in boyhood 
and youth,—a wide-eyed, bewildered 
expression, as if to say the soul does 
not yet understand why it is subjected 
to the enormous pressure of prosaic 
and deadening circumstances accumu- 
lated by the machinery of social life. 


MY VISIT TQ THE GORILEA. 


O not expect, fastidious reader, to 

be regaled with a dish of spicy 
adventure from the wilds of Africa, 
where the gorilla is “at home” to all 
inquiring friends ; for I am sorry to say 
that I have never visited that most 
delightful region. My exploits as a 
hunter have been neither numerous 
nor wonderful, and I have never been 
able to fare sumptuously every day on 
stewed tigers and rhinoceros steaks. 
To be sure, I have had many imaginary 
adventures in which all the pleasures 
of the chase were experienced without 
any of the perils, and in fancy I have 
often bagged a hippopotamus and throt- 
tled a giraffe. As a matter of fact, 
however, I have seldom slaughtered 
any game more dangerous than tom- 
cats ; and my weapons in those exciting 
combats were neither rifles nor revolv- 
ers, but simply brickbats. However, it 


is the spirit in which warfare is con- 
ducted that determines its character 
and dignity, and I am convinced that 
as much courage may be shown in a 
struggle with a tom-cat as in an en- 
counter with a lion. 

The most trivial circumstances often 
develop a hardihood which will prove 
itself equal to the most terrible emer- 
gencies. It was the pursuit of hares 
and foxes which produced in the 
perfumed loungers of Pall Mall the 
dauntless heroism that scaled the Re- 
dan. And the simple out-door sports, 
the athletic exercises, and the mimic 
conflicts of the gymnasium, did much 
to nurture the unrivalled valor which 
shone so conspicuously on the battle- 
fields of the Rebellion. As for quick- 
ness of eye and steadiness of nerve, 
so essential to the hunter whether of 
beasts or men, there is no comparison 
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between the complete self-mastery re- 
quired in skilfully firing a revolver and 
in successfully shying a brickbat. The 
dead-shot who can snuff a taper with 
his rifle, would find it no easy matter 
to hit a tom-cat on the wing with a 
brickbat, or bring down a gutter-snipe 
with a paving-stone. Have you ever 
- seen a tom-cat at bay, Mr. Tompkins ? 
If not, your education has been sadly 
neglected. To confront that infuriated 
beast with his breast swelling with the 
unbridled passions of a Bengal tiger, 
his back arching fearfully, his hair 
bristling like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine, his jaws disclosing teeth 
of quite tremendous power, and spit- 
ting rage and fury at every breath, 
might well appall the heroic soul of a 
Wallace or shake the iron nerves of a 
Gérard. 

It was said of that mighty hunter, 
that modern Nimrod, Gordon Cum- 
ming, who left as many bones to bleach 
on the forest floor of the tropics as 
whitened any of the battle-fields of 
Napoleon, that he quitted Great Britain 
to take part in a war against savages, 
and abandoned that kind of amusement 
because “ warring with mere men yield- 
ed no relish to his splendid and bloody 
ambition.” At last he returned home, 
“weeping because there were no more 
animals to vanquish, and desolate be- 
cause the megatherium was disposed 
of before he took to shooting.”  Cir- 
cumstances have prevented me from 
imitating his illustrious example, and, 
instead of hunting wild beasts in the 
wilderness, I have been obliged to 
moralize over them in the menagerie. 
That institution is my pet fancy, and 
as George Selwyn was certain to be 
in attendance at an execution, so I 
am always present whenever there 
is any excitement among the animals. 
Ihave punched the lordly lion in the 
superb collection at Regent’s Park, 
snubbed the sagacious elephant in 
the Jardin des Plantes, fluttered the 
eagles in the Prater at Vienna, and 
been hugged by the affectionate bears 
at Berne. My greatest happiness 
consists in seeing some new specimen 
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of animated nature, and I would travel 
far to 


“Behold the naturalist that in his teens 
Found six new species in a dish of greens.” 


When Mr. Barnum announced that 
he had a live gorilla on exhibition at 
his Museum, I was seized with an irre- 
sistible, and, as my friends said, a fever- 
ish desire to see it, partly because it 
was a decided novelty, but principally 
on account of its affinity to the human 
species. As a student of Monboddo, 
as a follower of Lamarck, as a disciple 
of Darwin, I have availed myself of 
every opportunity to trace the connec- 
tion between man and the monkey, and 
to ascertain the exact point at which 
the lower animal assumes the functions 
of the higher. I must confess, how- 
ever, that in my investigations I have 
met with many disappointments. At 
last I have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that, although there are many men 
possessing the qualities of monkeys, 
there are no monkeys with the higher 
faculties of men. It may be difficult 
to decide whether it is easier to lift a 
monkey up or to drag a mortal down, 
but I am satisfied that the millennium 
of monkeys is yet in the distant future. 
When the lamb can lie down with the 
lion without being inside of him, the 
grotesque parody on human nature may 
become its perfect counterpart. 

Everybody remembers the lines in 
Pope’s Essay on Man in which the 
poet represents the inhabitants of the 
celestial regions as so pleased with the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac that they 

“ Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And showed a Newton as we show an ape.” 

I have always regarded this as rather a 
dubious compliment to the philosopher, 
but not without value as an indication 
of the esteem in which the little hunch- 
back of Twickenham held the members 
of the apish family with whom the scur- 
rilous dunces of Grub Street delighted 
to compare him. 

As it was impossible for me to meet 
the gorilla on his “native heath,” to 
waylay him in the jungle or entrap him 
on the mountain, I thought the next 
best thing was to confront him at Bar- 
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num’s. Being in New York soon after 
his arrival, I walked down Broadway, 
and, on approaching the Museum, my 
attention was attracted by a large pic- 
ture suspended over the street in front 
of that renowned establishment. It 
represented the gorilla carrying off a 
female African under one arm, while 
with the other he brandished a club at 
a hunter, who was discharging his rifle 
at this ruthless destroyer of domestic 
happiness. At the same time another 
gorilla was overpowering an unfortu- 
nate darkey, — perhaps the husband of 
the wretched female previously men- 
tioned. The painting seemed to me 
very striking and impressive, and well 
calculated, as the play-bills felicitously 
say, to convey a great moral lesson. It 
is true that a severe critic might have 
found fault with it as a work of art, and 
pronounced the coloring gaudy, the 
drawing defective, and the attitudes 
unnatural. But the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of the multitude outweighs the 
censorious judgment of the connois- 
seur. The picture was certainly very 
attractive to crowds of coon-faced coun- 
trymen and ragged newsboys, whose 
encomiums were earnest, if not elegant. 
« That big monkey must be a stunner,” 
said an admiring urchin in my pres- 
ence; “just see how jimmy he grabs 
that nigger-woman!” The rhetoric of 
Ruskin could hardly add force to that 
crude but comprehensive criticism. 
Doubtless not a few of the rude rus- 
tics who gazed so intently on the picto- 
rial gorilla cheerfully paid their thirty 
cents in the expectation of seeing the 
animal as he was depicted on the glow- 
ing canvas, but they were doomed to 
disappointment. So were the confiding 
creatures who read and believed the 
accounts in the newspapers of the ex- 
ploits of the gorilla, when he was first 
taken to the Museum, in bending a 
solid bar of iron two and a half inches 
in diameter, and in performing various 
other surprising feats of strength. They 
undoubtedly expected to see a huge 
creature, whom one could hardly look 
at without fainting, securely fastened 
by an enormous chain-cable, and con- 
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fined in a cage with iron bars at least 
six inches thick, —the said bars having 
deep indentations made by the teeth of 
the gorilla, and twisted into uncouth 
shapes by his relentless: paws. They 
were probably prepared to find him 
chewing cast-iron instead of spruce- 
gum or “ Century,” and nibbling steel 
nails to keep his teeth sharp and his 
digestionsound. Readers of Du Chaillu, 
who remembered how that adventurous 
traveller heard the roar of the gorilla 
three miles off, and the noise of beat- 
ing his breast with his fists at a dis- 
tance of a mile, must have expected to 
be almost deafened by the yells and 
appalled by the hideous appearance of 
the horrid insect. To be sure, this was 
said to be but a baby gorilla, a mere 
infant only two and a half years old; 
although the advertisement mentioned 
its height as five feet two inches, which, 
according to the best authorities, is not 
far from the average height of the full- 
grown animal. 

On entering the Museum and making 
the necessary preliminary inquiries, I 
proceeded, not without some trepida- 
tion, to the hall of the gorilla. As I 
approached his cage, the first object 
that caught my eye was a sign, on 
which were these warning words, “On 
account of the fierce nature of the go- 
rilla, he must not be disturbed.” This 
was to me a very provoking announce- 
ment, for I brought my cane with me 
on purpose to stir him up and make 
him lively. As he sat on his haunches, 
looking idiotically at the spectators, it 
was evident to every unprejudiced ob- 
server that he needed the healthy stim- 
ulus which a stick is so well calculated 
to afford. Although my cane was a 
valuable one, I was prepared to sacri- 
fice it, if necessary, for the good of the 
gorilla, and would actually have seen it 
shivered to splinters without a pang. 
In the cause of science, in the interest 
of humanity, who would not cheerfully 
part with the fripperies of fashion and 
the superfluities of society? As a 
member of the Association for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, I have 
always been in favor of giving caged 
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beasts this kind of excitement. It 
quickens their sluggish circulation, 


rouses them from their savage leth- 
argy, and lends a pleasing variety to 
the dismal monotony of their weari- 
some confinement. 

But, as the French say, let us return 
to our monkeys, and examine the go- 
rilla, which I barely got a glimpse of 
on my arrival on account of the crowd 
around his cage. I remember read- 
ing an anecdote of a young man who, 
while visiting a menagerie in some 
Western town, amused himself by pok- 
ing a rather quiet orang-outang with 
his cane. The animal seemed unus- 
ually restive under this treatment, and 
at last exclaimed, much to the aston- 
ishment of the spectators, “If you 
punch me any more, Jim Wilson, Ill 
come out and whip you out of your 
boots.” Anywhere but in Mr. Bar- 
num’s establishment the printed warn- 
ings about not disturbing the gorilla 
might have excited suspicion that they 
were designed to prevent an examina- 
tion which might reveal a power behind 
the throne, or, to speak more plainly, a 
man in the gorilla’s skin. Whether it 
was a real gorilla or not was quite 
another question. Though not of a 
sceptical turn of mind, I found it hard 
to believe that I stood in the pres- 
ence of what the enthusiastic Du 
Chaillu calls “the king of the African 
forest,” and what even his detractors 
admit to be the most powerful and 
ferocious of the simian kind. An ani- 
mal that, according to Du Chaillu, is 
feared by the tiger, and has no’ peer 
but in the crested lion of Mount Atlas, 
ought to have pride in his port, defiance 
in his eye, and really look the great 
sublime he is. To be sure, this speci- 
men was called a baby, though he 
seemed to me an enormous infant, and, 
as the boys say, extremely large for his 
size. He was confined in an ordinary 
cage with iron bars of about one half 
inch in diameter, which seemed rather 
a frail barrier to those who remem- 
bered the newspaper reports which 
represented the gorilla on his first 
appearance at the Museum as bending 
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with ease bars of five times the thick- 
ness. He also had an ornamental 
chain about his graceful neck. Let me 
frankly confess, at the outset, that I am 
not an indiscriminate monkey-fancier, 
or amateur in apes, although I know a 
thing or two about them. Even if I 
can tell a Ring-tailed Squealer from a 
Red Howler, a Malbrouck from a Dou- 
roucouli, and a Cacajao from a Chim- 
panzee, it by no means follows that I 
make any pretensions to a profound 
and exhaustive knowledge of the whole 
subject. 

It is sagaciously remarked by an 
eminent naturalist, Professor Huxley, 
in his interesting and suggestive work 
on “Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
Nature,” that “any. one who cannot 
see the posterior lobe in an ape’s brain 
is not likely to give a very valuable 
opinion respecting the posterior cornu 
or the hippocampus minor.” This 
lucid observation suggests one of the 
limitations of my own knowledge. The 
learned professor has, unconsciously 
perhaps, described my personal predic- 
ament. I frankly confess that I can’t 
see it, i. e. the posterior lobe, and 
therefore refrain from expressing any 
opinion on the hippocampus minor, 
which I really couldn’t distinguish 
from a drum-major. But although 
I know little or nothing of the inter- 
nal organization of the simian kind, 
I am tolerably familiar with their ex- 
ternal appearance. It was with con- 
siderable confidence, therefore, on first 
beholding the so-called gorilla, that 
I pronounced him an unmitigated 
humbug. From numerous descriptions 
and illustrations, I felt myself as well 
acquainted with the genuine animal as 
if I had been introduced to the whole 
family, and hob-a-nobbed with them in 
the most friendly manner. From the 
absence of the bony frontal ridge and 
of the peculiarly projecting nose bone 
which are distinguishing features of the 
gorilla, the size and shape of the head 
and body, the appearance of the hands 
and feet, the dog-like face, the length 
of the limbs, the inferior muscular de- 
velopment, the mild expression of the 
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countenance, so different from the fero- 
cious aspect of the gorilla, and various 
other indications which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate, I was satisfied that 
this was an animal of an inferior 
kind. 

It is well known that the adult gorilla 
is utterly untamable. Du Chaillu, who 
had four young ones in custody at a 
very early age, found them perfectly 
intractable ; and although Mr. Win- 
wood Reade saw one in captivity as 
docile as a young chimpanzee, this 
appears to be an exceptional instance. 
The animal at Mr. Barnum’s was as 
quiet as a kitten and as silly as a sheep. 
He was only too glad to eat anything 
that was given to him, while it is well 
known that the real gorilla refuses to 
eat anything but the fruits and juicy 
plants of his own wilds ; and Du Chail- 
Iu, in his Journey to Ashango Land, 
remarks that this repugnance to any 
other food will always be a difficulty in 
the way of bringing him to a foreign 
country alive. The longer I looked at 
the animal in the Museum, the more I 
became convinced, not only that it was 
not a gorilla, but that it was not even 
one of the anthropoid apes. The 
reader who is interested in the sub- 
ject will find a Diagram in Professor 
Huxley’s book, representing in order 
the skeletons of the Gorilla, Chim- 
panzee, Orang-Outang, and Gibbon; 
these four are the anthropoid or man- 
like apes,—the créme de la créme of 
the fraternity,— and it was with un- 
feigned regret that I could not admit 
Mr. Barnum’s animal to their select 
fellowship. 

For some time the “gorilla” rested 
quietly on his haunches, and seemed 
indisposed to move, so that I could not 
get a satisfactory view of him. At last 
he ceased to squat, and got upon all- 
fours, when, to my mingled sorrow and 
delight, he switched out from under him 
along tail. This was enough for me, 
and confirmed my previous impressions 
as to his character; for, though all 
other signs might fail, the presence of 
this caudal continuation proved conclu- 
sively that he was nota gorilla or any 
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manlike ape. None of this higher 
class of apes are cursed with this Sa- 
tanic* appendage, which is the mark 
of a greatly inferior type. A gorilla 
with a tail would be a monstrosity con- 
founding all canons of anthropoidal or- 
ganization, and confusing all theories 
of natural selection. <A six-legved calf 
may be regarded as a harmless varia- 
tion, but a tailed gorilla would be as 
alarming and preposterous a creation 
as a griffin or a centaur, and almost as 
unnatural as a Yahoo ora Houyhnham. 

As is well known to the learned, 
men originally had tails; but that was 
in the primitive condition of the race, 
when, as geologists inform us, the deli- 
cate megatherium crawled upon the 
land, and the festive icthyosaurus gam- 
bolled in the water. The invention of 
chairs is supposed by some ingenious 
writer to have had the effect of gradu- 
ally wearing them down, until at last 
they disappeared entirely. Ill-natured 
punsters, however, have been heard to 
declare that man is still a tale-bearing 
animal. The precise time when man 
lost the last vestige of caudal creation, 
when, in legal phrase, he ceased to be 
“seized in tail,” is lost in the twilight 
of fable, and all my researches in the 
geological records, as well as among 
Egyptian papyric and Assyrian manu- 
scripts, have led to no satisfactory con- 
clusion inregard to it. But though tails 
probably went out of fashion at an early 
period in the history of the primeval 
man, if indeed they were not worn off 
by rubbing against the Old Red Sand- 
stone, yet reports of their reappearance 
have occasionally startled the curious. 
In fact, it was once believed by intelli- 
gent foreigners that all Englishmen 
were thus distinguished ; and John Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory, a zealous reformer 
in the time of Edward VI., complains 
in his Actes of English Votaries, “ that 
an Englyshman now cannot travayle in 
another land by way of marchandyse 
or any other honest occupyinge, but 
* * And pray how was the Devil drest? 

Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat was red, and his breeches were blue, 


With a hole behind that his tail came thro’.” 
Soutury, Zhe Devil's IW aik. 
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it is most contumeliously thrown in his 
tethe that all Englyshmen have tails.” 
I am inclined to regard as equally un- 
worthy of belief the stories of tailed 
men told by Struys, D’Abbadie, Wolf, 
and other travellers in Abyssinia and 
Formosa. Whatever ingenious theo- 
rists or imaginative travellers may say 
to the contrary, it is one of the plainest 
of physiological truths, that a caudal 
elongation of the spinal vertebra is a 
physical impossibility in the present 
condition of mankind. The os sacrum, 
or sacred bone, which terminates the 
spine, prevents “the human form di- 
vine” from being profaned by that 
brutal appendage popularly called a 
tail. Itis true that no less a philoso- 
pher than Lord Monboddo entertained 
a contrary opinion, and regarded a tail 
as essential to the perfect man, and in- 
valuable as an index of emotion; but 
this was one of his lordship’s weak 
points. “Other people,” said Dr. John- 
son, “have strange notions, but they 
conceal them. If they have tails, they 
hide them; but Monboddo is as jealous 
of his tail as a squirrel.” 

My experience with the “gorilla” 
was indeed disheartening. With a 
person of my sensitive and confiding 
nature such a shock is not easily over- 
come, and it naturally resulted in a 
severe sickness. None of my friends 
knew the cause of the malady, and my 
liver received the blame which right- 
fully belonged to the amorphous ape. 
Let me make a brief statement of that 
day’s experience. I went to the Muse- 
um as a philanthropist and philosophi- 
cal observer, expecting to see an animal 
who in structure is nearer akin to man 
than he is to the lower apes, and who, 
as the representative of the advanced de- 
velopment of his race, is, in the opinion 
of many eminent naturalists, the pro- 
genitor of our poor humanity, the type 
of the primeval Adam. I went to greet 
him as a man and a brother, and, dis- 
carding all traditional notions and un- 
worthy prejudices, to extend to him the 
right hand of fellowship, — figuratively, 
of course, for I confess that I thought I 
might possibly be overpowered by the 
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warmth of his reception, and should be 
afraid to trust my feeble fingers in his 
friendly but tremendous gripe. 

I found a creature of a much lower 
kind, who can hardly be said to have 
any standing among his fellows, inas- 
much as he does not stand at all, but 
grovels in the dust, and goes upon all- 
fours. In brief, instead of a glorious 
gorilla, I found a maudlin monkey, a 
bloated baboon. Indeed, I almost fan- 
cied that the soz-disant gorilla had a 
sneaking consciousness that he was 
not what he was represented to be, that 
in fact he was a shameless impostor. 
How else account for the furtive glances 
and the uneasy demeanor, which it is 
impossible to simulate, of one who 
dreads detection and yet repels re- 
pentance ? 

In despair of ever being able to see 
the gorilla in a menagerie, I have al- 
most determined to seek for him in his 


-native wilds, and meet Bombastes face 


to face; but I am afraid my stern re- 
solve will gradually fade away, and I 
shall die without the sight. It is some- 
what singular that, though the gorilla 
was one of the earliest known apes, it 
should be the last to be scientifically 
investigated, and that there still exists 
so much difference of opinion in regard 
to its character and habits. Whether 
the gorilla is the wild man seen by 
Hanno, the ancient Carthaginian voy- 
ager; whether it belongs to the nation 
of wood-eaters, who had no arms but 
sticks, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
and referred to by Monboddo in his 
curious treatise On the Origin and 
Progress of Language; or whether it 
is the Pongo seen by the adventurous 
soldier, Andrew Battell, who, in a pas- 
sage quoted in that quaint old book, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, describes it as 
engaged in the pleasant occupation 
of clubbing elephants and killing ne- 
groes, — is by no means easy to deter- 
mine. 

It is certain, however, that the stories 
told by the natives of its carrying off 
females from their villages, of its clutch- 
ing travellers in its claws, pulling them 
up into trees, and choking them to 
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death, are mere fanciful inventions. 
That the gorilla does not build a house 
of leaves and twigs in the trees, and sit 
on the roof yelling like a howling der- 
vish, may be affirmed with confidence. 
He is no such fool. Neither does he 
speculate in stocks, nor attend masked 
balls. He is wofully deficient in use- 
ful knowledge, and many a little child 
knows more of the multiplication- 
table and the cookery-book than he. 
Neither is he distinguished for genius 
nor for philanthropy. His great head 
cannot boast the Titanic brain of a 
Cuvier or the moral force of a Howard. 
We must go far below these exalted 
natures, to the gibbering idiot, for a fit 
subject for comparison. It may be 
added that heis a confirmed vegetarian, 
and never hankers after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. That eminent comparative 
anatomist, Professor Owen, regards him 
as having a nearer affinity to man 
than any of the anthropoid apes, though 
that honor has been claimed by others 
for the chimpanzee. 

But whatever may be the position of 
the gorilla in the simian ranks or in 
the scale of humanity, every candid 
mind must sympathize with Mr. Bar- 
num for having paid eight thousand 
dollars for a wretched counterfeit, a 
miserable, second-class monkey. And 
although I have actually heard persons 
say that that enterprising individual 
was consciously deceiving a confiding 
public, yet, of course, I never doubted 
his entire good faith in the matter. His 
reputation as a showman is too firmly 
established to be shaken by the doubts 
of the incredulous or the sneers of the 
malevolent. The man who with peer- 
less public spirit, and at untold ex- 
pense, procured for the instruction and 
amusement of his countrymen such 
rare and curious specimens of animated 
nature as Joyce Heth and the woolly 
horse, such a marvellous creation as 
the Feejee mermaid, to say nothing of 
an array of wax “figgers” that Ma- 
dame Tussaud might have envied and 
Artemas Ward not have despised, can 
look down with a serene contempt on 
the envious calumniators of a well- 
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earned fame. The beneficence which 
produced the “Happy Family,” and 
from the most warring and discor- 
dant elements evoked harmony and 
peace, can afford to disregard the sense- 
less clamor of a few silly sceptics. And 
although in his graphic autobiography 
he does not hesitate to declare that 
those wonderful curiosities were really 
humbugs, yet I am convinced that this 
is either the dark imagining of a too 
sensitive nature, and of a conscience 
which over-scrupulous integrity has 
rendered morbidly acute, or is the 
playful extravagance of a frolicsome 
and sprightly fancy. 

When Barnum’s Museum, with so 
many precious monstrosities, natural 
and artificial, was burnt up, I looked in 
vain through the published list of the 
animals, destroyed or saved, for the 
“ gorilla.” It was supposed by many 
persons, whose ideas of his character 
were far from accurate, that he had 
set fire to the Museum in emulation 
of “the aspiring youth that fired the 
Ephesian dome,” and there were grave 
suspicions that he had availed him- 
self of the confusion of the scene 
to consume the “Happy Family.” 
Other reports, not less startling and 
authentic, represented that his pre- 
vious prolonged lethargy and stupor, 
which were caused by powerful drugs 
administered to him by his keepers, 
had been dissipated by the intense heat 
to which he had been subjected; and 
that he was now rushing through the 
streets in a state of uncontrollable excite- 
ment, seeking whom he might devour. 
It was said that the Lightning Calculator 
-— the mathematical prodigy employed 
by Mr. Barnum to figure the profits of 
the Museum — had estimated the time 
which it would take the “ gorilla” to 
lay waste New York as inconceivably 
short ; and the thought that he might at 
at any moment appear in Broadway, 
flushed with success, and bent upon 
extermination of the inhabitants, natu- 
rally caused great trepidation among 
nervous and timid persons. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to say that these 
gloomy anticipations proved to be with- 
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out foundation. A few days afterwards, 
when the survivors of the conflagration 
narrated its exciting incidents in the 
newspapers, one enterprising reporter 
obtained from the “gorilla” a thrilling 
account of the fire which surpassed in 
graphic power the truthful and touch- 
ing statements of Zuleima, the beautiful 
Circassian (from the wilds of New Jer- 
sey); of Jemima, the fascinating Fat 
Woman whose ponderous charms are 
familiar to every visitor to the Muse- 
um; and last, though not least, the 
pathetic narrative of the Nova Scotia 
Giantess, and the Living Skeleton. It 
is proper to say, however, that grave 
doubts of the authenticity of this “brief 
relation” have been expressed by cau- 
tious inquirers, and an impartial esti- 
mate of its value niust be left to the 
future historian. 

The present position and prospects 
of the “gorilla” are not generally 
known; but it is said that Mr. Barnum, 
now that he has retired from the gen- 
eral show business, intends to devote his 
time and talents to the intellectual and 
moral culture of that ungainlyape. Be- 
neath his unpromising exterior the pen- 
etrating eye of the veteran manager 
discerns exalted capacity for usefulness 
and honor. As many eminent philoso- 
phers of the last century regarded that 
wretched idiot, “ Peter, the Wild Boy,” 
with admiration and wonder, it is not 
surprising that the great inventor, curi- 
osity collector, and moralist of our own 
time should behold in his latest protégé 
an incipient Chesterfield or a budding 
Burke. 

But while admiring the benevolent 
intentions of the philanthropist, every 
unprejudiced observer must deplore the 
mistaken judgment of the man. To 
the anthropological student especially 
it seems extremely absurd to attempt 
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to elevate the condition of a creature 
flaunting the caudal appendage, which 
is the mark of his inferiority, and which 
disqualifies him from holding the honor- 
able position of a “connecting link” 
between man and the lower animals. 
In view of this humiliating fact, I can- 
not forbear, in closing, to offer a word 
of friendly advice to the great show- 
man, and I shall charge him nothing 
for it. I advise him to unscrew the 
tail of the bogus gorilla, and, if that is 
impossible, to cut it off, regardless of 
expense. Let him clutch it, as the 
butcher man in Holmes’s poem clasped 
the tail of the spectre pig. Even then 
his sleep may be disturbed by the 
phantom forms and dismal groans of 
outraged gorillas, but he will retain the 
confidence of The Great American 
People. They may not be educated 
up to the belief that man isa sublimated 
monkey ; they may not agree, with Mon- 
boddo, that the orang-outang is of the 
human species, or hold, with Huxley, 
that man is a member of the same or- 
der as the apes and lemurs, and that 
in substance and in structure he is one 
with the brutes. They may not assent 
to the “ Development” theory of La- 
marck, or the “ Natural Selection” hy- 
pothesis of Darwin, and may even 
think that they can justly claim a 
higher origin than any denizen of the 
forest or any inmate of a menagerie. 
But although they may have a poor 
opinion of the gorilla, and hardly care 
to put him in their family-tree or admit 
him to their social circle, yet they will 
not submit to have him insulted by a 
low-lived creature who has assumed his 
name. They will not condemn him in 
his absence, and on hearsay evidence 
merely, but will await his arrival before 
they presume to pronounce upon his 
merits. 
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SCULPTURE 


CURIOUS debate in the Senate, 

during the first session of the Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress, resulted in the ap- 
propriation of ten thousand dollars for 
astatue of Abraham Lincoln. It might 
have been believed that our represent- 
atives, buying in behalf of the people 
the statue of so great an American, 
would have taken pains to procure it 
from the wisest and ablest statuary the 
country affords ; and would rather have 
given such a man twenty thousand dol- 
lars for his labor than one half the sum 
to an inferior artist, or to one whose 
ability had not been proved. But after 
much discussion the work was intrusted 
to a mere novice in art, a young person 
who had not received even the training 
of an apprentice in the handling of clay 
or bronze or marble. It is, perhaps, 
doubtful whether even this small ap- 
propriation would have been made, had 
the applicant been a sculptor of repute ; 
for the youth and inexperience of the 
artist seemed to affect the minds of Sen- 
ators as advantages, rather than as draw- 
backs, in ‘the way of attaining a satis- 
factory result. 

This disposition of the public money, 
however trivial in itself, illustrates the 
condition of the plastic art in this coun- 
try. Various explanatory suggestions 
were offered. It was said that the 
hearts of the lawgivers were won by 


sympathy with struggling genius. Pos- 
sibly the debate was a little joke. Con- 


gress looked over the list of American 
sculptors, and, finding none worthy, gave 
money and fame, in a spirit of whole- 
some satire, to a etovinet/fa. Or, since 
so little money could be spared from 
the country’s need, the government 
modestly refrained from offering it to 
a sculptor of experience, knowing that 
he could get much better wages from 
private citizens. There are many ways 
in which we may console ourselves, and 
avoid the conclusion that our repre- 
sentatives are unwise in matters of art. 
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A sanguine pre-Raphaelite, having at 
heart the reverent rendering of Mr. 
Lincoln’s neck-tie and the wart on his 
cheek, may persuade himself that the 
young artist, failing to comprehend the 
whole, will give more careful study to 
the parts, and do the buttons nicely. 
The true realist cares little about the 
matter for itself, knowing that Wash- 
ington is unlikely to encourage pure 
art, and that Congress will not acopt 
his scheme of reformation, at least until 
itis established. But those who look 
for results assert that two hundred 
years of civilization on this continent 
have not produced an essential differ- 
ence between the work of the experi- 
enced sculptor and the crude efforts of 
youth, or that, the difference existing, 
Americans are not wise enough to es- 
timate it. It is perhaps somewhere 
between these humiliating assertions 
that the truth may be found ; they are 
worth the consideration of those who 
believe that sculpture in America is not 
necessarily an anachronism, and that it 
may yet bear an important part in our 
civilization and culture. 

Rejecting, as biassed, the judgment 
of Congress, can it then be made to 
appear that our sculptors have done 
anything which bears the stamp of na- 
tional excellence? Is there a first-class 
portrait-statue in the United States ? 
Our plastic artists are famous men 
abroad, as well as here; they rank as 
high in Florence and Rome as those 
of any nation, — we are prone to think 
a trifle higher, — but can we properly 
call them American sculptors, or their 
works American works? Ward’s fine 
statue of the Indian Hunter belongs to 
us, and a few other meritorious statues; 
the quaint little people of John Rogers 
are ours, and the productions of Clark 
Mills and Vinnie Ream; but may we 
claim the Lybian Sibyl, the Greek Slave, 
the Zenobia? The subjects of these 
are strange to the people, and the 
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workmanship is foreign. American 
artists dwelling in Europe are in 
some degree denationalized. While 
in Rome they must do much as the 
Romans do, and they cannot respond 
fully to our needs and sympathies at 
home. Our best sculptors, devoted to 
what we call classic art, and loving the 
flesh-pots of Italy, which take the tempt- 
ing shape of beautiful marble and excel- 
lent workmen, join themselves at last 
to their idols abroad, and come to care 
little for popular appreciation in Amer- 
ica. Those who emigrate, attaining 
wider fame, seriously influence those 
who remain. Few of these are inter- 
ested in our national art. Being per- 
suaded that their work will be judged 
by a foreign or classic standard, they al- 
most inevitably render foreign themes, 
as well as imitate foreign style; and 
surrounded by casts of the antique, and 
nothing else, the beginner is led to be- 
lieve that he must produce something 
equal to the Quoit-thrower of Myron or 
the Apollo Belvedere. The absurdity of 
the attempt is concealed from him; he 
forgets that he has no faith in Apollo 
or any heathen, and that his own gods 
are remarkably different from those of 
Greece. Few students are able to 
perceive the ages of school that lie 
hidden in the masterpieces of Greek 
art. Without thorough anatomical 
knowledge and without anything like 
a fair opportunity to study the nude 
figure in action, the sculptor here often 
attempts to reproduce a kind of art 
which could develop only in the most 
favorable climate and under the aus- 
pices of a poetic religion. It is clear 
that this is labor thrown away. Noth- 
ing valuable to the American people 
comes of it. The work has already 
been thoroughly done ; the best Greek 
modelling of the human figure is cer- 
tainly well enough. Sensible men will 
hardly expect it to be done over again. 
We, at least, cannot do it, because the 
people do not want it, and for many 
other reasons. Compare the model- 
ling of the Torso with the work of 
the best English and American sculp- 
tors, and the difference still seems infi- 
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nite. Gibson, who spent nearly all his 
life in the study of the antique, with no 
lack of facilities, was newly amazed by 
some fragment of ancient sculpture ex- 
humed at Rome, and declared that he 
could do nothing approaching it in ex- 
cellence. What modern Venus, or oth- 
er ideal female statue, shall be placed 
with the Venus of Melos? The nude 
figure in its antique grandeur being im- 
possible to us, it is still more absurd to 
try to revive the empty drapery, and 
labor upon the folds of the extinct toga 
and tunic, clothing even the busts of 
private individuals with the robes of 
Roman senators or Greek philosophers. 
Yet the copying of the antique, nude 
and draped, is one of the principal 
means of teaching adopted by the mod- 
ern schools, if they may be called 
schools, of sculpture. Study from life 
in this country is so limited that it must 
be considered as comparatively useless. 

Such being, the course chosen by 
nearly all our plastic artists, time and 
money are expended without worthy 
result. Among the increasing number 
of modellers in and for America, the ear- 
nest students, believing in the present, 
and working directly from nature, are 
far too few to develop the popular taste. 
Good judgment in the formative art, 
which would seem to be easily acquired, 
is almost unknown. There is little to 
serve as a basis. Perhaps the work of 
Crawford at Richmond and Washing- 
ton is quite as much admired as any in 
the country ; and it is not to be doubted 
that he was an artist of great energy, 
some invention, and skilful hand; but 
his statues, both portrait and ideal, 
sometimes overstep the modesty of na- 
ture in excess of action or execution, 
and lose the dignity which belongs to 
any proper subject of sculpture, and in 
some sense to the material employed. 
One is forced to the conclusion that 
such work is not all sculpture, but is 
alloyed with acting. The statue of 
Beethoven in the Boston Music Hall is 
a very noble example of the exceptions 
in Crawford’s work. Perhaps even here 
the best taste would have omitted the 
book which the master is holding, and 
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left him entirely independent of acces- 
sories ; if any man may be given the 
immutability of the gods, it is Beet- 
hoven. The likeness of a great man at 
rest presents the theme of his life upon 
which the imagination may build ; but 
if the figure is distorted, it preserves 
only a moment of his life employed in 
some transient action, and gives the 
beholder but one idea or class of ideas. 
This is the nature of the cardinal fault 
in the Boston statue of Edward Ever- 
ett, — the arm being lifted high and the 
fingers spread apart, in excitement, — 
representing only a passing emotion 
instead of the greater thought which 
underlies all worthy action. Inaccurate 
modelling of the figure and details is of 
little importance after this. Reference 
to the deviations from the law of repose 
shown in good Greek work affords no 
satisfactory excuse in this case; for 
these deviations were always suited to 
the subject, and the need,of tranquillity 
was invariably recognized in likenesses 
of great men as well as in the statues 
of the gods. Nearly all modern sculp- 
ture seems designed to produce an im- 
mediate effect, like that of the instan- 
taneous stereoscope; there is little 
patience in it, and less in the spectator. 
It is humiliating to compare such stat- 
ues as this of Everett with that of De- 
mosthenes in the Vatican; and, in view 
of the fact that our sculptor is a man of 
culture and acknowledged ability in his 
art, it seems evident that the study of 
classicism in Italy does not give the 
modern artist the power of the ancients, 
or else that it does not make that power 
available for present needs. Instead of 
taking root in the new soil, and growing 
healthily and vigorously from it, the 
artist who gives himself up to the clas- 
sic influence flourishes bravely as a par- 
asite on the firm old trunk, but yields 
us no fruit. 

If modern sculpture, by patient fol- 
lowing of the antique, could attain its 
marvellous perfection in the represen- 
tation of the human figure, could the 
art by such means hold a rank in our 
culture equal with that which it held in 
Greece? Ifsubjects worthy of such vast 
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science and nice handiwork cannot be 
found, the acquirement of this branch 
of technical power is useless. By repe- 
tition of antique subjects, sculpture 
cannot re-establish its proper relation 
to the people. Statues of the gods 
cannot inform the American mind, 
except through its sympathy with the 
ancient Greeks and their mythology, 
—a remote and vague influence. The 
masses regard such marbles as work- 
manship or ornamentation, and art is 
more than that. Something must be 
done tocarry the mind beyond externals. 
Zeus was a vital force to the Greek, 
he is only a shadow to the American. 
The ancients saw the ruling god; the 
moderns, only the historic representa- 
tion. These themes belong to litera- 
ture. This may also be said of sub- 
jects chosen from the common life of 
the ancients. It was no more worthy 
than our own, and our people care infi- 
nitely less about it. There is at New- 
port, Rhode Island, a splendid copy in 
marble of the Dying Gladiator, very 
beautiful and significant; but its pres- 
ence in this country is known by but 
very few, and it is not likely to be appre- 
ciated by more than a few connoisseurs. 
The fine collections of casts from the 
antique in the large cities experience 
something of the same neglect; the ar- 
tists study them, but the people look at 
them curiously, as they regard objects 
in the galleries of Natural History, and 
often with a real or affected horror of 
their nudity. 

Those who desire the encouragement 
of classic art sometimes assume that it 
is folly for the artist to try to maintain 
a direct relation to the general public, 
which cannot appreciate fine art, and 
that he should model or paint only 
for those whose culture and taste fit 
them to be connoisseurs. Here a di- 
rect issue may be stated ; for the real- 
ists, who also claim the best culture, 
believe that it is vain to model or paint 
for anybody else but the people. They 
say that if art is but the language of 
the learned, or the toy of the rich, it 
may as well die utterly, having become 
a useless luxury. History sustains this 
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position. No really great art has exist- 
ed, which did not in some degree reflect 
the inner life of the people ; and no art 
can help us in America, unless it is 
based upon the sympathy and criticism 
of the public. Had there been only 
half a dozen Athenians who knew what 
was fitting and beautiful in a statue of 
Zeus, it is improbable that Phidias 
would have given his time and toil to 
the great Parthenon statue for their 
pleasure. It is even less likely that the 
splendid figures of athletes, done by 
the brass-casters of that period, were 
wrought for the appreciation of a select 
few, when the games had made the 
people ‘so familiar with the human form 
that every man of ordinary perceptive 
power must have been a true critic. 
The best Greek work left to us is from 
the exterior of buildings, where it was 
placed for the instruction and delight 
of the nation. That magnificent school 
of art, so far excelling all other known 
in the history of the world, though re- 
fined to the utmost by the wisdom of 
the learned, had its foundation in the 
hearts of the people. Happily, our artists 
are not often forced to decide between 
the support of their wise and wealthy 
patrons and that of the masses; but 
where sucha choice becomes necessary, 
there can be little hesitation in the 
minds of those who respect their call- 
ing. To model or paint for a person of 
wealth is comfortable, and to be con- 
scious of the sympathy of a few choice 
souls is very pleasant ; but to model or 
paint for a nation raises the artist to his 
true place of a great teacher. 

This rank the modern sculptor does 
not yet hold. When called upon to 
prophesy, he has only old stories to 
tell. Many of these are stories of 
ghosts, and most of them are not 
cheerful. The people are seldom wiser 
or happier for them, and do not care 
to listen. Among the dozen locally 
notorious portrait-statues at Boston, 
there are none likely to attain fame 
beyond a narrow limit, or to serve as 
models for future workmanship. But 
it is apparent that such of them as 
are most real, most nearly literal tran- 
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scriptions of life, attract most attention 
from the public, whether such attention 
results in praise or blame. Theclassic 
statues are severely let alone. The 
extraordinary effigy of George Jupiter 
Washington, at the national Capitol, is 
very classic and fine and heroic; but 
these qualities cannot compensate for 
the utter confusion of ideas involved in 
it. Nobody can get from it any notion 
of Washington as he was, and the in- 
scription alone will show posterity what 
the marble intends. Take any good 
specimen of modern classic or Roman 
plastic art, by an American artist, and 
set it quietly in the Park at New York 
or Boston, without any advertising, and 
it will encounter very little criticism, 
and excite but the most transitory ad- 
miration. Give the full history of the 
subject in the public prints, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the sculptor, and 
it would attract much more attention ; 
yet the influence of the figure upon pop- 
ular thought would be inappreciable, 
and would lessen year by year. This is 
not the case with the humblest model- 
ling from life of the patient and literal 
kind. If the subject is a public man, 
the public is immediately a sympathetic 
and a correct critic. It is the same if 
the subject is taken from our common 
life. The little groups by John Rogers, 
simplest realism as they are, and next 
to the lowest orders of true art, carry 
more significance than all the classic 
sculpture in the country, and will pos- 
sess historic value which we cannot 
overestimate. Though the classicists 
and the realists are almost equally help- 
less in the great ebb of formative art, 
—the former in lack of anything to 
say, and the latter in lack of ability to 
say anything, — their positions relative 
to the future are different and oppos- 
ing, —the realists enjoying possibili- 
ties. 

It is among the things hoped for that 
the plastic art may be and will be re- 
vived in America, and that it will attain 
here as good development as it had in 
Greece, under entirely different condi- 
tions, and, of course, in a widely dif- 
ferent direction. While the influence 
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of foreign art prevailed in Greece, what 
was done was comparatively insignifi- 
cant; it was not until the transition 
had been made, and sculpture thor- 
oughly nationalized, that the marvellous 
gods came forth from the mines and 
quarries. Such a transition from for- 
cign influence must of course be made 
here before the true growth begins. 
It is only a question of the time when 
the change can be made. Study of 
Greek art, especially its history and 
relation to the people, must always 
retain great influence in the educa- 
tion of our artists; but the time will 
come when it cannot denationalize 
them. The successful sculptors of the 
future will carefully appraise the work 
of the ancients, but they will not try to 
reproduce it. They will know the se- 
cret of its power in the land where it 
was native, and will therefore be able 
to gauge their own work by a noble 
standard, worthiest after that of nature 
and contemporary criticism. They will 
admit the limits of the plastic art, and 
not attempt to combine with it forces 
which belong to painting or acting. If 
truth requires the rendering of harsh 
and uncomely costumes, they will pa- 
tiently deal with these until the much- 
needed reform is accomplished ; believ- 
ing that, however ugly our garments 
may be, it is better to represent them 
as they are, than to trick out our mar- 
bles with the shreds and patches of 
antiquity. They will discriminate be- 
tween facts that are vital and those 
which are merely accessory ; giving but 
its due share of time to the work of the 
tailor and shoemaker, yet taking care 
to tell the truth about such work as far 
as they go. They will not spend their 
lives in copying the work of other 
artists, nor will they seek beauty in 
systematic lines or symmetrical pro- 
portions, but they will find it in the 
significance of nature. And, in order 
to realize it, they will, if necessary, ex- 
pend study and labor upon the smallest 
objects, provided those objects are first- 
hand; for it cannot be doubted that 
the great artists of the future will take 
their models from the best school, with 
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whose works the whole people are fa- 

niliar. These works they will not 
blindly try to imitate with their poverty 
of rneans; but they will seek to repre- 
sent truly, to interpret in art’s beautiful 
dialect, the glorious handwriting of na- 
ture. From the least matters of leaves 
and flowers, and from the grandest life 
of the world, the new school will strive 
to draw the best meaning ; and it will 
be conscious that this best meaning, 
or foreshadowing, can only be attained 
from a firm foundation of facts. Know- 
ing that the essence ofall art for man is 
in form, the sculptor will reverence his 
art as the simplest and most immediate 
interpretation of nature; and though 
he may feel that in some respects his 
limits are narrower than those of the 
poet cr the painter, he will be con- 
scious that in an upward direction he 
has no limitation. 

Results so remote from the tendency 
of prevailing art, it is easy to see, will 
not be attained in little time. The ex- 
periment of realism in sculpture has not 
been fairly tried since the Christian era, 
but the opportunity seems to be with 
us. Itis not impossible that the pres- 
ent generation may see the beginning 
of good formative art. Two thousand 
years of subjection to classicism has 
not produced half a dozen great sculp- 
tors; and when the grand old Torso 
has been warmed by the life of the 
greatest artists, little real advancement 
of art has been achieved. The inevita- 
ble consequence of Buonarotti is Ber- 
nini; of Bernini, Borromini. It can- 
not be a vain hope that the transition 
from the old schocl with its spasmodic 
revivals to the ever-new school of life 
is at hand. The American people are 
capable of giving realism in art a fair 
trial. They are comparatively untram- 
melled by established styles. Loving 
all kinds of art ardently, and eager to 
avail themselves of its help, they fill 
their dwellings with cheap daubs from 
auctions and with plaster casts, rather 
than allow them to be vacant; but the 
tendency is in itself sufficient to insure: 
the final success of art in a country 
whose thought and criticism are com- 
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paratively independent, and whose me- 
chanical means are unlimited. 

While everything pertaining to sculp- 
ture is in its present chaotic state, any 
attempt to indicate precisely its future 
course would be presumptuous; but 
allusion may be made to the most 
obvious means for its development. 
Among these its union with architec- 
ture is of the first importance. Interior 
ornamentation of buildings generally 
includes work only on a flat surface, in 
light and shade, with or without color, 
though the formative art might well be 
combined with it; but the refinement 
of the exterior depends almost wholly 
upon raised forms. If ever the laws 
of fine art have been set utterly at defi- 
ance, it is in the so-called decoration 
of modern architecture. Gross forms, 
like nothing on earth or in heaven, me- 
chanically multiplied in plaster or wood 
or iron or zine, and, worse still, some- 
times in clean stone, flaunt from sill 
to cornice throughout the cities of the 
United States,—cheap, showy, and 
senseless. With few exceptions of re- 
cent design, there is scarcely a building 
between the Lakes and the Gulf worth 
a second glance for the art employed 
upon it. Many public edifices, of 
course, deserve the builder’s attention 
as examples of good construction or as 
reproduction of Old World styles, but of 
invention or significang decoration there 
is an utter dearth. Here the work of 
the sculptor is wanting, and that only. 
The meaningless forms should be abol- 
ished, and the finer thought of the prac- 
tised artist woven in. He alone can 
fill the empty niches, and cover the 
vacant spaces with intelligible history ; 
he can make the walls respond to the 
love of nature imprisoned and dying in 
crowded cities. When the sculptor 
gets fairly at work on the exterior of 
buildings he is in a certain sense the 
agent of the whole people, and may 
express his thought in the freest and 
boldest manner, unfettered by the pat- 
ronage of individuals or cliques. He 
will not be forced to represent forgot- 
ten myths. The source whence the 
people draw their ideas of the true and 
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beautiful will also furnish his themes. 
The realist sculptor and the architect 
of the so-called Gothic or unlimited 
school having joined hands, good work 
is at once possible. For such union 
some sacrifice is necessary, the archi- 
tect being too often not a sculptor, and 
the sculptor not an architect; but the 
one must not hesitate to avow his want, 
and the other must not hold himself 
above supplying it. The plan is so far 
from being impracticable, that, wher- 
ever tried, it has been immediately sue- 
cessful; and of those who have given 
thought to the subject nearly all are 
convinced of its feasibility and neces- 
sity. 

Reform in art also, like all other re- 
forms, depends upon education. False 
and vague ideas regarding the imitative 
arts are so common and so little resist- 
ed that progress must be necessarily 
slow. The vulgar idea of genius is that 
it achieves without effort and without 
consciousness of its means; that in art 
it evokes statues from marble and pic- 
tures from pigments by some unknown 
process and without labor. This is 
a mischievous and hindering notion. 
Though art is sometimes called a sport, 
the definition is inadequate; and the 
science of art is certainly a matter of 
labor and patience. It is in this science 
that we need education. If a sculptor 
wishes to represent a wreath of ivy in 
marble, and has never seen an ivy-leaf, 
all the genius in’ the world will not ena- 
ble him to make his work acceptable to 
those who know the form of ivy; and, 
if he copies the work of another artist, 
his own is second-hand and valueless. 
Patient study of nature, and the ac- 
quired knowledge of representing form 
in different materials, are just as essen- 
tial in his work as the inventive power 
which enables him to make a pleasant 
adjustment of his facts. Imagination 
in some degree is given to every one; 
but to nobody is given trained sight, 
which is the chief part of the science 
of art, and which may be acquired to a 
little or great extent by all. Confused 
and misty ideas in the popular mind 
regarding art seem unnecessary, if the 
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subject be approached in a com- 
mon-sense way, and treated like any 
other subject. The science of art is 
like all other science ; the whole of art 
is in the union of science and imagina- 
tion. But it is in the first division that 
our education must begin, and the im- 
agination must be allowed to take care 
of itself. If it does not keep in advance 
of the work of the hand, the worker is 
no longer an artist. But the child must 
be taught the alphabet before he can 
read. Exhibition in marble of genius 
without facts would be rather a vain 
show. Imagination is not injured by a 
proper training of the eye and hand; 
on the contrary, it can only be revealed 
and cultivated in imitative art by these 
means; and when the value of such art 
in our culture is apprehended, drawing 
and modelling will be taught the chil- 
dren as one of the elementary branches 
of knowledge. There is “genius” 
enough in America to furnish a school 
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equal to the Greek; but of general cul- 
ture in the science of art there is very 
little, and of artists carefully trained in 
the school of nature there are very few. 
Drawing from natural objects should 
be taught in the public schools, not 
only for the benefit of those who wish 
to become artists, but as an admirable 
exercise of the eye and hand, and likely 
to add greatly to future culture and en- 
joyment of life. The knowledge thus 
gained would soon change the char- 
acter of plastic art in this country. 
Endowing the public with power to 
appreciate what is now obscure in the 
best art, and also to detect blunders in 
means and execution, it would soon 
do away with meaningless puffery, and 
obstinate fault-finding, substituting for 
these kind and careful criticism. Then 
the great power ofartists like Greenough, 
Crawford, Story, and Powers would be 
utilized, and sculpture could no longer 
be called an anachronism in America. 


THE FACE IN THE GLASS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FTER this brief interval the monot- 

ony of olden days returned, as it 
seemed to me, with tenfold dreariness. 
I fought in vain with the depression 
which it produced, and now, except my 
walks on the terrace, I had no longer 
any amusement, for my aunt’s health 
failed daily. For the next two months, 
between prayers in the chapel, her bed- 
side, and that solitary terrace forever 
haunted by the memory of my guar- 
dian’s stately figure, my days passed 
slowly away. My aunt suffered much ; 
and the dull stagnation which settled 
on my mind was quickened by my 
growing anxiety about her, —an anx- 
iety which wore daily upon me. And 
daily, gathering force with every pass- 
ing moment, swelled a longing more in- 
tense than I had yet known to be free, 


— free as I might have been but for my 
father’s commands and my courteous 
guardian’s relentless rule. Since I had 
seen my cousin I feared him more than 
ever; the softness of his voice and 
manner, the irresistible fascination of 
his presence, lingered no longer about 
me, but I recalled the fixed coldness, 
the iron resolve, which his courtly man- 
ner graced rather than concealed, and 
sighed and shuddered when I recalled 
his absolute power over me. 

I was walking one evening on the 
terrace, musing on the sad past and 
veiled future of my life, when I heard a 
voice calling me. It was Father Ro- 
mano, whom I had left with my aunt. 
He stood in a low archway which led to 
a private staircase communicating with 
the chapel, the crucifix in his hand. 
Something in his face, as I approached 
him, made my heart leap into my 
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mouth, but the new-born fear kept me 
silent; I asked no question. 

“ My daughter,” said he, in his calm 
voice, “hasten to your aunt; her hours 
are numbered, the time of her depart- 
ure is at hand, but she cannot be at 
peace until she makes a disclosure to 
you; hasten, my daughter.” 

I sprang past him, and hurried up 
stairs, and when I reached the room 
where she lay I saw indeed that death 
was close at hand; and, kneeling by 
her side, I watched her agonies for the 
next two hours, and heard her constant, 
terrified warnings against my guardian, 
and at last promised that, when she had 
departed, I would leave all, all, and hide 
myself from him forever. When I had 
whispered this promise again and again 
into her ear, she permitted me to call 
Father Romano, and while he was per- 
forming the last rites of the Church she 
died. 

“Daughter,” said Father Romano, as 
Isank sobbing on that cold bosom which 
had for so many years beat warm for 
me, — “daughter, she whom you loved 
is here no longer ; pray for the repose 
of her soul.” I rose at last; I left the 
servants to perform the last offices for 
her, and, going to my lonely room, I sat 
down to think. I was quite determined 
to go away. My aunt’s warnings; her 
evident horror of Mr. Huntingdon ; 
most of all, the promises she had ex- 
acted from me, that I would sacrifice 
everything rather than be again under 
his control, — all combined to urge me to 
escape from a future which I dreaded. 
I dared tell no one, not even Father 
Romano, nor did I know where to go; 
but the next morning I looked at the 
map, and, after carefully examining it, 
selected a far distant town in the heart 
of Germany, where I knew there was a 
convent, in which I hoped to hide my- 
self from all pursuit. I determined to 
go as soon as my aunt was buried, and 
for the next three days I thought of 
little else. I had few preparations to 
make, money I had in plenty; luggage 
I dared not take, farewells it was safest 
not to make, as I wished above all 
things to keep the fact of my flight a 
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secret. I had not written to M. Bau- 
det, for I wished to depart before my 
cousin could possibly hear of my aunt’s 
death. The days before her funeral 
wore themselves slowly away. At the 
close of the last, which was strangely 
and unnaturally warm for the time of 
year, I was sitting at the window of my 
aunt’s room. Nota breath of air fresh- 
ened the hot stillness, and through it 
the ticking of the clock in my dressing- 
room, and even the guttering and flick- 
ering of the candles which burned in 
the chapel round the corpse, were dis- 
tinctly audible. 

I sat weeping silently, and almost 
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intervene before my departure. They 
were very few now, for my aunt was to 
be buried the next day, and early on 
the following morning I meant to leave 
Lascours. As I thus sat, so still that I 
scarcely breathed, I heard a sound 
which I at first supposed was the dis- 
tant roll of thunder in the storm-laden 
air, but as it grew louder I perceived it 
to be the rumble of wheels. Nearer 
and nearer they came, until I could 
distinguish the clatter of hoofs; in a 
few moments there entered the court 
a travelling carriage, drawn by four 
horses, and, as I distinctly saw by the 
light of the lamps, bearing the arms 
of Huntingdon emblazoned on the 
panels. 

I descended instantly, without wait- 
ing to think, and as I reached the great’ 
door my guardian alighted. 

He approached me with all his court- 
ly deference of manner, but there was 
achange. Instead of taking my hand, 
as before, he clasped me in his arms. 

“You are entirely mine now, you 
know,” said he, as he touched my fore- 
head with his lips ; and, drawing my arm 
within his, he led me through the draw- 
ing-room to the terrace. 

“ Madame de Renneville is dead,” 
said he, anticipating what I was about 
to say. “I regret that she suffered so 
much, and rejoice for her sake that her 
sufferings are at an end.” 

“T regret still more,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “ that it is ne- 
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cessary for me to take you to England 
at once. Had Madame de Renneville 
lived, I might indeed have waited; wow 
it is impossible, as I can neither leave 
you at Lascours alone nor delay my 
departure for England ; unfortunately, 
therefore, we must go immediately.” 

“ To-morrow, you mean,” said I, hop- 
ing to gain time. 

“To-night,” he replied; “at once”; 
and his sweet voice grew colder as he 
spoke. “If it were possible I would 
leave you here until after the burial of 
Madame de Renneville, but I have no 
alternative; go I must, and speedily, 
and, Charlotte, you go with me.” 

“@Q Harrington!” said I, plucking 
my hand away from his, and bursting 
into tears of rage and disappointment, 
«J cannot, — indeed, I cannot. Let 
me stay until to-morrow, I entreat you. 
I can follow you to England.” 

“My dear Charlotte,” replied he, 
calmy, “ you waste my time, and I as- 
sure you that I have no power to act in 
any: other way. Entreaties cannot, and 
ought not, to avail with me; it is 
enough that they cannot, and it is bet- 
ter for you to prepare for your journey. 
You will not, I am sure, compel me 
to use force in removing you. You 
know that I alone of all the world have 
any claim upon you; I alone am allied 
to you by blood, I alone am vested with 
any power concerning you, and you 
know by whom that power was given 
to me. You cannot disregard your 
father’s commands,— I say cannot, for 
I am firm in obeying them.” 

As he paused, the silence seemed la- 
den to my ear with the burden of my 
father’s first and last letter. 

“ Never deviate from his commands. 
If you do, I cannot rest in my grave.” 

But I rose. Angry and impatient, I 
burst into fresh tears of rage and ter- 
ror. “I will zof go,” I said passionate- 
ly, “I will wzo¢ obey you. I think you 
are bitterly cruel, cold, pitiless. I can- 
not go, I will not go, until my aunt is 
laid in her grave; that will be to-mor- 
row ; O, be compassionate, Harrington, 
and let me stay until then!” 

I fell on myknees as I spoke; my 
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guardian bent over me, he folded my 
hot hands in his cool silken clasp, and 
in tones whose gentleness was far more 
powerful than harshness he said: “1 
have listened, Charlotte, but I can 
change nothing. I must entreat you 
not to spend your strength in such 
excitement as this. The moments I 
have allotted for your farewells are 
passing away, and I must beg you to 
begin your preparations at once.” 

“J will not go,” I reiterated. 

“In that case,” said he as calmly, 
though more sternly, than before, “1 will 
act for you.” 

In two strides he had gained the 
drawing-room window, and rung a bell 
which stood there. 

“ Mademoiselle is compelled to de- 
part at once for England,” I heard him 
say ; “ but half an hour will be given for 
preparation. M. Baudet will be here 
to-morrow, and will make all payments 
and necessary arrangements. Let all 
the servants be assembled in the hall 
immediately, to bid mademoiseile fare- 
well.” 

I listened, speechless with anger and 
astonishment; yet when he again re- 
turned to my side, I made one more 
effort to change his determination. 

“Listen to me,” I said; “but this 
once yield to me in this one thing, and 
I will yield in all other things.” 

“Yield to you, Charlotte,” he replied 
gently, —“ yield to you, — would that I 
had the power to yield, and the cha- 
teau Lascours should still be your home 
if you so wished ; must I again repeat 
that I have no such power, and that I 
cannot yield to you? Rise, Charlotte, 
the ground is damp, and you shiver 
even in this warm air; and, since you 
will not change your dress, it is better 
for you to remain in the drawing-room 
until we go.” 

I said not another word. I rose, al- 
lowed him to fold my shawl about me, 
and entered the drawing-room in si- 
lence. I made no further attempt to 
change his determination ; I saw already 
that he was changeless. But what en- 
treaties could not effect, stratagem, I 
thought, might; and, having thought 
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of a plan of escape, I awaited the op- 
portunity to put it into execution. 

My guardian waited for some mo- 
ments, and then said: ‘* Charlotte, you 
weep, you rebel, you detest this coer- 
cion, as you call it, —a coercion which 
has not given you more pain than me. 
You have already more than once 
called yourself a prisoner, yet your im- 
prisonment has perhaps spared you 
much, as your father left the control of 
your marriage in my hands, and had 
you contracted (as in this solitary spot 
was not unlikely) an attachment for any 
one not your equal in rank, it might 
have resulted unhappily. But all that 
danger is over now ; all pain of that na- 
ture, —and you are yet too young to 
know what .it would have been, —is 
spared you. The future before you is 
brilliant, and, if the dangers are great, I 
have the power to protect you from 
them.” 

~“What dangers ?” I asked, involun- 
tarily. 

“Dangers which you cannot under- 
stand as yet, — dangers awaiting all who 
are young and beautiful, dangers espe- 
cially awaiting heiresses of your vast 
expectations.” 

Something strangely ominous in his 
clear low tones made me tremble. He 
paused for a moment, and then contin- 
ued, “ Your marriage will be your best 
protection.” 

“‘T do not wish to marry,” I rejoined. 

“But it is my wish that you should 
do so,” —and as he said this he placed 
me ina seat, and stood before me, — “it 
is my wish that you should do so, Char- 
lotte.” 

“ But if I do not wish it—” 

“Tt is precisely in this respect that 
the dangers of which I have spoken 
will be greatest; it is necessary that 
you should marry a man whose rank 
and wealth are equal to your own, that 
you may not become the prey of the 
adventurers, who already know that 
Miss Carteret is possessed of the best 
blood of England and France and of vast 
wealth ; lastly, it is necessary that you 
should marry a man whose honor is a 
Sufficient guaranty for your protection.” 
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“TJ do not wish to marry,” I reiter- 
ated. 

“Have I not told you that you must 
marry, Charlotte? It was your father’s 
wish.” 

I remained silent; my marriage, I 
saw, was decided upon; and as I had 
been educated in the belief that Mr. 
Huntingdon was to choose my husband, 
I really cared very little, thinking that, 
if I should not succeed in escaping from 
Lascours, my marriage would at least 
separate me from him. 

My guardian continued: “I am, as I 
have said, in possession of your father’s 
wishes on this subject,and am about to 
propose to you the husband whom he 
selected and whom I wish you to ac- 
cept. In birth and fortune he is your 
equal; as to his other qualities I shall 
say nothing. The moment has ar- 
rived which I have been anticipating 
for so many years.” 

He paused, and I looked at him with 
a wildly beating heart. Standing op- 
posite to me, the perfect symmetry of 
his figure, the exquisite grace of his at- 
titudes, the paleness of his fine features, 
even his white hands and the elegance 
of his dress, were admirably shown by 
the light of the chandelier beneath 
which he stood, and which only par- 
tially illumined the vast and sombre 
room in which we were. : 

After amoment’s silence he resumed: 
““He whom I am about to propose to 
you has long cared for you. He 
would have chosen you had yours been 
a humble lot, for to his rank yours and 
your possessions can add nothing.” 

“He has your consent?” I stam- 
mered ; “ Harrington, who is he?” 

He smiled, and taking my hand said: 
“ Charlotte, the coercion which so pains 
you, the guardianship you so detest, the 
control from which you so revolt, end 
here. Not as Miss Carteret, the ward 
of a stern guardian, do I propose to take 
you back to England, but as my wife. 
I offer you, Charlotte, my hand, my 
heart, and my fortune, —I who have 
never before so spoken to any woman; 
answer me now, and answer as your 
father would have wished.” 
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He ceased, but those tones, the sin- 
gular melody of which lent a charm to his 
lightest word, yet echoed in my ear, and 
I had no power to resist them, no power 
to draw back from his encircling arms as 
he folded me to his breast. But a few 
days before my aunt had whispered in 
her agony, “ See him no more. If you 
see him, you are undone.” Alas, I 
had seen him, I had listened to his 
voice, had felt the mysterious magnet- 
ism of his presence, and I was indeed 
undone! 

“ Come now, my Charlotte,” he said. 
“TI have already overstayed my time. 
Your farewells must be spoken, and we 
must spend some moments at the 
church.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“We must be married at once. 
Father Romano is there now, and 
M. Baudet waits there to give you 


away.” 
“ To-night ?” I said, recoiling. 
Mr. Huntingdon smiled. “ Yes, 


Charlotte, at once. You must return 
to England as my wife.” 

We had by this time reached the hall 
where the servants were assembled; 
and when I had bidden them farewell 
I turned to Mr. Huntingdon, saying 
that I wished to go to the chapel, and 
wished him to wait for me. He as- 
sented, and I ascended the staircase 
alone. 

The chapel where my aunt lay was 
quite at the other end of the chateau, 
and as I walked along the long gal- 
leries the recollection of all that she 
had said rushed over me. The dread 
of my guardian, none the less painful 
because so indefinable, returned. I 
thought of my promise to my aunt, of 
the hope of escape to which I still clung, 
until I came to the rooms which had 
once been my father’s. The door which 
led to them was open, and as I crept 
past it, trembling, I almost expected to 
hear a voice saying: “Never deviate 
from his commands. If you do, I can- 
not rest in my grave.” 

I reached the chapel at last. All 
draped in black it was, except that stiff 
white figure about which the tall can- 
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dles were burning. I advanced, I knelt 
at the foot of the bier, and, gazing at 
the pale and rigid face of the dead, I 
thought of my promise to her; I dared 
not break it then. I thought if I did 
those fast-closed lids would open, those 
folded hands unlock themselves and 
beckon me away from the man she so 
hated, and whom I had sworn to avoid. 
And now I was to be his wife! When 
I thought of that I almost screamed, 
and the wind rustled the folds of the 
pall. Could the dead come back? 
Should I wake her from that last sleep 
if I returned to my guardian’s side ? 
He was waiting, he bade me take my 
farewell speedily. 

I knelt thus tortured by conflicting 
doubts and fears, wavering between my 
promise to my aunt and my duty to 
my father; but I rose at length, deter- 
mined to escape. Behind the altar 
was a secret door, which led to the 
ruined wing of the chateau, and once 
there I was safe. I knew where the 
key of the staircase was kept, and took 
it; then wrapping my veil and mantle 
about me, I returned to the chapel, and, 
bending over the corpse, kissed its cold 
blue lips, and whispered a farewell in 
those unheeding ears. 

Would she wake, I thought. No. 
I stood one moment gazing on her still 
face, then, gliding softly behind the 
altar, I touched the panel, which after 
some difficulty yielded to my hand, and, 
having closed it carefully behind me, I 
began to descend the steps. At the 
foot of the staircase was a narrow pas- 
sage, which led to another secret door, 
opening on a small stone staircase 
which descended toward a long-deserted 
partofthe woods. The stairs were part- 
ly in ruins, and the stones loose ; and I 
crept down very carefully at first, paus- 
ing and listening at every step, though 
I felt tolerably secure, as the ruins were 
in such an entirely different direction 
from the chapel that I did not antici- 
pate that any search would be made 
there for me. When I paused for the 
last time, I was upon the last turn of 
the staircase, and within a few steps of 
the bottom; it was quite dark, and I 
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listened intently, —listened in vain; for 
never was there a stillness more pro- 
found. I was alone and safe. Reas- 
sured and eager, I hastened on; but 
on the last step but one my foot turned 
on a loose stone, and I stumbled and 
fell, —almost, but not quite, for my 
guardian’s arms received me. Against 
his bosom he stifled the shriek which 
burst from my lips, and, lifting me in 
his arms, he carried me across the 
court, and placed me on a stone seat. 
He stood by me in silence until I had 
somewhat recovered myself, and then 
said: “Are you sufficiently rested to 
walk across the park? I have directed 
the carriage to be in waiting at the 
door of the church, and it is already 
past nine.” 

I rose at once. Never again, I well 
knew, would I dare to dispute his com- 
mands ; and as I drew my mantle about 
me the keys of the secret staircase 
fell to the ground. Mr. Huntingdon 
stooped, and, taking them up, flung 
them with a strong hand and unerring 
aim into a well on the other side of the 
court ; then, taking my hand, he said: 
“Are you ready, Charlotte? we have 
no time to lose.” 

Supported by his firm clasp I reached 
the church. The door was open, and by 
the light of the tapers dimly burning on 
the high altar I could see the servants 
assembled near it, and Father Romano 
on his knees. As I expected, he was 
at his vigils. He rose as we approached 
the altar, and Monsieur Baudet, advan- 
cing, took his place behind me, and the 
service began. I opened the white 
bridal prayer-book which Mr. Hunting- 
don placed in my hand; but the words 
swam before my eyes, and I listened 
and responded like one ina dream. It 
seemed indeed all a dream to me,—the 
old church dimly lighted by the tapers 
burning on the high altar; the monot- 
onous tones of Father Romano, which 
I had last heard in the offices for the 
dying ; the clear responses pronounced 
at my side. I realized nothing until 
the rite was over, and I was in the car- 
riage, when M. Baudet, taking my hand, 
wished “ szadame a pleasant journey.” 
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Then, and as the order for departure 
was given, I covered my face, and burst 
into tears. Mr. Huntingdon had taken 
his seat opposite me; he bent forward 
to let down the window, and to inquire 
whether I liked the air, but did not 
again address me, and I sobbed myself 
to sleep unheeded. 

At break of day we reached a small 
town, where we halted to rest for a 
short time, and it was yet early when 
we resumed our journey. Not once 
during all that day did Mr. Hunting- 
don address me; he sat absorbed in 
thought, and I was equally absorbed in 
watching him, though no change ever 
swept across his calm countenance, 
and though he never glanced at me 
except to wrap my shawl about me, to 
close or open the window, or to per- 
form some slight courtesy of that kind. 

On the fifth day after our departure 
from Lascours we sailed from Calais 
for England. We landed at Dover on 
a rainy, dreary November day; and as 
Mr. Huntingdon placed me in the car- 
riage which was in waiting for us, I 
asked if we were expected at Carteret ? 

“They are prepared for us both at 
Carteret and at Huntingdon, but we 
shall go to neither place. I propose 
going to a small estate of mine on the 
borders of Scotland.” 

“JT would rather go to Carteret,” I 
answered, — not so much that I cared, 
for indeed I now cared for very little. 
I was confused and mentally wearied 
by the excitement I had undergone, 
but I felt that I wished to say some- 
thing, express some desire, irritate, if I 
could not please, this man of marble. 
“J would rather go to Carteret,” I re- 
peated. 

He only smiled in answer, and six 
days after, though no word had been 
spoken by him on the subject, we ar- 
rived at Banmore. It was a gloomy 
place, enclosed with yew-trees, and kept 
in a sort of stiff repair which was more 
dreary than dilapidation or decay ; and 
when I went to my rooms, which were 
newly and well furnished, I dismissed 
my silent English maid, and sat down 
oppressed and sad. From that night 
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began a life of which I could not speak 
if I would, so nameless were its tor- 
tures. No visitors were ever admitted, 
Mr. Huntingdon saying that respect to 
the memory of my aunt required that 
we should live in the strictest seclu- 
sion; we paid no visits for the same 
reason. The servants, though obsequi- 
ous and attentive, were strangely silent 
and quiet; Mr. Huntingdon so devoted 
that I was never for one moment un- 
conscious of his observation, yet he 
hardly ever addressed me. 

The monotony of my life at Lascours 
was as nothing compared with that at 
Banmore. Every day at the same hour 
we entered the carriage, and took a 
long and dreary drive; every day, at 
Mr. Huntingdon’s side, I paced the 
same walk in a long, deserted avenue 
in the park. I cannot separate those 
hours, days, weeks, from one another. 
They were all alike; and then at that 
time I felt—I began to feel, 1 mean— 
that my mind was going, was shaken 
from its equilibrium. I began to doubt 
my powers, ty memory, my percep- 
tions. I often wished to be alone, which 
I never was; for my husband never left 
me, and my morning-room opened into 
the library where he sat, when not walk- 
ing or driving with me, ehgaged in 
reading or writing. 

I say he never left me. If I rose to 
leave the room, he rose also and fol- 
lowed me. I began at length to trem- 
ble, if but a moment alone, lest he 
should come and find me. To avoid 
being followed, I followed him; to 
avoid being watched, I sat close to 
him, usually at his feet; and so perfect 
was his calm politeness, his complete 
courtesy, that I frequently upbraided 
myself for my undutifulness and want 
of affection. Sometimes, actuated by 
those’ strange moods which sway the 
maniac, I caressed him passionately ; 
I did not then hate, I wished to love 
him. 

Kisses as cold as those of the dead 
he gave me, embraces as loveless ; and 
I flung away in mingled rage and terror 
from his passionless calm. 

Sometimes as I sat at his feet, luxu- 
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riously cushioned,—for he always in- 
sisted on giving me the softest seat, — 
sometimes so sitting, looking alternate- 
ly at the low fire and cold landscape, 
and listening to the only sound ever 
heard in that house, the ceaseless scrap- 
ing of his pen on the paper, — fierce 
impulses would seize me to shriek aloud, 
to spring upon him ; and always, just as 
the cry trembled upon my lips, as the 
convulsion seemed about to seize my 
limbs, his cool hand touched my head, 
his calm, considerate voice said, “ You 
can no longer sit still, I see. I will 
ring for your maid, and then walk with 
you”; and the thought that he was 
thus intuitively conscious of my silent 
inward struggles filled me with vague 
dread, and heightened the growing 
restlessness which was fast making my 
life a physical as well as a mental tor- 
ture. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bryonp the fact that he thus 
watched and followed me, and that he 
seemed to know my thoughts and im- 
pulses, my husband gave no sign which 
could Jead me to think that he was 
aware of the misery I suffered,—a 
misery which was none the less intol- 
erable because, when I strove to an- 
alyze it, I could not define in what it 
consisted. 

But it increased so rapidly that I 
began at length to doubt whether I ex- 
isted at all, whether my surroundings 
were real; if the past, as I recollected 


it, had ever been, nothing seemed to me 


real or actual except Mr. Huntingdon 
and his hold upon my, life. 

Towards the close of the winter he 
announced his intention of going to 
London to attend the opening of Par- 
liament. I expected to be left alone, 
and something like hope shot through 
my mindas I thought. It was dispelled 
as he added, ‘“‘We shall leave next 
week.” 

“ Am I to go?” I said, sullenly. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, calmly. 

“I donot wish to go to London,” I 
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answered; “I prefer to spend the time 
of your absence at Carteret.” 

“That cannot be,” he said after a 
moment’s pause. “I cannot leave you 
alone for so long, and I cannot leave 
London while Parliament is sitting.” 

“T wish to be alone,” I sobbed, in a 
burst of tears; “I wish to do as I 
please.” 

He made no reply to this, but, draw- 
ing up his desk, began to write steadily 
and rapidly as usual. 

I continued to sob, first with anger 
and disappointment, afterwards from 
nervousness ; and as I wept the par- 
oxysm increased in violence, until at 
length I became utterly incapable of 
controlling myself, and stamped and 
shrieked aloud. Mr. Huntingdon then 
raised his eyes for the first time, and sur- 
veyed me. There was neither scorn 
nor anger nor agitation in his glance; it 
said only, ‘I was prepared for this.” 

He rose and opened the window, and 
then, returning to his seat, began to fold 
and seal the letter he had written. 

His composure irritated me beyond 
endurance. I redoubled my cries, and, 
throwing myself on the ground, began 
to tear my hair. 

As I lay thus, convulsed and disor- 
dered, the door opened, and the butler 
appeared with some water. Mr. Hun- 
tingdon took a glass from the tray, and 
offered it to me; the unrufiled courtesy 
of his manner and the curious glances 
of the servant transported me with 
rage. I took the glass, and flung it with 
all my strength against the marble 
chimney-piece. 

“Leave the room,” said Mr. Hun- 
tingdon to the servant. “ Madame,” he 
continued, turning to me, “rise imme- 
diately” ; andas I refused he lifted and 
carried me, still struggling and scream- 
ing, into my morning-room ; then clos- 
ing the door, and placing me before 
the mirror, he awaited the result in si- 
lence. 

What a sight I saw! what a hideous, 
mortifying sight !—my flushed and swol- 
len face, dishevelled hair, and disor- 
dered dress, a torn handkerchief in one 
hand, the other cut with the broken 
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glass, and, standing behind me, with a 
contemptuous smile upon his lips, my 
husband, serene and cold, with his per- 
fectly arranged hair and dress in as ex- 
quisite order as usual. I was calmed in 
amoment. I saw, with a keen anguish 
which I can even now recall, how I 
must have appeared, and I sat motion- 
less and silent. 

I do not know how long we remained 
thus, — my eyes fixed upon the mirror 
and my husband’s also. We outstayed 
my languor, stayed until the dreadful 
restlessness, which was my almost con- 
stant companion, beset me again and 
tormented me grievously ; for I dared 
not move while my husband’s hand 
rested upon my shoulder, nor close my 
eyes while he gazed upon me. At last 
he spoke: “It is best for you to lic 
down, Charlotte ; you must be exhaust- 
ed.” 

A disclaimer rose to my lips, but I 
withheld it, and obeyed in silence. 

All that night he sat beside me, read- 
ing; and whenever I opened my eyes 
he met them with his calm, attentive, 
watchful gaze, until I wished myself 
dead, and buried deep out of that cease- 
less scrutiny. 

At the close of the following week 
we arrived in London. The house 
which Mr. Huntingdon had selected 
was vast and sombre, standing in a 
small court, and surrounded by a wall 
so high that the windows of my apart- 
ments, which were on the second floor, 
commanded nothing beyond. 

Closed within those walls I dragged 
out four wearisome months. The fact 
that Mr. Huntingdon was absent a 
great deal of the time was no relief to 
me, as I soon found that in his absence 
I was a prisoner. 

I need not dilate on those days ; they 
were all alike, —solitary, dreary, hope- 
less. Attacks of frenzy, like the one I 
had had at Banmore, came on frequent- 
ly; and while they were upon me I 


, destroyed everything within my reach. 


My husband never remonstrated or 
complained. Often when my paroxysm 
was at its height did the door open 
noiselessly, and his calm face look in, 
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but he never spoke; usually he stood 
with folded arms, and silently surveyed 
the scene. The next day I invariably 
found that the articles I had destroyed 
were replaced without comment of any 
kind. 

Conduct so forbearing, so cool, so 
patient, failed to soothe; it irritated 
me beyond endurance ; it intensified the 
dislike and dread I felt for him,—a 
dislike which was fast deepening into 
hate, and which my fear of him alone 
kept in check. 

Such was my condition when we 
left London for Huntingdon Hall, early 
in July. We stopped at Carteret Castle 
and Branthope Grange on the way, and 
were magnificently entertained at both 
places. When we entered the village 
of Carteret, bonfires were blazing on 
the surrounding hills, triumphal arches 
spanned the streets, the castle and park 
were illuminated, and all the tenants 
and servants assembled to welcome us. 

Never shall I forget passing through 
that long line of eager and curious 
faces ; how the desire to control myself 
made me tremble; how I raised my 
head defiantly and eyed them all curi- 
ously; how, long before we reached 
the end of the hall, my assumed com- 
posure gave way, and I hid my face, 
and whispered to my husband to take 
me away. I could not listen to the 
speech with which the old steward wel- 
comed me, and twice endeavored to 
break away from my husband’s detain- 
ing arm; and it was a relief to me when 
the speech was ended, and he respond- 
ed briefly, alleging my ill health as a rea- 
son for my retirement. 

Our reception at Huntingdon was 
equally formal, and my want of self- 
control, as I was painfully aware, still 
more apparent; I was fatigued by the 
motion of the carriage, by the excite- 
ment of my visit to Carteret, and by the 
fruitless efforts I had made to control 
what I now know must: have been a 
disease. As I descended the grand, 
staircase, after I was dressed, each of 
the lights with which the hall was illu- 
minated seemed to me a curious eye, 
and all the magnificence displayed in 
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my honor intolerably oppressive. Din- 
ner was always a tedious ceremonial to 
me, and on this occasion it was even 
more so than usual; the great dining- 
room was blazing with lights and silver, 
and gay with flowers and the superb 
liveries of the servants, Mr. Hunting- 
don handsomer and more graceful than 
ever. I was the skeleton at that feast, 
—I who carried an aching head and 
disappointed heart beneath my tiara 
and necklace of diamonds ; who felt the 
jewels with which I was loaded to be 
heavier than a prisoner’s chains; who 
saw a jailer in the husband sitting 
opposite to me, and spies in the atten- 
tive servants hovering about my chair. 

Mr. Huntingdon glanced at me once 
or twice. I saw that he was prepared 
for an outburst, and this, while it 
chafed, made me the more anxious to 
control myself. I averted my face, and 
bit my lips to restrain the hysterical 
laughter which trembled upon them, 
but in vain. The consciousness that I 
was closély watched irritated and con- 
fused me. I raised my head for a mo- 
ment, and as I met the curious peering 
glances of the line of servants opposite 
my chair I lost all command of myself. 

“How dare you look at me in that 
way?” Iexclaimed. “ Am Ia monster, 
that I should be thus watched and ex- 
amined?” 

As I spoke, all the hysterical emotion 
which I had so long pent up burst 
forth. ‘Go, go!” I screamed, —stamp- 
ing furiously as I saw the servants had 
made no attempt to leave the room, — 
“oo, I tell you!” 

All this time Mr. Huntingdon had 
been occupied with his dinner ; he now 
rose, and, signing the servants to leave 
the room, approached me, saying sim- 
ply: “ You are not well, I see. Let me 
take you to your room.” 

He conducted me up stairs in silence ; 
and, as the door of my apartments 
closed behind us, he said, in his calmest 
voice, “ After this scene it will be best 
for you not to attempt to appear in pub- 
lic.” 

So began the fourth era of my im- 
prisonment. 
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WW. propose in this paper to give 
some account of Bacon’s writ- 
ings: and the first place in such an 
account belongs to his philosophical 
works relating to the interpretation of 
Nature. 

As Bacon, from his boyhood, was a 
thinker living in the thick of affairs, 
with a discursive reason held in check 
by the pressure of palpable facts, he 
equally escaped the narrowness of the 
secluded student and the narrowness of 
the practical man of the world. It was 
therefore but natural that, early in his 
collegiate life, he should feel a contempt 
for the objects and the methods of the 
philosophy current among the scholars 
of his time. The true object of philos- 
ophy must be either to increase our 
knowledge or add to our power. The 
ancient and scholastic systems seemed 
to him to have failed in both. They 
had not discovered truths, they had not 
invented arts. Admitting that the high- 
est use of knowledge was the pure joy 
it afforded the intellect, and that its 
lowest use was its ministration to the 
practical wants of man, it seemed to 
him evident that their method led as 
little to knowledge that enriched the 
mind as to knowledge that gave cun- 
ning to the hands. Aiming at self- 
culture by self-inspection, rather than 
by inspection of Nature, they neglect- 
ed the great world of God for the little 
world of man; so that at last it seemed 
as if the peculiar distinction of knowl- 
edge consisted in knowing that noth- 
ing could be known. But the ques- 
tion might arise, Was not the barren- 
ness of their results due to the selfish 
littleness, rather than disinterested ele- 
vation, of their aim? Introduce into 
philosophy a philanthropic motive, make 
man the thinker aid man the laborer, 
unite contemplation with a practical 
purpose, and discard the idea that 
knowledge was intended for the exclu- 


sive gratification of a fewselected spirits, 
and philosophy would then increase in 
largeness and elevation as much as it 
would increase in usefulness; for if 
such a revolution in its spirit, object, 
and method could be made, it would 
continually furnish new truths for the 
intellect to contemplate from the im- 
petus given to the discovery of new 
truths by the perception that they could 
be applied to relieve human necessities. 
If it were objected that Philosophy 
could not stoop from her ethical and 
spiritual heights to the drudgery of 
investigating natural laws, it might be 
answered that what God had conde- 
scended to create it surely was not 
ignoble in man to examine ; “ for that 
which is deserving of existence is de- 
serving of knowledge, the image of ex- 
istence.” If philosophers had a higher 
notion of their dignity, Francis Bacon 
did not share it ; and, accordingly, early 
in life he occupied his mind in devising 
a method of investigating the secrets 
of Nature in order to wield her powers. 

The conception was one of the noblest 
that ever entered the mind of man; 
but was it accomplished? As Bacon’s 
name seems to be stereotyped in pop- 
ular and scientific speech as the “ father 
of the Inductive Sciences,” and as all 
the charity rgfused to his life has been 
heaped upon his philosophical labors, 
it may seem presumptuous to answer 
this question in the negative; yet noth- 
ing is more certain than that the induc- 
tive sciences have zof followed the 
method which he invented, and have 
not arrived at the results which he pro- 
posed to accomplish. 

The mistake, as it regards Bacon, 
has risen principally from confounding 
Induction with the Baconian sze¢hod of 
Induction. If we were to tell our read- 
ers that there were great undiscovered 
laws in Nature, and should strongly 
advise them to examine particular facts 
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with great care, in order through them 
to reach the knowledge of those laws, 
we should recommend the practice of 
induction ; but even if they should heed 
and follow the advice, we much doubt 
if any scientific discoveries would en- 
sue. Indeed, if Bacon himself could 
hear the recommendation made, and 
could adopt the modern mode of spirit- 
ual communication, there would be a 
succession of indignant raps on the 
editorial table, which, being interpreted, 
would run thus: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, the mode of induction recom- 
mended to you is radically vicious and 
incompetent. Truth cannot be discov- 
ered in that way; but if you will select 
any given matter which requires inves- 
tigation, and will follow the mechanical 
mode of procedure laid down in my 
method of induction, Vovwm Organist, 
Book II., you will be able, without any 
special scientific genius, to hunt the 
very form and essence of the nature 
you seek to its last hiding-place, and 
compel it to yield up its innermost se- 
cret. All that is required is common 
capacity, united with persevering labor 
and combination of purpose.” ‘This is 
not exactly Bacon’s rhetoric, but as 
spirits, when they leave the body, seem 
somehow to acquire a certain pinched 
and poverty-stricken mode of expres- 
sion, it will do to convey his idea. 
Bacon, the philosopher, is therefore 
to be considered, not as a man who in- 
vented and recommended Induction, for 
Induction is as old as human nature, — 
was, in fact, invented by Adam, —and,as 
practised in Bacon’s time, was the mark 
of his especial scorn; but he is to be 
considered as one who invented and 
recommended a new method of Induc- 
tion ; a system of precise rules to guide 
induction ; a new logic or organ which 
was to supersede the Aristotelian logic. 
He proudly called it his art of invent- 
ing sciences. A method of investiga- 
tion presupposes, of course, some con- 
ception of the objects to be investigated ; 
and of the infinite variety and complex- 
ity of nature Bacon had no idea. His 
method proceeds on the notion that all 
the phenomena of nature are capable 
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of being referred to combinations of 
certain abstract qualities of matter, 
simple natures, which are limited in 
number if difficult of access. Such are 
density, rarity, heat, cold, color, levity, 
tenuity, weight, and the like. These 
are the alphabet of nature; and as 
all words result from the combina- 
tion of a few letters, so all phenomena 
result from the combination of a few 
elements. What is gold, for example, 
but the co-ordination of certain quali- 
ties, such as greatness of weight, close- 
ness of parts, fixation, softness, &c. ? 
Now, if the causes of these simple 
natures were known, they might be 
combined by man into the same or a 
similar substance; “ for,” he says, ‘if 
anybody can make a metal which has 
all these properties, let men dispute 
whether it be gold or no.” But these 
qualities are not ultimate ; they are the 
effects of causes, and a knowledge of 
the causes will enable us to superin- 
duce the effects. The connection be- 
tween philosophy and practice is this, 
that what “in contemplation stands for 
cause, in operation stands for means 
or instrument ; for we know by causes 
and operate by means.” The object of 
philosophy, therefore, is the investiga- 
tion of the formal causes of the primary 
qualities of body, of those causes 
which are always present when the 
qualities are present, always absent 
when the qualities are absent, increase 
with their increase, and decrease with 
their decrease. Facts, then, are the 
stairs by which we mount into the 
region of essences ; and, grasping and 
directing these, we can compel Nature 
to create new facts, as truly natural as 
those she spontaneously produces, for 
Art simply gives its own direction to 
her working. 

From this exposition it will be seen 
how little foundation there is for Du- 
gald Stewart’s remark, that Bacon 
avoided the fundamental error of the 
ancients, according to whom “ philoso- 
phy is the science of causes”; and 
also for the assertion of Comte and his 
school, that Bacon was the father of 
positive science. There is nothing 
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more repugnant to a positivist than the 
introduction into science of causes and 
essences, yet it was after these that 
Bacon aimed. ‘“ The spirit of man,” he 
says, “is as the lamp of God, where- 
with he searcheth the zzwardzess of all 
secrets.” The word he uses is “ Form,” 
but Form with him is both cause and 
essence, an immanent cause, a cause 
that creates a permanent quality. If 
he sometimes uses form as synonymous 
with law, the sense in which he under- 
stands law is not merely the mode in 
which a force operates, but the force 
itself. Indeed, there is reason to sup- 
pose that, much as he decries Plato, he 
was still willing to use Form as iden- 
tical with Idea, in the Platonic sense 
of Idea; for in an aphorism in which 
he severely condemns the projection of 
human conceits upon natural objects, 
he remarks that “there is no small dif 
ference between the idols of the human 
mind and the ideas of the Divine Mind, 
that is to say, between certain idle dog- 
mas, and the real stamp and impres- 
sion of created objects as they are 
found in Nature.” Coleridge had prob- 
ably this aphorism in mind when he 
called Bacon the British Plato. 

The object of Bacon’s philosophy, 
then, is the investigation of the forms 
of simple natures; his method is the 
path the understanding must pursue in 
order to arrive at this object. This 
method is a most ingenious but cum- 
brous machinery for collecting, tabling, 
sifting, testing, and rejecting facts of 
observation and experiment which 
have any relation to the nature sought. 
It begins with inclusion and proceeds 
by exclusion. It has affirmative tables, 
negative tables, tables of comparison, 
tables of exclusion, tables of preroga- 
tive instances. From the mass of indi- 
vidual facts originally collected every- 
thing is eliminated, until nothing is left 
but the form or cause which is sought. 
- The field of induction is confined, as it 
were, within a triangular space, at the 
base of which are the facts obtained 
by observation and experiment. From 
these the investigator proceeds in- 
wards, by comparison and exclusion, 
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constantly narrowing the field as he 
advances, until at last, having rejected 
all non- essentials, nothing is left but 
the pure form. 

Nobody can read the details of this 
method, as given at length in the sec- 
ond book of the Novum Organumnz, 
without admiration for the prodigious 
constructive power of Bacon’s mind. 
The twenty-seven tables of preroyative 
instances, or “the comparative value 
of facts as means of investigation,” 
would alone be sufficient to prove the 
comprehension of his intellect and its 
capacity of ideal classification. But 
still the method is a splendid, unreal- 
ized, and, we may add, incompleted 
dream. He never himself discovered 
anything by its use; nobody since his 
time has discovered anything by its 
use. And the reason is plain. Apart 
from its positive defects, there is this 
general criticism to be made, that a 
true method must be a generalization 
from the mental processes which ave 
éeen followed in discovery and inven- 
tion ; it cannot precede them. If Bacon 
really had devised the method which 
succeeding men of science slavishly 
followed, he would deserve more than 
the most extravagant panegyrics he 
has received. Aristotle is famous as 
a critic for generalizing the rules of 
epic and dramatic poetry from the prac- 
tice of Homer and the Greek trage- 
dians ; what fame would not be his, if 
his rules had preceded Homer and the 
Greek dramatists? Yet Macaulay, and 
many others who have criticised Bacon, 
while pretending to undervalue all rules 
as useless, still say that Bacon’s analy- 
sis of the inductive method is a true 
and good analysis, and that the method 
has since his time been instinctively fol- 
lowed by all successful investigators of 
Nature, —as if Bacon did not construct 
his inductive rules from a deep-rooted 
distrust of men’s inductive instincts. 
But it is plain to everybody who has 
read Comte and Mill and Whewell, 
that the method of discovery is still a 
debatable question, and, with all our im- 
mense superiority to the age of Bacon 
in facts on which to build a method, we 
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have settled as yet on no philosophy of 
the objects or the processes of science. 
There are many disputed methods, but 
no accepted method; the anarchy of 
opinions corresponds to the anarchy 
of metaphysics ; and the establishment 
of a philosophy of discovery and inven- 
tion must wait the establishment of a 
philosophy of the mind which discovers 
and invents. 

But we know enough to give the rea- 
sons of Bacon’s failure. The defects of 
his Method can be collected from the 
separate judgments of his warmest eu- 
logists. First, Bacon was no mathe- 
matician, and Playfair admits that “in 
all physical inquiries where mathemat- 
ical reasoning has been employed, after 
a few principles have been established 
by experience, a vast multitude of 
truths, equally certain with the princi- 
ples themselves, have been deduced 
from them by the mere application of 
geometry and algebra.” Bacon’s pre- 
vision, then, did not extend to the fore- 
sight of the great part that mathemati- 
cal science was to play in the inter- 
pretation of Nature. Second, Sir John 
Herschel, who follows Playfair in mak- 
ing Bacon the father of experimental 
philosophy, still gives a deadly blow to 
Bacon’s celebrated tables of prerogative 
instances, considered as veal aids to 
the understanding, when he admits 
that the same sagacity which enables 
an inquirer to assign an instance or 
observation to its proper class, en- 
ables him, without that process, to 
recognize its proper value. Third, Sir 
James Mackintosh, who claims for 
Bacon, that, if he did not himself make 
discoveries, he taught mankind the 
method by which discoveries are made, 
and who asserts that the physical sci- 
ences owe all that they are or ever will 
be to Bacon’s method and spirit, refers 
to the 1o4th aphorism of the first book 
of the Nowuz Organum, as containing 
the condensed essence of his philoso- 
phy. This aphorism affirms that the 
path to the most general truths is a 
series of ascending inductive steps; 
that the lowest generalizations must 
first be established, then the middle 
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principles, then the highest. It is cu- 
rious that Mackintosh should praise a 
philosopher of facts for announcing a 
theory which facts have disproved. 
The merest glance at the history of the 
sciences shows that the opposite prin- 
ciple is rather the true one; that the 
most general principles have been first 
reached. Mill can only excuse Bacon 
for this blunder by saying that he 
could not have fallen into it if there had 
existed in his time a single deductive 
science, such as mechanics, astronomy, 
optics, acoustics, &c., now are. Of 
course he could not; but the fact re- 
mains that he did not foresee the course 
or prescribe the true method of science, 
and that he did not even appreciate 
the way in which his contemporaries, 
Kepler and Galileo, were building up 
sciences by processes different from 
his own. It is amazing, however, that 
Mackintosh, with the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, the most universal 
of all natural laws, as an obvious in- 
stance against the theory, should have 
adopted Bacon’s error. 

Fourth, Bacon’s method of exclusion, 
the one element of his system which 
gave it originality, proceeds, as John 
Mill has pointed out, on the assump- 
tion that a phenomenon can have but 
one cause, and is therefore not applica- 
ble to coexistences as to successions of 
phenomena. 

Fifth, Bacon’s method, though it 
proceeds on a conception of nature 
which is an hypothesis exploded, and 
though it is itself an hypothesis which 
has proved sterile, still does not admit 
of hypotheses as guides to investiga- 
tion. The last and ablest editor of his 
Philosophical Works, Mr. Ellis, con- 
cedes the practical inutility of his 
method on this ground, that the pro- 
cess by which scientific truths have 
been established “involves an element 
to which nothing corresponds in Ba- 
cen’s tables of comparison and exclu- 
sion, namely, the application to the 
facts of observation of a principle of 
arrangement, an idea, existing in the 
mind of the discoverer antecedently to 
the act of induction.” 
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Indeed, Bacon’s method was dis- 
proved by his own contemporaries. 
Kepler tried twenty guesses on the 
orbit of Mars, and the last proved cor- 
rect. Galileo deduced important prin- 
ciples from assumptions, and then 
brought them to the test of experiment. 
Gilbert’s hypothesis, that ‘the earth is 
a great natural magnet with two poles,” 
is now more than an hypothesis. The 
Novi Organune contains a fling at 
the argument from final causes; and 
the very year it was published, Har- 
vey, the friend and physician of Bacon, 
by reasoning on the final cause of the 
valves in the veins, discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood. All these men 
had the scientific instinct and scientific 
genius that Bacon lacked. They made 
no antithesis between the anticipation 
of nature and the interpretation of na- 
ture, but they anticipated in order to 
interpret. It is not the disuse of 
hypotheses, but the testing of hypothe- 
ses by facts, and the willingness to 
give them up when experience decides 
against them, which characterizes the 
scientific mind. 

Sixth, Bacon, though he aimed to 
institute a philosophy of observation, 
and gave rules for observing, was not 
himself a sharp and accurate observer of 
Nature, — did not possess, as has often 
been remarked, acuteness in propor- 
tion to his comprehensiveness. His 
Natural History, his History of Life and 
Death, of Density and Rarity, and the 
like, all prove a mental defect dis- 
qualifying him for the business. His 
eye roved when it should have been 
patiently fixed. He caught at resem- 
blances by the instinct of his wide- 
ranging intellect ; and this peculiarity, 
constantly indulged, impaired his pow- 
er of distinguishing differences. He 
spread his mind over a space so large 
that its full strength was concentrated 
on nothing. He could not check the 
discursive action of his intellect, and 
hold it down to the sharp, penetrating, 
dissecting analysis of single appear- 
ances ; and his brain was teeming with 
too many schemes to allow of that 
mental fanaticism, that fury of mind, 
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which impelled Kepler to his repeated 
assaults on the tough problem of the 
planetary orbits. The same compre- 
hensive multiplicity of objects which 
prevented him from throwing his full 
force into affairs, and taking a decided 
stand as a statesman, operated likewise 
to dissipate his energies as an explorer of 
Nature. The analogies, relations, like- 
nesses of things occupied his attention 
to the exclusion of a searching exami- 
nation of the things themselves. Asa 
courtier, lawyer, jurist, politician, states- 
man, man of science, student of uni- 
versal knowledge, he has been practi- 
cally excelled in each department by 
special men, because his intellect was 
one which refused to be arrested and 
fixed. 

And, in conclusion, the essential de- 
fect of the Baconian method consisted 
in its being an invention of genius to 
dispense with the necessity of genius. 
It was, as Mr. Ellis has well remarked, 
“a mechanical mode of procedure, 
pretending to lead to absolute certainty 
of result.” It levelled capacities, be- 
cause the virtue was in the instrument 
used, and not in the person using it. 
Bacon illustrates the importance of his 
method by saying that a man of ordi- 
nary ability with a pair of compasses 
can describe a better circle than a man 
of the greatest genius without such 
help; that the lame, in the path, out- 
strip the swift who wander from it; 
indeed, the very skill and swiftness of 
him who runs not in the right direction 
only increases his aberration. With 
his view of philosophy, as the investi- 
gation of the forms of a limited number 
of simple natures, he thought that, with 
“the purse of a prince and the assist- 
ance of a people,” a sufficiently copi- 
ous natural history might be formed, 
within a comparatively short period, to 
furnish the materials for the working 
of his method; and then the grand in- 
stauration of the sciences would be rap- 
idly completed. In this scheme there 
could, of course, be only one great 
name, —the name of Bacon. Those 
who collected the materials, those who 
applied the method, would be only his 
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clerks. His office was that of Secretary 
of State for the interpretation of Nature ; 
Lord Chancellor of the laws of exist- 
ence, and legislator of science ; Lord 
Treasurer of the riches of the universe ; 
the intellectual potentate equally of 
science and art, with no aristocracy 
round his throne, but with a bureauoc- 
racy in its stead, taken from the middle 
class of intellect and character. There 
was no place for Harvey and Newton 
and Halley and Dalton and La Place 
and Cuvier and Agassiz, for genius was 
unnecessary ; the new logic, the Vovzne 
Organum, Bacon himself, mentally 
alive in the brains which applied his 
method, was all in all. Splendid dis- 
coveries would be made, those discov- 
eries would be beneficently applied, 
but they would be made by clerks 
and applied by clerks. All were la- 
tent in the Baconian method, and over 
all the completed intellectual globe of 
science, as in the commencement of the 
Novum Organist, would be written, 
“Fyancis of Verulam thought thus!” 
And if Bacon’s method had been really 
followed by succeeding men of science, 
this magnificentautocracy of understand- 
ing and imagination would have been 
justified ; and round the necks of each 
of them would be a collar, on which 
would be written, “ This person is so and 
so, ‘born thrall of Francis of Verulam.’ ” 
That this feeling of serene spiritual 
superiority, and consciousness of being 
the founder of a new empire in the 
world of mind, was /z Bacon, we know 
by the general tone of his writings, and 
the politic contempt with which he 
speaks of the old autocrats, Aristotle 
and Plato; and Harvey, who knew him 
well, probably intended to hit this im- 
perial loftiness, when he described him 
as “writing philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor.” “The guillotine governs !” 
said Barrtre, gayly, when some friend 
compassionated his perplexities as a 
practical statesman during the Reign 
of Terror. “The Method governs!” 
would have been the reply of a Bacon- 
jan underling, had the difficulties of his 
attempts to penetrate the inmost mys- 
teries of nature been suggested to him. 
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Thus by the use of Bacon’s own 
method of exclusion we exclude him 
from the position due of right to Gali- 
leo and Kepler. Inthe inquiry respect- 
ing the father of the inductive sciences, 
he is not “the nature sought.” What, 
then, is the cause of his fame among the 
scientific men of England and France ? 
They certainly have not spent their 
time in investigating the forms of sim- 
ple natures; they certainly have not 
used his method ; why have they used 
his name? 

In answer to this question, it may be 
said that Bacon, participating in the 
intellectual movement of the higher 
minds of his age, recognized the para- 
mount importance of observation and 
experiment in the investigation of Na- 
ture; and it has since been found con- 
venient to adopt, as the father and 
founder of the physical sciences, one 
whose name lends to them so much 
dignity, and who was undoubtedly one 
of the broadest, richest, and most 
imperial of human intellects, if he 
were not one of the most scientific. 
Then he is the most eloquent of all 
discoursers on the philosophy of sci- 
ence, and the general greatness of his 
mind is evident even in the demonstra- 
ble errors of his system. No other 
writer on the subject is a classic, and 
Bacon is thus a link connecting men 
of science with men of letters and men 
of the world. Whewel!l, Comte, Mill, 
Herschel, with more abundant material, 
with the advantage of generalizing the 
philosophy of the sciences from their 
history, are instinctively felt by every 
reader to be smaller men than Bacon. 
As thinkers, they appear thin and un- 
fruitful as compared with his fulness 
of suggestive thought; as writers, they 
have no pretension to the massiveness, 
splendor, condensation, and regal dig- 
nity of his rhetoric. The Advancement 
of Learning, and the first book of the 
Novum Organum, are full of quotable 
sentences, in which solid wisdom is 
clothed in the aptest, most vivid, 
most imaginative, and most executive 
expression. Ifa man of science at the 
present day wishes for a compact state- 
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ment in which to embody his scorn of - 


bigotry, of dogmatism, of intellectual 
conceit, of any of the idols of the human 
understanding which obstruct its per- 
ception of natural truth, it is to Bacon 
that he goes for an aphorism. 

And it is doubtless true that the 
spirit which animates Bacon’s philo- 
sophical works is a spirit which in- 
spires effort and infuses cheer. It is 
impossible to say how far this spirit has 
animated inventors and discoverers. 
But we know from the enthusiastic ad- 
miration expressed for him by men of 
science, who could not have been blind 
to the impotence of his method, that 
all minds his spirit touched it must 
have influenced. One principle stands 
plainly out in his writings, that the in- 
tellect of man, purified from its idols, is 
competent for the conquest of nature; 
and to this glorious task he, above all 
other men, gave an epical dignity and 
loftiness. His superb rhetoric is the 
poetry of physical science. The hum- 
blest laborer in that field feels, in read- 
ing Bacon, that he is one of a band of 
heroes, wielding weapons mightier than 
those of Achilles and Agamemnon, en- 
gaged in a siege nobler than that of 
Troy; for, in so far as he is honest 
and capable, he is “ Man, the minister 
and interpreter of Nature,” engaged, 
“not inthe amplification of the power of 
one man.over his country, nor in the am- 
plification of the power of that country 
over other countries, but in the ampli- 
fication of the power and kingdom of 
mankind over the universe.”? And, while 
Bacon has thus given an ideal elevation 
to the pursuits of science, he has at the 
same time pointed out most distinctly 
those diseases of the mind which check 
or mislead it in the task of interpretation. 
As a student of nature, his fame is 
greater than his deserts; as a student 
of human nature, he is hardly yet appre- 
ciated; and it is to the greater part of 
the first book of the Movzn: Organunt, 
where he deals in general reflections 
on those mental habits and dispositions 
which interfere with pure intellectual 
conscientiousness, and where his bene- 
ficent spirit and rich imagination lend 
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sweetness and beauty to the homeliest 
practical wisdom, that the reader impa- 
tiently returns, after being wearied with 
the details of his method given in the 
second book. His method was anti- 
quated in his own lifetime; but it is 
to be feared that centuries hence his 
analysis of the idols of the human un- 
derstanding will be as fresh and new 
as human vanity and pride. 

It was not, then, in the knowledge of 
Nature, but in the knowledge of human 
nature, that Bacon pre-eminently ex- 
celled. By this it is not meant that he 
was a metaphysician in the usual sense 
of the term, though his works contain 
as valuable hints to metaphysicians as 
to naturalists ; but these hints are on 
matters at one remove from the central 
problems of metaphysics. Indeed, for 
all those questions which relate to the 
nature of the mind and the mode by 
which it obtains its ideas, for all ques- 
tions which are addressed to the spec- 
ulative reason alone, he seems to have 
felt an aversion almost irrational. They 
appeared to him to minister to the de- 
light and vain-glory of the thinker, with- 
out yielding any fruit of wisdom which 
could be applied to human affairs. 
“ Pragmatical man,” he says, “should 
not go away with an opinion that learn- 
ing is like a lark, that can mount, 
and sing, and please herself, and noth- 
ing else; but may know that she 
holdeth as well of the hawk, that can 
soar aloft, and can also descend and 
strike upon the prey.” Not, then, the 
abstract qualities and powers of the 
human mind, considered as special ob- 
jects of investigation independent of 
individuals, but the combination of 
these into concrete character, interest- 
ed Bacon. He regarded the machinery 
in motion, the human being as he 
thinks, feels, and lives, men in their re- 
lations with men; and the phenomena 
presented in history and life he aimed 
to investigate as he would investigate 
the phenomena of the natural world. 
This practical science of human nature, 
in which the discovery of general laws 
seems hopeless to every mind not 
ample enough to resist being over- 
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whelmed by the confusion, complica- 
tion, and immense variety of the details, 
and which it will probably take ages to 
complete, — this science Bacon palpa- 
bly advanced. His eminence here is 
demonstrable from his undisputed su- 
periority to other prominent thinkers 
in the same department. Hallam justly 
remarks, that “ if we compare what may 
be found in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth books De Augmentis; in the 
Essays, the History of Henry Vid, 
and the various short treatises con- 
tained in his works on moral and po- 
litical wisdom, and on human nature, 
from experience of which all such wis- 
dom is drawn, —if we compare these 
works of Bacon with the rhetoric, 
ethics, and politics of Aristotle, or with 
the histories most celebrated for their 
deep insight into civil society and hu- 
man character, — with Thucydides, Ta- 
citus, Philip de Comines, Machiavel, 
Davila, Hume, — we shall, I think, find 
that one man may be compared with all 
these together.” 

The most valuable peculiarity of this 
wisdom is, that it not merely points out 
what should be done, but it points out 
how it can be done. This is especially 
true in all his directions for the culture 
of the individual mind; the mode by 
which the passions may be disciplined, 
and the intellect enriched, enlarged, and 
strengthened. So with the relations 
of the individual to his household, to 
society, to government, he indicates the 
method by which these relations may 
be known and the duties they imply 
performed. In his larger speculations 
regarding the philosophy of law, the prin- 
ciples of universal justice, and the or- 
ganic character of national institutions, 
he anticipates, in the sweep of his in- 
tellect, the ideas of the jurists and his- 
torians of the present century. Vol- 
umes have been written which are 
merely expansions of this statement of 
Bacon, that “there are in nature certain 
fountains of justice, whence all civil 
Jaws are derived but as streams ; and 
like as waters do take tinctures and 
tastes from the soils through which 
they run, so do civil laws vary accord- 
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ing to the regions and governments 
where they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountain.” 
The Advancement of Learning, af- 
terwards translated and expanded into 
the Latin treatise De Augmentis, is 
an inexhaustible storehouse of such 
thoughts, —thoughts which have con- 
stituted the capital of later thinkers, 
but which never appear to so much 
advantage as in the compact imagina- 
tive form in which they were originally 
expressed. 

It is important, however, that, in ad- 
mitting to the full Bacon’s just claims 
as a philosopher of human nature, we 
should avoid the mistake of supposing 
him to have possessed acuteness in 
the same degree in which he possessed 
comprehensiveness. Mackintosh says 
that he is “* probably a single instance of 
a mind which in philosophizing always 
reaches the point of elevation whence 
the whole prospect is commanded, 
without ever rising to that distance 
which prevents a distinct perception 
of every part of it.” This judgment is 
accurate as far as regards parts consid- 
ered as elements of a general view, but 
in the special view of single parts he 
has been repeatedly excelled by men 
whom it would be absurd to compare 
to him in general wisdom. His mind 
was contracted to details by effort; it 
dilated by instinct. It was telescopic 
rather than microscopic; its observa- 
tion of men was extensive rather than 
minute. ‘* Were it not better,” he says, 
“for a man in a fair room to set up one 
great light, or branching candlestick of 
lights, than to go about with a small 
watch-candle into every corner?” Cer- 
tainly, but the small watch-candle in 
some investigations is better than the 
great central lamp ; and his genius ac- 
cordingly does not include the special 
genius of such observers as La Bruytre, 
Rochefoucauld, Saint-Simon, Balsac, 
and Shaftesbury, — the detective police 
of society, politics, and letters, — men 
whose intellects were all contracted into 
a sharp, sure, cat-like insight into the 
darkest crevices of individual natures, 
— whose eyes dissected what they 
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looked upon, — and to whom the slight- 
est circumstance was a key that opened 
the whole character to their glance. 
For example: Saint-Simon sees a lady, 
whose seemingly ingenuous diffidence 
makes her charming to everybody. He 
peers into her soul, and declares, as 
the result of his vision, that “modesty 
is one of her arts.” Again, after the 
death of the son of Louis XIV., the 
court was of course overwhelmed with 
decorous grief; the new dauphin and 
dauphiness were especially inconsolable 
for the loss; and, to all witnesses but 
one, were weeping copiously. Saint- 
Simon simply says, “ Their eyes were 
wonderfully dry, but well managed.” 
Bacon might have inferred hypocrisy. ; 
but he- would not have observed the 
lack of moisture in the eyes amid all 
the convulsive sobbing and the ago- 
nized dips and waves of the handker- 
chief. Take another instance: The 
Duke of Orleans amazed the court by 
the diabolical recklessness of his con- 
duct. St. Simon alone saw that ordi- 
nary vices had no pungency for him; 
that he must spice licentiousness with 
atheism and blasphemy in order to de- 
rive any pleasure from it; and solves 
the problem by saying that he was 
“born bored,” — that he took up vice 
at the point at which his ancestors had 
left it, and had no choice but to carry 
it to new heights of impudence or to 
reject it altogether. Again, to take an 
example from a practical politician: 
Shaftesbury, who played the game of 
faction with such exquisite subtlety in 
the reign of Charles II., detected the 
fact of the secret marriage between the 
king’s brother and Anne Hyde by no- 
ticing at dinner that her mother, Lady 
Clarendon, could not resist expressing 
a faint deference in her manner when 
she helped her daughter to the meat; 
and on this slight indication he acted 
as confidently as if he had learned the 
fact by being present at the wedding. 
Now neither in his life nor in his 
writings does Bacon indicate that he 
had studied individuals with this keen 
attentiveness. His knowledge of hu- 
man nature was the result of the tran- 
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quil deposit, year after year, into his 
receptive and capacious intellect, of the 
facts of history and of his own wide 
experience of various kinds of life. 
These he pondered, classified, reduced 
to principles, and embodied in sen- 
tences which have ever since been 
quotable texts for jurists, moralists, 
historians, and statesmen; and all the 
while his own servants were deceiving 
and plundering him, and his followers 
enriching themselves with bribes taken 
in his name. The “small watch-can- 
dle” of the brain would have been val- 
uable to him here. 

The work by which his wisdom has 
reached the popular mind is his collec- 
tion of Essays. As originally published 
in 1597, it contained only ten; in the 
last edition published in his lifetime, 
the number was increased to fifty- 
seven. The sifted result of much ob- 
servation and meditation on public and 
private life, he truly could say of their 
matter, that “it could not be found in 
books.” Their originality can hardly 
be appreciated at present, for most of 
their thoughts have been incorporated 
with the minds which have fed on 
them, and have been continually repro- 
duced in other volumes. Yet it is prob- 
able that these short treatises are rare- 
ly thoroughly mastered, even by the 
most careful reader. Dugald Stewart 
testifies that after reading them for the 
twentieth time he observed something 
which had escaped his attention in the 
nineteenth. They combine the great- 
est brevity with the greatest beauty of 
expression. The thoughts follow each 
other with such rapid ease; each 
thought is so truly an addition, and not 
an expansion of the preceding; the 
point of view is so continually changed, 
in order that in one little essay the 
subject may be considered on all its 
sides and in all its bearings; and each 
sentence is so capable of being devel- 
oped into an essay, — that the work re- 
quires long pauses of reflection, and 
frequent reperusal, to be estimated at 
its full worth. It not merely enriches 
the mind, it enlarges it, and teaches it 
comprehensive habits of reflection. The 
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disease of mental narrowness and fa- 
naticism it insensibly cures, by show- 
ing that every subject can be complete- 
ly apprehended only by viewing it from 
various points ; and a reader of Bacon 
instinctively meets the fussy or furious 
declaimer with the objection, “ But, 
sir, there is another side to this mat- 
ter?? 

It was one of Bacon’s mistakes to 
believe that he would outlive the Eng- 
lish language. Those of his works, 
therefore, which were not written in 
Latin he was .eager to have translated 
into that tongue. The ‘ Essays,” com- 
ing home as they did to “ men’s business 
and bosoms,” he was persuaded would 
“last as long as books should last”; 
and as he thought, to use his own 
words, “that these modern languages 
would at some time or other play the 
bankrupt with books,” he employed 
Ben Jonson and others to translate the 
Essays into Latin. A Dr. Willmott 
published, in 1720, a translation of this 
Latin edition into what he called re- 


formed and fashionable English. We 
will give a specimen. Bacon, in his 
Essay on Adversity, says: ‘“ Pros- 


perity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment, adversity is the blessing of the 
New..... Yet evenin the Old Testament, 
if you listen to David’s harp, you shall 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols.” 
Dr. Willmott Englishes the Latin in 
this wise: “ Prosperity belongs to the 
blessings of the Old Testament, adver- 
sity to the beatitudes of the New..... 
Yet even in the Old Testament, if you 
listen to David’s harp, you ‘Il find more 
lamentable airs than triumphant ones.” 
This is translation with a vengeance ! 
Next to the Essays and the Advance- 
ment of Learning, the most attractive 
of Bacon’s works is his Wisdom of the 
Ancients. Here his reason and imagi- 
nation, intermingling or interchanging 
their processes, work conjointly, and 
produce a magnificent series of poems, 
while remorselessly analyzing imagina- 
tions into thoughts. He supposes that, 
anterior to the Greeks, there were 
thinkers as wise as Bacon; that the 
heathen fables are poetical embodi- 
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ments of secrets and mysteries of policy, 
philosophy, and religion ; truths folded 
up in mythological personifications ; 
“sacred relics,” indeed, or “abstracted, 
rarefied airs of better times, which by 
tradition from more ancient nations 
fell into the trumpets and flutes of the 
Grecians.” He, of course, finds in 
these fables what he brings to them, 
the inductive philosophy and all. The 
book is a marvel of ingenuity, and ex- 
hibits the astounding analogical power 
of his mind, both as respects analogies 
of reason and analogies of fancy. Had 
Bacon lived in the age of Plato and 
Aristotle, and written this work, he 
would have fairly triumphed over those 
philosophers ; for he would have recon- 
ciled ancient philosophy with ancient 
religion, and made faith in Jupiter and 
Pan consistent with reason. 

But the work in which Bacon is most 
pleasingly exhibited is his philosophi- 
cal romance, The New Atlantis. This 
happy island is a Baconian Utopia, a 
philosopher’s paradise, where the /Vo- 
vum Organum is, in imagination, real- 
ized, and utility is carried to its loftiest 
idealization. In this country the king 
is good, and the people are good, be- 
cause everything, even commerce, is 
subordinated to knowledge. “ Truth” 
here “ prints goodness.” Allsensual and 
malignant passions, all the ugly defor- 
mities ofactual life, are sedately expelled 
from this glorious dream of a kingdom 
where men live in harmony with each 
other and with nature, and where observ- 
ers, discoverers, and inventors are in- 
vested with an external pomp and dig- 
nity and high place corresponding to 
their intellectual elevation. Here is a 
college worthy of the name, Solomon’s 
House, “the end of whose foundation 
is the knowledge of causes and the 
secret motions of things, and the en- 
larging the bounds of human empire to 
the effecting of all things possible ” ; 
and in Solomon’s House Bacon’s ideas 
are carried out, and man is in the pro- 
cess of “being restored to the sover- 
eignty of nature.” In this fiction, too, 
the peculiar beneficence of Bacon’s 
spirit is displayed ; and perhaps the 
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finest sentence in his writings, certainly 
the one which best indicates the essen- 
tial feeling of his soul as he regarded 
human misery and ignorance, occurs in 
his description of one of the fathers of 
‘Solomon’s House. ‘“ His countenance,” 
he says, “was as the countenance of 
one who pities men.” 

But, it may still be asked, how was 
it that a man of such large wisdom, 
with a soul really of such pervasive 
beneficence, was so comparatively weak 
and pliant in his life? This question 
touches his mind no less than his char- 
acter; and it must be said that, both 
in the action of his mind and the actions 
of his life, there is observable a lack 
both of emotional and moral intensity. 
He is never impassioned, never borne 
away by an overmastering feeling or pur- 
pose. There is no rush of ideas and 
passions in his writings, no direct con- 
tact and close hug of thought and 
thing. Serenity, not speed, is his char- 
acteristic. Majestic as is the move- 
ment of his intellect, and far-reaching 
its glance, it still includes, adjusts, 
Jeels into the objects it contemplates, 

‘rather than darts at them like Shake- 
speare’s or pierces them like Chaucer’s. 
And this intelligence, so wise and so 
worldly wise, so broad, bright, confi- 
dent, and calm, with the moral element 
pervading it as an element of insight 
rather than asa motive of action, — this 
was the instrument on which he equally 
relied to advance learning and to ad- 
vance Bacon. As a practical politician, 
he felt assured of his power to compre- 
hend as a whole, and nicely to dis- 
cern the separate parts, of the most 
complicated matter which pressed for 
judgment and for volition. Exercising 
insight and foresight on a multitude of 
facts and contingencies all present to 
his mind at once, he aimed to evoke 
order from confusion, to read events 
in their principles, to seize the salient 
point which properly determines the 
judgment, and then act decisively for 
his purpose, safely for his reputation 
and fortune. Marvellous as this pro- 
cess of intelligence is, it is liable both to 
corrupt and mislead unless the moral 
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sentiment is strong and controlling. 
The man transforms himself into a sort 
of earthly providence, and by intelli- 
gence is emancipated from strict integ- 
rity. But the intellectual eye, though 
capable, like Bacon’s, of being dilated at 
will, is no substitute for conscience, and 
no device has ever yet been invented 
which would do away with the useful- 
ness of simple honesty and blind moral 
instinct. In the most comprehensive 
view in politics something is sure to 
be left out, and that something is apt 
to vitiate the sagacity of the whole 
combination. 

Indeed, there is such a thing as be- 
ing over wise in dealing with practical 
affairs, and the defect of Bacon’s intel- 
lect is seen the moment we compare it 
with an intellect like that of Luther. 
Bacon, with his serene superiority to 
impulse, and his power of giving his 
mind at pleasure its close compactness 
and fan-like spread, could hardly have 
failed to feel for Luther that compas- 
sionate contempt with which men pos- 
sessing many ideas survey men who 
are possessed by one; yet it is cer- 
tain that Luther never could have got 
entangled in Bacon’s errors, for his 
habit was to cut knots which Bacon la- 
bored to untie. Men of Luther’s stamp 
never aim to be wise by reach but by 
intensity of intelligence. They catch a 
vivid glimpse of some awful spiritual 
fact, in whose light the world dwindles 
and pales, and then follow its inspira- 
tion headlong, paying no heed to the 
insinuating whispers of prudence, and 
crashing through the glassy expedien- 
cies which obstruct their path. Such 
natures, in the short run, are the most 
visionary; in the long run, the most 
practical. Bacon has been praised by 
the most pertinacious revilers of his 
character for his indifference to the 
metaphysical and theological contro- 
versies which raged around him. They 
do not seem to see that this indiffer- 
ence came from his deficiency in those 
intense moral and religious feelings out 
of which the controversies arose. It 
would have been better for himself had 
he been more of a fanatic, for such a 
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stretch of intelligence as he possessed 
could be purchased only at the expense 
of dissolving the forces of his person- 
ality in meditative expansiveness, and 
of weakening his power of dealing 
direct blows on the instinct or intuition 
of the instant. 

But while this man was without the 
austerer virtues of humanity, we must 
not forget that he was also without 
its sour and malignant vices; and he 
stands almost alone in literature, as a 
vast dispassionate intellect, in which 
the sentiment of philanthropy has been 
refined and purified into the subtile 
essence of thought. Without this 
philanthropy or goodness, he tells us, 
“man is but a better kind of vermin ” ; 
and love of mankind, in Bacon, is not 
merely the noblest feeling but the 
highest reason. This beneficence, thus 
transformed into intelligence, is not a 
hard opinion, but a rich and mellow 
spirit of humanity, which communicates 
the life of the quality it embodies ; and 
we cannot more fitly conclude than by 
quoting the noble sentence in which 
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Bacon, after pointing out the mistakes 
regarding the true end of knowledge, 
closes by divorcing it from all selfish 
egotismand ambition. “ Men,” he says, 
“have entered into a desire of learning 
and knowledge, sometimes upon a natu- 
ral curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; 
sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation; and 
sometimes to enable them to vic- 
tory of wit and contradiction; and 
most times for lucre and profession ; 
and seldom sincerely to give a true 
account of their gift of reason, to the 
benefit and use of man; as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless 
spirit; or a terrace, for a wandering 
and variable mind to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect; or a tower 
of state, for a proud mind to raise it- 
self upon; or a fort or commanding- 
ground for strife or contention; or a 
shop for profit and sale; and not a rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of man’s estate.” 


SEA-GULLS. 


HE salt sea-wind is a merry-maker, 
Rippling the wild bluffs daisied reach ; 
The quick surf glides from the arching breaker, 
And foams on the tawny beach. 


Out where the long reef glooms and glances, 
And tosses sunward its diamond rain, 

Morn has pierced with her golden lances 
The dizzy light-house pane. 


Gladdened by clamors of infinite surges, 
Heedless what billow or gale may do, 

The white gulls float where the ccean-verges 
Blend with a glimmer of blue. 


I watch how the curtaining vapor settles 
Dim on their tireless plumes far borne, 
Till faint they gleam as a blossom’s petals, 

Blown through the spacious morn. 
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THE TRADITIONAL. 


T this moment, when the Pan- 

Slavic and Greco-Catholic Propa- 
ganda gathers all its strength to aid the 
Czar’s government in making another 
push at the East, and when the Mus- 
covite armies, as a preparatory move, 
have taken possession of the Khanates 
of Tartary, thus nearing the British 
possessions of India, the traditional 
policy of Russia, as exhibited in her 
ancient history, acquires a peculiar 
importance. 

Current events are often the outcome 
of deep-rooted tendencies. In the case 
of Russia, everybody talks fluently of 
her “traditional policy”; yet how few 
are there who have even a faint knowl- 
edge of the political and social conditions 
through which that empire has passed 
during and after the Middle Ages! 
There is a wellnigh general, but with- 
al fallacious, belief that Russia is “a 
young state,” in the prime of life, 
whose political organization dates only 
from the last century. Hence those 
comparisons with the youthful Trans- 
atlantic Republic, arising out of a few 
accidental, and no doubt transitory, 
similarities, with omission of the deep 
and characteristic diversities. 

It is no exaggeration to say that even 
in England, which is the rival Asiatic 
power with Russia, one might as well 
ask for a general knowledge of what 
the Aztecs of Tenochtitlan did a thou- 
sand years ago as for an acquaintance 
with ancient Muscovite history. As 
the existence of the human race is re- 
corded to have had its origin with 
“ Adam,” so Russian existence is often 
thought to have begun with a certain 
“Peter.” As to what occurred in the 
fabulous times before the appearance 
of that historical Czar scarcely any one 
cares to inquire. Ere the “ Shipwright 
of Saardam ” connected his empire with 
Western civilization, Russia is usually 
assumed to have been a ferra incognita 
to Europe. Since his time only —so 
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POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


many believe —the Northern Colossus 
has acted a part as an aggressive pow- 
er in the East. 

Yet, in what a different light would 
“youthful” Russia be regarded, were 
it kept in mind that, centuries before 
Czar Peter, — nay, at the very epoch 
when Alfred the Great founded the 
power of the English realm, —the an- 
cient Russian Grand-Princes had al- 
ready made themselves hateful to the 
Eastern world as barbarian sovereigns 
of the most grasping ambition. Opin- 
ions with respect to Muscovite “ ortho- 
dox” policy would be altered, if. the 
fact were remembered that, more than 
nine hundred years ago, when Russia 
was still sunk in paganism, the Danu- 
bian Principalities, the countries of the 
Black Sea, the Balkan, and the Bospho- 
rus, and the gates of Constantinople 
itself, were already the theatre of Rus- 
sian invasion and attack! What would 
be thought of the “religious mission” 
the autocrats have attributed to them- 
selves, were it remembered that, in those 
far-distant times, the name, not only of 
the heathen, but even of the Greco- 
Catholic ‘Pés (Russian), was pronounced 
with feelings of terror within the walls 
of Greco-Catholic Byzance long before 
that city of world-wide importance had 
become the capital of the “ Padishah 
and Caliphe of all the Mussulman be- 
lievers ” ? 

If we would keep to real historical 
truth, we must reverse many current 
notions and preconceived ideas. We 
must not seek in the so-called evidently 
forged “ Testament of Peter I.” for the 
text-book of Russian attempts at univer- 
sal dominion, or for the first indices of 
Russian movements against Constan- 
tinople; this encroaching tendency 
must be traced fen centuries back / 

In the ninth century, when the Rus- 
sians still revered the idols of Perun 
and Yurru, while Constantinople was 
ruled by an orthodox imperator, their 
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Grand-Princes, as they were then 
called, made war against Constantino- 
ple, holding the savage doctrine that 
“ Byzantium must become their capital 
because the Greeks were women and 
the Russians ‘ blood-men.’” 

In the tenth century, when the Rus- 
sian Grand-Prince had embraced the 
same faith to which the Byzantine Em- 
pire adhered, another pretext had to 
be framed for aggression. Constantino- 
ple was then to become the residence 
of the barbarian, “because it suits the 
dignity of the Russian monarch to 
receive baptism in the capital of East- 
ern Christendom.” 

In the eleventh century, another tri- 
fling occasion was eagerly caught at by 
Russia to make an attempt for the 
conquest of Constantinople with one 
hundred thousand men. And when 
subsequently the Byzantine Emperors 
were relieved from further attacks on 
the part of Russia, it was only because 
she had become weakened by internal 
feuds and ultimately subjected to Mon- 
gol rule. 

All this, we ought to note here, hap- 
pened at a time when Russia was not 
yet so much of a Slavonian power as 
She at present is. Finnish and Tar- 
taric populations occupied, in those 
early centuries, a larger area within the 
confines of the empire than they at 
present do. Superposed on those three 
great national divisions — the Fins, the 
Slavonians, and the Tartars — was a 
dynasty and a military aristocracy of 
Northern, Germanic descent, which 
probably came from Scandinavia, and 
which gave the empire it founded a 
name imported from its Northern 
home. 

The Mongol invasion wiped out for 
several centuries the existence of a 
Russian Empire. On the revival of 
the latter a spark of the old ambition 
reappears. In the fifteenth century 
the Muscovite autocrats return to the 
old designs. They were certainly un- 
able then to try the chance of arms 
against the powerful Osmanlee, who in 
the mean time had planted the Crescent 
on the cupola of St. Sophia. But by and 
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by they sought to gain influence among 
the Greco-Slavonians of what now had 
become Turkey; basely asserting that 
at no distant date the Czar would be 
able to seize upon Constantinople as 
his inheritance, “because the marriage 
of Ivan Vassiljevitch with the niece of 
the last Paleologus gives to Russia a 
title to the possession of the Lower 
Empire.” 

Time passed on; the Porte lost its 
military prestige, and the moment at 
last appeared propitious to revive 
ancient pretensions by force of arms. 
So Peter I. propounded the doctrine 
that Constantinople must become the 
capital of Russia because “the relig- 
jous supremacy of the Czar is entitled 
to sway the whole East.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, French philosophy penetrated in- 
to the Cabinet of Catherine I]. The 
grand seigneurs and rozdés of her volup- 
tuous court coquetted with the ideas of 
liberalism and classié humanism ; con- 
sequently the world had to be told 
that Constantinople ought to become a 
Muscovite fief “because the republics 
of ancient Hellas must be re-established 
under Russian protection.” 

But philosophy and classicism got 
out of fashion at St. Petersburg when 
the revolutionary storm thundered in 
France. The old déctumz was therefore 
reproduced, that Stamboul cannot re- 
main under Ottoman dominion “ be- 
cause the infidel Turk is a disgrace to 
the Holy City from whence Russia 
received the light of Christianity.” 
This argument was strongly in favor 
with the late Czar Nicholas, who, how- 
ever, had still another in reserve, — not 
this time of a religious character, — 
namely, that Russia had a right of suc- 
cession to Turkey, “because the Turk 
is a sick man.” Let us add that even 
this medical dictum is a traditional one, 
already in vogue at the time of Cath- 
erine II., who was indebted for it to the 
wit of Voltaire. 

Thus the spirit of encroachment has, 
with certain compulsory interruptions, 
always existed in Russia since the for- 
mation of the Empire. Not in the 
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cighteenth, but in the ninth century, 
was the organization of Russia as a 
military monarchy first undertaken. 
Not under Peter I., but immediately 
after the introduction of the Rurik 
dynasty, do the pretensions of Russia 
to the domination over Constantinople 
appear. Not with the establishment 
of the “Holy Directing Synod,” but 
in the very first year of the general 
spread. of Christianity into Russia, 
under Vladimir, in 983, are the theo- 
cratical tendencies of the Russian sov- 
ereigns to be remarked. In the reigns 
of Oleg, Igor, Sviatoslaf, Vladimir, and 
Yaroslaf, Russia has already her proto- 
types of princely absolutism, military 
conquest, and ecclesiastical ambition. 
The later czars continued, they did not 
originate, this policy. 

Nothing, consequently, can be more 
erroneous than to say that under Peter, 
son of Alexis, Russia for the first time 
emerged from a chaotic state into the 
proportions of a realm, and that since 
his time she has been continually devel- 
oping her “juvenile vigor.” History 
unfolds a view diametrically opposed to 
this theory. Russia is an old empire. 
And, unlike other European countries 
which have had their rise, growth, 
and decline, or transformation, she has 
for a thousand years oscillated between 
the existence as a military empire of 
menacing aspirations and a state of 
total political eclipse. She can hardly 
boast of a steady internal development. 
Warlike, aggressive despotism in one 
epoch, total prostration in another, have 
been her characteristics. In the mean 
while, through all these jerking changes, 
her people have unfortunately ever re- 
mained servile and uncultivated, her 
princes ever unduly ambitious. There 
were only two germs of freedom in 
Russia at the two farther ends of the 
Empire. We allude to the city of Novo- 
gorod, at one time a member of the 
German Hanseatic League, and to the 
city of Kiev. Both fell before the on- 
slaught of czarism. There was no 
force in all the vast extent of the Em- 
pire to support the good cause of Novo- 
gorod; and it would seem as if the 
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abject spirit of slavery in so many mil- 
lions of subjects had continually tended 
to produce a vertigo of ambition in 
the minds of the monarchs. Finding 
at home no impediment to their most 
extravagant wishes, they indulged in 
the wildest dreams of conquest of other 
nations. In this manner they brought 
forward schemes of universal dominion, 
and stretched out their hands — they, 
the barbarian chieftains !— towards the 
sceptre of Eastern Rome. But when 
they failed, the nations that had been 
wronged took a great revenge ; and so 
Russia often sank to almost entire an- 
nihilation under the shock of foreign 
coalitions. In this way, exaggerated 
aspirations were followed by terrible 
catastrophes. But after a period of 
prostration, the insatiate spirit of con- 
quest regularly reappeared; and this, 
we apprehend, will continue until Eu- 
rope has succeeded in pushing the fron- 
tiers of civilization farther into Mus- 
covy. * 

As the view above given of Russian 
history is not quite in accordance with 
the recognized notions, it may, perhaps, 
be as well to add an outline of the chief 
epochs with regard to the autocratic 
foreign policy of the grand-princes and 
czars. 

In the first century of its foundation, 
the Russian Empire treads the stage, 
so to speak, in full armor. From the 
disorder of a host of not very warlike 
tribes, the foreign — Germanic — dy- 
nasty of the Ruriks calls a realm into 
existence, ready armed for offence ; 
and forthwith a despotism is developed, 
“born with teeth in its head.” This 
earliest epoch dates from the ninth to 
the eleventh century. During it, the 
Rurik dynasty unites the Finnish and 
Slavonian tribes of what is now North- 
ern and Central Russia into one empire, 
overthrows in the southeast the high- 
ly cultivated Tartar Kingdom of the 
Khazans,* who inhabited the countries 

* The history of the Khazan Kingdom, errone- 
ously confounded with that of the Khanates of rude 
nomadic hordes, almost remains to be written. Al- 
thouch a Tartar (or Turkish) stepne-tribe by origin, 


the Khazans of the ninth century turned their atten- 
tion to Greek culture and refinement, and acted as 
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of the Don, the Dnieper, and the Tau- 
ric peninsula, and for two centuries 
wages war against the government of 
Constantinople, in order to unite the 
crowns of the Russo-Varangian prin- 
ces with the golden tiara of Byzantium. 
The most monstrous designs were set 
on foot at this period by the northern 
despots. They strove for the annexa- 
tion of the Balkan peninsula, the do- 
minion over the Black Sea, the subju- 
gation of the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
Thus, from 865 to 1043, the provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire were sub- 
jected to incessant inroads from the 
North. The Grand-Princes marched 
their Germanic, Finnish, Slavonian, and 
Tartar hosts along the Dnieper into 
the Danubian countries, or transported 
them in fleets of small craft across the 
Euxine to appear as besiegers before 
the “ City of the World.” The waters 
of the Pontus, the provinces which we 
now call Moldo-Wallachia, Bulgaria, the 
Haemus passes, and the coasts of Rou- 
melia, were the battle-grounds for the 
armies and navies of Russia and of the 
Lower Empire. In these contests, the 
“Russian capital,” as a proud Rurik 
chieftain called it, was for a time estab- 
lished at the foot of the Balkan, at 
Praejeslavety. But, not satisfied with 
this conquest, the invader pointed with 
his lance to Constantinople as the future 
seat ofhis government. It affords asin- 
gular spectacle to behold in the mir- 
ror of this ancient history the forecast 
of modern events. The treaties then 
agreed upon between the Byzantines 
and the Russians vividly recall to 
the pioneers of progress in Southern Russia. In 
those tracts of land where the hideous Kalmuk and 
Kirghiz people now swarm the Khazans created 
wealthy towns and fruitful fields. The highway from 
Derbent to Suir was adorned by them with flourish- 
ing cities, such as Atel, Sarkel, Kuram, Gadran, 
Segekan, Samandar, Albaida, Ferus-Kapad; the 
plans of most of which towns had been traced out, 
and the chief buildings erected, by Byzantine archi- 
tects. Khazan fleets traded up the Don, along the 
Black Sea, and in the Mediterranean as far as France 
and Spain. Unfortunately, this remarkable nation, 
which first began to ameliorate the savage habits of 
the Slavonians of the Dnieper, was weakened in its 
power sy Russian invasions, and afterwards over- 
powered by nomadic! inroads; thus these Eastern 


countries were again handed back to the darkness 
of barbarism, 
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mind the conventions of Kutjuk-Kai- 
nardji, Adrianople, and others. With 
the Grand-Princes of the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, as with the czars of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth, it was 
the practice to look upon treaties 
as upon convenient conjurer’s caskets 
from whence to extract a sophistical 
justification for fresh aggression. With 
the Russian rulers of eight hundred 
years ago it was already good policy to 
“protect” the government of Constan- 
tinople against internal seditions, in 
order to degrade it into vassalage. 
Then already the Danubian provinces 
were seized upon by Russia as a “ ma- 
terial guaranty”; then already the 
government of Constantinople was de- 
clared to be only encamped in Europe; 
and then already the Grand-Princes 
— scarcely weaned from idolatry ! — 
claimed a certain supremacy over the 
Eastern Church. 

Such was Russian dynastic policy 
eight hundred and nine hundred years 
ago. We say “dynastic,” because: the 
people played no part in these events 
save one of passive obedience. Those 
mighty plans of a domineering North- 
ern monarchy were fostered only in 
the brains of the Varangian rulers. 

But after these vast exertions, Russia, 
by a sort of historical retribution, col- 
lapsed under internal convulsions. Her 
political unity was torn asunder by 
quarrels among the different branches 
of the reigning family ; and when at last 
the nomadic hordes of Genghis-Khan 
and Batou appeared on the confines of 
the Empire, there was no centre of 
resistance, no strength, no patriotism 
to oppose them. Within a few years, 
Russia became the slave of the Golden 
Horde. The Tartar flood broke forth 
from the depths of Asia, sweeping in 
its stormy course towards the West, 
and, being stayed by the rock of Ger- 
man and Polish valor, settled down over 
the Scytho-Sarmatian plains from the 
Volga to the Valdai Hills. For two 
hundred and fifty years, from the mid- 
dle of the twelfth to the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Mongols governed 
the kingdom of the proud Ruriks! 
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Russia was now Mongolized in spirit, 
and even in the physical appearance of 
her people. Her very name became 
confused in the memory of Europe. A 
line of Kalmuk frontier-guards drew, 
so to speak, a Chinese wall round the 
boundaries of the empire. 

But when the sovereignty which the 
Mongol Kaptchak had exercised over 
Russia was at last destroyed (not by 
Russian bravery, but by conflicts among 
the wandering Asiatic tribes them- 
selves), the Muscovite Grand-Princes, 
assuming the title of Czar and Em- 
peror, again ran riot in ambition. The 
chief field of their activity lay this 
time, not to the south, but to the north 
and the west. Their sword was pointed, 
not to Constantinople, but to Sweden, 
Poland, and the German provinces of 
the Baltic. 

Whilst it had been the aim of the 
early Ruriks to establish Russia as a 
great Oriental power, the czars, subse- 
quently to the fifteenth century, en- 
deavored to found Russian supremacy 
in Baltic quarters. So strenuous were 
their efforts in that direction, that one 
might say they anticipated in thought 
the later foundation of the modern 
Russian capital at the Neva. But, 
although directing their chief energy 
towards Baltic quarters, the autocrats 
of that period did not wholly lay aside 
the “ Byzantine” policy of their prede- 
cessors. By the ties of marriage and 
state-craft, the hospodars of Moldo- 
Wallachia were drawn into the Musco- 
vite interests, and the zeal of the Greek 
population of Turkey kept up by showy 
demonstrations, which the agents of 
one of those czars contrived to per- 
form in the very streets of Stamboul. 
Thus an embassy was sent by Ivan IV. 
to the Sultan, which, in the details of 
its get-up, astonishingly reminds us of 
the Menchikoff embassy of some fif- 
teen years ago. At that time, also, 
the double eagle of Byzance, symbol of 
sovereignty over the east and the west, 
was adopted as the Russian escutch- 
eon, so as to exhibit the Czar in the 
light of the chosen champion of Chris- 
tianity against the unbeliever. This at 
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an epoch when the Moslem stood at 
the zenith of his power. 

Such was Russia in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. But this renewed 
attempt at an ascendency was not of 
long duration. It ended suddenly with 
the extinction of the Rurik family. 
Scarcely had the last tyrant of that 
race expired, when another catastrophe 
hurled down the Muscovite Empire into 
the depths of humiliation. Poles, Ger- 
mans of the Baltic provinces, Swedes, 
Tartars of Astrakhan, and other nations 
that resented the former encroachments 
of Russia, make a simultaneous attack 
upon her. The situation is compli- 
cated, too, by internal dissensions. Pre- 
tenders arise on all sides, and wars 
of succession break completely the 
strength of Russia. The capital falls 
into the hands of the Poles, whose 
princes dispose of the throne of Mos- 
cow. Conspiracies are rife all over the 
country, in the sacristies of the clergy 
and in the castles of the nobles, until 
at last the tumult subsides into the 
election of the new dynasty of Roman- 
off. During this state of confusion, 
the attention of Europe had gradually 
again been diverted from those north- 
ern regions. Russia once more be- 
came to the West a hyperborean w/tima 
Thule. 

At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Czar Peter appeared. He com- 
bined the schemes of the Russo-Nor- 
man Grand-Princes Oleg, Igor, Svia- 
toslaf, Vladimir, and Yaroslaf, with 
those of the semi-Mongol czars Ivan 
III. and Ivan IV. His ambition em- 
braced the north and the south, the 
Black Sea and the Baltic, Asia and 
Europe ; and since his time the march 
of Russian aggression was again on- 
ward, until a check was offered to it 
in the Crimean War. 

From this brief summary it will be 
perceived what importance must be 
attached to the history defore Peter I. 
Nor are we wanting in authentic 
sources. Not to speak of the regular 
(chiefly Byzantine, Arabic, and Rus- 
sian) chronicles, there exists, if we 
may say so, a whole series of “ voyage 
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literature ” concerning Russia, begin- 
ning with the ninth century, and con- 
sisting of travel memoirs, ambassa- 
dorial reports, and so forth. 

From Ohthere, a Norman native of 
Heligoland, who in 890 gave an account 
of his voyage to Northern Russia by 
order of Alfred of England; and from 
Ahmed-ben-Fosylan, the plenipotenti- 
ary of an Abasside Khalif, who in 921 
drew up a report of his journey, — there 
are, down to modern times, compara- 
tively a great number of documents. 
Taking only the two centuries before 
Peter I., we come to the surprising 
fact that, nearly four hundred years ago, 
Germany sent her scientific commis- 
sions to Moscow, with a view to study- 
ing the situation of Russia, which had 
then just emerged from Mongol slavery. 
The reports of these commissions still 
exist. Unfortunately, they are hidden 
in the dust of Austrian archives. More 
accessible are the documents of a polit- 
ical nature, such as the letters and 
memoirs of German ambassadors at 
the court of Moscow.* Of these latter 
we name only the accounts given by 
George Thurn, who had a mission 
from the German Emperor Maximilian 
to negotiate for a marriage with the 
daughter of the Czar (1492); then the 
work of Sigismund von Herberstein, a 
Councillor and President of the Board 
of Revenues of the German Empire, 
who, in 1516, went as envoy extraor- 
dinary to Moscow (feria Moscovita- 
run. Commentarii, Vienna, 1549). In 
the sixteenth century Russia was much 
travelled through by men of al! nations, 


* Theee are, however, not the earliest traces of 
intercourse between Russia and the West. ‘There 
were Russian embassies to Germany, and vice versa, 
during the reign of the German emperor Henry IT. 
(1003-24). Projects of intermarriage at that epoch 
were discussed or carried out between German, Hun- 
garian, Polish, English, and French princes or prin- 
cesses on the one hand, and members of the Rurik 
family on the other. In the eleventh century, a de- 
throned Russian sovereign made a personal pilgrim- 
age to Mayence, to solicit aid against a rival, — the 
exiled Russian pretender promising that, if Henry 
IV. of Germany would reinstate him on the throne, 
he would engage “to hold Russia only as a vassal 
fief of the German empire.”? Henry IV., being in- 
volved in a struggle both with his own vassals and 
the Holy See, was unable to do more than to make 
an inefficient diplomatic intervention, 
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trades, and stations of life. Of their 
numerous reports we will single out 
those of a few Englishmen: Thomas 
Aldcocke, factor of an English com- 
mercial company, who made the voyage 
from Jaroslaw to Astrakhan (1564); 
Arthur Edwards (1565); Thomas South- 
am, in the service of the Anglo-Russian 
Company in London (1566); Thomas , 
Randolie, ambassador of Queen Eliza- 
beth (1568); Giles Fletcher, also am- 
bassador at Moscow (1588), etc. 

Unquestionably, one of the most in- 
teresting memoirs is that of the French 
Captain Margeret, originally published 
in 1607 at Paris. To assign their right 
place to the reports of this leader of 
free lands, we will observe that his 
sojourn in Muscovy, where he rose to 
great dignity, occurred during the be- 
ginning of a period which we called 
“eclipse.” His work, therefore, can- 
not, properly speaking, serve as a con- 
temporary authority for the traditional 
policy of Russia. Yet so constant has 
been the tendency towards territorial 
extension -and absolute government, 
that even Margeret, though writing at 
a time when the country was hastening 
to decline, felt deeply impressed, not 
only by the vastness of its geographical 
extent and its military resources, but 
also by the restless ambition which 
prompted the barbarian autocrats to 
aspire to imperial honors and Euro- 
pean importance. 

If we were to draw any inferences 
from the more ‘than secular — because 
almost millenary— policy of Russian 
czars, we should come to the conclu- 
sion that the appropriation of Constan- 
tinople by them may, after all, be still 
averted. Sometimes the accomplish- 
ment of the design has seemed near 
enough, but a gigantic catastrophe has 
as often averted it. Autocratic policy 
was powerful enough to move the stolid 
mass of the Muscovite population for 
the purpose of conquest, and unscrupu- 
lous enough to hurl the savage tribes 
of the farthest Asiatic deserts against 
the rich countries of Eastern Europe. 
But what the czars were unable to 
inspire their subjects with has been 
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the noble instinct of enterprising migra- 
tion and colonization, the intelligence 
of mind necessary for fertilizing territo- 
rial conquests, and converting them in- 
to valuable possessions. Even in the 
mere warlike spirit required for a sys- 
tem of encroachment the Muscovite 
people have ever been deficient. Their 
great successes have generally been 
won more by fostering dissensions 
among the enemy, by diplomatic in- 
fluences, by the lavish use of gold, and 
by the skill of foreigners taken into 
Russian service, rather than by native 
Muscovite prowess. When invaded on 
her own soil, Russia had recourse to 
the aid of nature’s forces, availing her- 
self of the barrenness of the country 
and the rigor of the climate. As to the 
boast contained in the spurious “ Last 
Will of Peter I.,” that the vigorous 
races of Russia, similar to the Ger- 
manic tribes, will inundate the coun- 
tries of the west, east, and north, we 
need only point to the thinness of the 
population of Muscovy proper, and to 
the utter absence of a wandering im- 
pulse among them. The most super- 
ficial observer must see through the 
fallaciousness of a pretended similarity 
between, on the one hand, the youth- 
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ful, freedom-loving, adventurous Ger- 
manic races of the migrations, who 
scarcely knew kingly authority ; and, on 
the other, that enthralled mass of Mus- 
covite subjects who have successively 
submitted to Khazan, Varangian, and 
Mongol supremacy, and whose govern- 
ment not unfrequently reminded one 
of the worst era of Roman imperators. 
A comparison between Russia and the 
United States is therefore certainly out 
of the question. 

Latterly, Russia has made some steps 
in advance in internal improvement, 
mainly in consequence of her defeat by 
the allied Western Powers. The eman- 
cipation of the serfs is a great move, 
at which all friends of humanity must 
rejoice, though it is no secret that the 
Czar carried it out from a desire of 
diminishing the wealth of those nobles 
who, in common with a portion of the 
town’s population, were striving for the 
introduction of some sort of parliament- 
ary government. No sooner, however, 
has Russia made those steps in ad- 
vance than her rulers have resumed 
their aggressive policy in Central Asia, 
thus trying once more to divert the 
attention of the nation from progress at 
home to territorial conquests abroad. 


CALICO-PRINTING IN FRANCE.* 


i this age of liberty and of individ- 
ual enterprise, when every one can 
freely choose his occupation and pursue 
it without let or hindrance, we with 
difficulty appreciate the all but insur- 
mountable obstacles which restrictive 
and prohibitory laws, and the jealous 
exclusiveness of trade corporations, once 
presented to a young and aspiring me- 
chanic. 

In the early ages of their history, 
these trade corporations were indeed 
the first rallying-points of liberty for 
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the mechanic. They were, at first, 
secret societies, formed for mutual de- 
fence against the lawless and tyrannical 
exactions of the feudal lords, so contin- 
ually engaged in private warfare with 
each other; but, as each trade nat- 
urally clustered together, these societies 
soon became trade corporations. Their 
numbers and discipline made them for- 
midable. Privileges were granted them, 
and free towns established, in the gov- 
ernment of which they took an active 
part ; and the feudal lords were grad- 
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ually forced to refrain from the cruel 
and ruinous oppression they had so 
long practised. But the oppressed 
readily become oppressors, and these 
corporations did not escape the general 
law. They becamé jealous, tyrannical, 
andexclusive. Improvement, progress, 
or innovation of any nature, was re- 
jected by them with indignation and 
alarm; and time-honored customs and 
vexatious regulations met the mechanic 
in every direction. All that his father 
had done the son might do, but no more. 
His pay, his hours of work, the num- 
ber of his apprentices, indeed, every 
detail, was strictly regulated by his cor- 
poration. From these trammels there 
was no escape, for an independent work- 
man could not find employment. He 
was even forbidden to exercise his call- 
ing, and frequently was banished from 
town or village for insubordination. In 
a word, he was excluded from the right 
of earning his bread. It is, however, 
but fair to add, that, during illness or 
accidental incapacity, the workman and 
his family received from the corpora- 
tion of which he was a member all the 
necessaries, and many of the comforts, 
of life. We cannot, therefore, be sur- 
prised that the domineering influence 
of these corporations or trade-unions 
continued long after the causes that led 
to their formation had disappeared. 
The arbitrary laws and customs of 
trade corporations we can readily as- 
cribe to jealous and unenlightened self- 
ishness; but how can we explain, or 
even conceive, that patriotic and en- 
lightened statesmen have clung with so 
much tenacity, through so many ages, 
to restrictive and prohibitory enact- 
ments and to sumptuary laws? the 
first forbidding industry, the other for- 
bidding consumption! and yet every 
page of history tells us that such laws 
were enforced even to our own times. 
Calico- printing in France suffered 
from all these causes ; for, when these 
goods were first introduced, the exten- 
sive and powerful corporation of the 
weavers, and the corporation of the dy- 
ers, were greatly alarmed. They made 
every effort to suppress them, and pos- 
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itively forbade any member of their 
corporations to engage in this work. 
Through their clamor and influence 
they at length induced the government 
to issue decrees strictly prohibiting the 
printing of calicoes in France. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitions and 
the heavy duties exacted at the frontiers, 
printed calicoes became fashionable ; 
but the demand was almost wholly sup- 
plied by smugglers, who, in the very 
high prices obtained, found ample re- 
muneration for the risks incurred. 

The constant increase of smuggling, 
and the consequent decline of the rev- 
enue, together with the great number of 
persons continually condemned for this 
offence to the galleys, and even to death, 
at length alarmed the Council of Trade, 
and induced them to propose more lib- 
eral measures. But such measures, 
then as now, met with violent opposi- 
tion. Committees and deputies were 
despatched from Tours, Rouen, Rheims, 
Beauvais, and many other manufactur- 
ing towns, to remonstrate with the min- 
isters. They did not hesitate to affirm 
that foreign competition would utterly 
annihilate commerce and manufactures, 
and they conjured their sovereign not 
to take the bread of life from the poor 
weavers and their wives and children! 
The evil was, however, serious and in- 
creasing ; for partial combats and loss 
of life were continually occurring near 
the frontiers. After a laborious exam- 
ination and long hesitation, the council 
decided in favor of liberty ; and Louis 
XV., in the year 1759, issued a royal 
decree, permitting the printing of cal- 
icoes in his kingdom of France. These 
decrees at once called individual enter- 
prise into action ; but it was principally 
to a German and a Protestant— to 
Christopher Philippe Oberkampf — that 
France is indebted for one of its most 
productive manufactures, which has 
given profitable employment to vast 
numbers of its inhabitants, and has 
markedly advanced the prosperity of 
the nation. 

The history of this intelligent and 
indefatigable mechanic is, indeed, the 
history of the first successful establish- 
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ment of calico-printing in France ; and 
we are greatly indebted to the family 
and descendants of this extraordinary 
man for having confided the archives of 
their family to Mr. Urbain Pages, and 
to this distinguished author for his val- 
uable and interesting history. 

Christopher Philippe Oberkampf was 
born on the 11th of June, 1738, at Wis- 
sembach, a small town of Wiirtemburg. 
His father was a dyer, —an expert and 
laborious workman, and withal a strict 
Lutheran. In his youth he had made 
long peregrinations from town to town, 
supporting himself, as was then the cus- 
tom, by working at his trade in every 
place he visited; employment being 
obtained for him by the dyer’s corpora- 
tion of each locality. 

In this excellent school of experience 
he learned many new processes and new 
combination of colors, and acquired the 
art of dyeing in reserve, — that is to say, 
dyeing cloths in any color, but reserving 
the design in the ground-color of the 
material, which was generaHy white. 
He also learned to print on woollen 
goods. 

After his return home, he discovered 
a method of producing a new color. 
This discovery gave him the well-mer- 
ited reputation of being an expert and 
intelligent dyer and printer, and induced 
a large manufacturer of Bale, in Swit- 
zerland, to make him an advantageous 
offer of employment. These offers he 
accepted, with the express s’’ ulation 
that his son, then eleven y" xs old, 
should be received as an a; -rentice, 
and be instructed in drawing and en- 
graving. The family made their journey 
to Bale on foot, and young Christopher 
marched quite proudly beside his father, 
with his bundle tied to a stick over his 
shoulder, thinking himself already quite 
a man, and soon to become a smart 
workman. Hewasa bright, courageous 
boy, full of good-humor and of all the 
happy confidence of youth. 

At Bale his father at once began 
work, and his son commenced his ap- 
prenticeship with the humble occupa- 
tion of spreading colors upon the blocks 
his father used. The bright, inquisitive 
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boy, ever ready to be useful, and anx- 
ious to learn, amused the workmen with 
his ready wit and cheerfulness, and soon 
made so favorable an impression that 
all were willing to explain to him the 
mysteries of their profession and to 
initiate him into the secrets of their art. 
These mysteries consisted principally 
of valuable receipts for making or mix- 
ing of colors, and were universally held 
as profound secrets. During the three 
years of his father’s engagement at 
Bale young Christopher made rapid pro- 
gress in designing and engraving, — 
studies to which he devoted himself 
with unusual constancy. 

The engagement ended, his father 
removed to Larrach, near Bale, and 
then to Schaffsheim, when, having by 
industry and economy laid by a small 
sum, but, above all, by strict religious 
honesty having acquired the confidence 
of all about him, he established (in 1755) 
small print-works at Aarau, Switzerland. 
He was then principally occupied in 
printing calicoes. He was moderately 
successful, and the magistrates of the 
canton, anxious to encourage this new 
industry, which gave occupation to its 
citizens, and thus retained them at home, 
bestowed upon him the distinction and 
advantages of citizenship. This was 
no slight favor, for it was then more 
difficult to obtain than the more aristo- 
cratic titles bestowed by kings and 
princes. 

Young Oberkampf was now an ex- 
pert workman, for he had learned prac- 
tically every operation, whether impor- 
tant, or secondary, and theoretically, all 
that Switzerland could teach him. The 
field his father had chosen soon became 
too narrow and limited for him, and he 
longed ardently to see the world. This 
desire grew stronger with his strength, 
and, after long’ hesitation, he informed 
his father of his wishes. The father 
would not listen to the proposition, for 
young Christopher was now a valuable 
aid to him, and he had destined him to 
be his successor. A century ago pa- 
rental authority was quite absolute, and 
it was not only sustained by public 
sentiment, but also was amply enforced 
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by legal enactments. There seemed, 
therefore, for young Oberkampf no 
other course but to resign himself to 
his hard fate. His imagination, how- 
ever, still dwelt upon the attractions of 
the outer world, and at length obtained 
the mastery; for, having secured the 
implied consent of his mother, he fur- 
tively quitted his father’s house, and 
launched himself into the great world. 
He first went to Mulhouse, already 
celebrated for its beautiful productions. 
Mulhouse was then a free city, and a 
firm ally of the Swiss Cantons. There 
he obtained employment as an engraver 
in the celebrated print-works of Sam- 
uel Koechlin and Henri Dolfus. Forty 
years later, in 1798, Mulhouse was 
incorporated into France. 

The elder Oberkampf was naturally 
indignant at his conduct; but time 
wore away the sharp edge of his fa- 
ther’s anger, and the influence of his 
mother finally obtained his pardon. 
After an absence of six months, he 
returned home, but with the express 
understanding that he might leave 
again at his pleasure. 

His restless desires soon returned, 
and in October, 1798, when twenty 
years old, he determined to visit Paris, 
and from there go to Spain, where he 
had been told a new field was open to 
him. Once more he journeyed on foot, 
and reached the great city with his 
purse nearly empty, but with a strong 
heart full of courage, energy, and con- 
fidence. 

Calico-printing in France was still 
strictly prohibited, but, from some un- 
explained reason, a small section of 
Paris, called the “Clos of St. Ger- 
main,” enjoyed an exclusive privilege 
for printing. This privilege was proba- 
bly a remnant of some ancient conces- 
sions made to the monastery of St. 
Germains, for in feudal times the 
monks alone gave protection to honest 
industry. 

Under the protection of this privi- 
lege, a person named Cotin had estab- 
lished print-works. He was already 
known to Oberkampf, for Cotin had 
frequently sent to Switzerland for work- 
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men, and to him Oberkampf now ap- 
plied for employment to help him on 
his way. A designer, engraver, colorist, 
and printer, all united in one person, 
was a godsend to Cotin, and he at once 
secured the prize by a long engage- 
ment. The print-works soon felt the 
impulse given to it by the laborious 
and ardent young workman. It was 
while thus occupied that rumors of a 
change of policy on the part of the 
government, of its intention to repeal 
the prohibitory laws, were circulated, 
and naturally attracted the attention 
and excited the hopes of Oberkampf; 
and when at length the Decrees were 
published, he was exceedingly anxious 
to profit by them. He was intelligent, 
laborious, and a complete master of his 
trade; but the one thing needful, cap- 
ital, he did not possess, and could not 
command. He had indeed amassed by 
strict economy, almost privation, the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; but this was not capital, and 
yet it was the grain of mustard-seed 
which developed itself into wide-spread 
prosperity. 

The print-works of Cotin had long 
been in embarrassment, and were now 
sustained by mere expedients. Pay- 
ments were made with great difficulty, 
and then only by heavily loading the 
future. Cotin lost credit, and in con- 
sequence purchased his white cloths 
and dye-stufis under great disadvan- 
tages. At length he was unable to 
pay his workmen regularly ; and one 
by one they deserted him, until Ober- 
kampf found himself almost alone. 
Although Oberkampf obtained with 
difficulty and delay the payment of his 
wages, a strong sentiment of probity, 
which in after life never deserted him, 
prevented him from breaking an en- 
gagement by which he still felt himself 
bound. Poor Cotin could not replace 
the absent workmen, and at the very 
moment when the recently published 
Decrees were about to give new life to 
his enterprise he was forced to close 
his works, and Oberkampf was free to- 
form a new connection. 

One of his countrymen named Ta- 
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vanne, who held a small post under the 
Comptroller-General of Finance, had ob- 
tained early notice of the Decrees, and, 
full of confidence in the brilliant pros- 
pect about to be opened, had realized 
a small capital, and had employed it in 
establishing small print-works in the 
Rue de Seine St. Marcel. He was 
well acquainted with Oberkampf, and 
had made great efforts to induce him 
to join him, but Oberkampf refused so 
long as his engagement with Cotin con- 
tinued. He had, however, promised 
to join him as soon as he was free to 
do so; and in the mean time had given 
valuable indications and advice to Ta- 
vanne, who thought it indispensable 
to be the first in the field. As soon as 
the Decrees were published, he com- 
menced work. Oberkampf now joined 
Tavanne, who had impatiently waited 
for him. A short experience convinced 
Oberkampf that the works were badly 
located. Why remain in the city, to 
be continually overshadowed by dust 
and smoke, where land was dear, and 
water at a distance? and, above all, 
where the bustle, excitement, and temp- 
tations of city life were continually dis- 
tracting the attention of the workmen ? 
Oberkampf insisted upon removing to 
the country, and at length prevailed 
upon Tavanne to seek for a favorable 
position. This was soon discovered, 
and, after several visits, a new location 
was selected. 

About three miles from Versailles, 
and fifteen miles from Paris, lies the 
peaceful village of Jouy-en-Josas. It 
was a small hamlet, composed of a few 
cottages grouped around the church, 
and placed in a deep valley, — the hills 
on each side being covered with woods. 
Near it flowed the river Bitvre, which 
watered the green prairies at the 
bottom of the valley. The position 
seemed to unite every advantage. The 
water was excellent and abundant, the 
green field could be had at a moderate 
price, and the seclusion of the valley 
secured it from the interruptions and 
the attractions of city life. 

Oberkampf at once decided his part- 
ner in its favor, and noticing a small 
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unoccupied house, having a grass-field 
attached to it, he proposed to Tavanne 
to secure it at once. After long bar- 
gaining, it was leased for nine years at 
a moderate rent. A few days after- 
wards, in the spring of 1760, Ober- 
kampf, with his brother Fritz, whom he 
had called to him, and two workmen, 
transferred to this new scene of labor 
the implements of their trade, where a 
house-carpenter put them in place. It 
was a narrow field, for the house was so 
small that it was impossible to place in 
it the large kettle used for heating and 
mixing the colors employed. Like the 
camp-kettle of a regiment, it was brave- 
ly placed in the open air in the yard. 
The remainder of the implements filled 
the house, leaving no place for furni- 
ture of any kind. In consequence, the 
printing-table was required to do triple 
duty ; for, after a laborious day, a mat- 
tress placed upon it served for a bed; 
and upon it was spread their frugal 
meals brought from the village, at the 
moderate price of eight cents each. 

This was the humble origin of one 
of the most extensive and prosperous 
manufactures of France. 

Work commenced with great ardor, 
and, on the 1st of May, 1760, Ober- 
kampf printed the first piece of calico. 
There could be no division of labor 
among the four workmen ; each became 
designer, colorist, or printer, as oeca- 
sion required; and at the end of two 
months a sufficient quantity of calicoes 
had been printed to be sent to market. 
Unfortunately, the commercial partner 
was not in any way equal to the manu- 
facturer. Tavanne, having furnished 
the funds, had reserved for himself the 
sale of the goods; but unluckily he 
was quite incompetent. He could not 
effect sales nor provide funds to pay 
the notes he had given for the white 
cloths purchased, and which were fast 
falling due. Perplexed and alarmed, 
he informed Oberkampf of his unfortu- 
nate dilemma. By his letters of co- 
partnership Oberkampf was not re- 
sponsible for any losses incurred; but 
he at once gave his one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to Tavanne, and 
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then, with his usual energy, sought for 
aid to meet the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. 

An acquaintance of Tavanne, a Mr. 
Parent, first clerk of the Comptroller of 
finance at Versailles, had often visited 
the print-works, and had remarked the 
intelligence and industry of Oberkampf. 
To him Oberkampf applied for counsel. 
Mr. Parent received him in a friendly 
manner, and, as his position placed. him 
in frequent communications with the 
merchants of Paris, he offered to apply 
to one of them for aid. He explained 
the affairs of Jouy to a silk-merchant of 
Paris (whose name is not mentioned), 
and induced him to make the necessary 
advances to meet the engagements .of 
Tavanne, upon the condition that all 
the printed goods should be consigned 
to him for sale, and, in addition, that 
he should have a share in the profits. 
The merchant soon discovered that the 
print-works were profitable, and that 
Oberkampf was the cause of its suc- 
cess. Being a keen, shrewd man, he 
manceuvred in such a manner as to 
disgust Tavanne with the whole affair, 
and finally bought of him all his interest 
in the business for the small sum of 
twelve hundred dollars. Not content 
with this, he further induced the candid 
and confiding Oberkampf to convey to 
him a part of his share of the profits. 
A drone had entered the hive, and was 
taking to himself the honey collected 
by the working bees. 

The friendly interest of Mr. Parent 
had been excited, and he soon per- 
ceived, with regret, that the interests 
of Oberkampf were being sacrified by 
the grasping shrewdness of the mer- 
chant. He now cast about for a rem- 
edy. He proposed another partner, 
who was ready to embark the large 
sum of ten thousand dollars in the 
business, for one third of the profits. 
This capital would place the print- 
works upon a solid basis, and Ober- 
kampf accepted the proposition with 
great joy. The silk-merchant was 
greatly annoyed, but, fearing he might 
lose Oberkampf, he was forced to con- 
sent. 
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The new partner was Mr. Sarasin 
Demaraise, an advocate of Grenoble, 
who had, however, long resided in 
Paris. He was a learned and success- 
ful advocate, but had always felt a 
strong inclination for commerce, which 
he preferred, indeed, to his own occu- 
pation. He was an excellent man; 
and Oberkampf and himself naturally 
drew together, and soon became warm 
friends. With the consent of the part- 
ners, the books and countability of the 
print-works were confided to Mr. Dema- 
raise, and the manufactory of Jouy now 
boasted of an office in Paris. The sale 
of the merchandise still remained in 
the hands of the merchant. 

Erelong, Mr. Demaraise discovered 
that the merchant had secured to him- 
self undue advantages; and the legal 
acumen of the advocate soon detected 
flaws and omissions in the original con- 
tract with Tavanne, and in the trans- 
fer to the merchant. This Demaraise 
communicated to Oberkampf, showing 
him conclusively that he was working 
for another. He proposed to him to 
unite, and drive the drone from the 
hive. With some reluctance and hesi- 
tation, Oberkampf consented. The 
merchant positively refused to sell to 
them his share of the business, even 
after the irregularities in his contract 
had been explained to him, and a suit 
at law was commenced. 

To the advocate, Mr. Demaraise, a 
lawsuit was a pleasant matter; but to 
Oberkampf it seemed full of care, un- 
certainty, and alarm. Other cause of 
anxiety had arisen. He and his work- 
men were Protestants, and the inhabi- 
tants of the village were ill disposed 
towards this little colony of strangers 
and heretics. 

These causes of preoccupation and 
anxiety weighed heavily upon Ober- 
kampf, when, unluckily, a freshet of the 
river laid his drying-field under water 
at the moment when his cloths were 
exposed. Oberkampf and his work- 
men plunged into the water to rescue 
the cloths. The next morning sharp 
pains and fever confined him to his 
bed; and there he remained several 
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weeks, suffering all the pangs of severe 
nervous rheumatism. The vigor of 
youth and the strength of his constitu- 
tion, aided by a short visit to Switzer- 
land, with the gentle care of his mother, 
at length gave him the victory. 

In the mean while, the lawsuit made 
slow progress; but the friendly Mr. 
Parent once more offered his services, 
and at length effected a compromise. 
The belligerent advocate, Mr. Dema- 
raise, was very unwilling to accede to 
it, but the influence of Mr. Parent and 
the urgent solicitations of Oberkampf 
at length prevailed. The drone was 
permitted to withdraw from the hive, 
well laden with honey. 

A new co-partnership was now formed 
under the name of Sarasin Demaraise, 
Oberkampf, and Co. ; and the partners, 
relieved from all embarrassments, de- 
termined to carry out their plans with 
activity and energy. 

It is well known that cotton cloths 
have been printed in India from time 
immemorial; but there the outline of 
the design alone was printed; all the 
colors were afterwards painted in by 
hand. For this reason, these goods, in 
France, were called “toiles peints,” or 
painted cloths, and they still retain the 
name. This industry was therefore in 
India more that of an artist than of a 
printer, and could be carried on only 
in a country when the price of labor 
was reduced to its lowest limits. In 
Europe all the colors were printed in 
the same manner as the outline ; but for 
a long time the result was very imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory, and at the same 
time slow and expensive. The colors 
were difficult to manage, for chemistry 
had not yet lent its aid. Nor had me- 
chanics been applied, for block-printing 
alone was practised. 

It may be well to explain to the un- 
initiated this simple process. A design 
was drawn upon a block of wood, of 
which the surfaces had been accurately 
smoothed, and repeated upon as many 
blocks as there were colors in the de- 
sign ; suppose three colors, — red, blue, 
and green. On the surface of the first 
block all but the red color was cut 
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away, and the red printed on the cloth. 
On the second block, all but the blue 
was cut away, and this block was ap- 
plied precisely to the place where the 
red block had been placed, and printed 
the blue color; and so with the green. 
If the blocks were applied with pre- 
cision, the result would be the design 
printed in three colors. It will be 
readily perceived, that, if each block is 
not applied with mathematical precision, 
the design will be awry, and very im- 
perfect, if not destroyed, and thus occa- 
sion great loss of labor, materials, and 
cloth. 

A few colors, such as indigo blue and 
some others, were still applied by hand, 
— generally by women, with small hair 
brushes. 

It was all-important, therefore, to 
secure the best workmen. This was 
very difficult, if not impossible, in 
France, where the corporations of the 
weavers and of the dyers exerted so 
much authority, and Oberkampf was 
forced to seek them in Germany and in 
Switzerland. He supplied his father 
and his brother-in-law Widmer, at 
Aarau, with the necessary funds to 
make advances to any good workman 
who was willing to come to Paris. In 
this way he secured the services of 
Rohrdorf and Hapner, both excellent 
designers ; and of Bossert, a talented 
engraver. These three remained with 
him until their death, and formed a 
very superior staff of foremen. They 
always lived in friendly fellowship with 
Oberkampf, — taking their meals with 
him at the printing-table, — and shared 
his recreations whenever opportunities 
occurred. When more prosperous times 
came, they always resided at his house, 
and dined at his more luxurious table. 

Every one now worked with ardor, 
and all were soon rewarded by evident 
success. Their designs were greatly 
admired, and the printing was so very 
superior that their goods met with a 
ready sale. The profits, too, augmented 
rapidly. The first year gave but $ 1,500 
to $1,800, but the second year showed 
a gain of nearly $12,000. This great 
success determined the partners to en-_ 
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large their premises. The small house 
had indeed received many additions, 
but it was still too smail and incon- 
venient. The capitalist, Demaraise, was 
ready to invest more of his fortune in 
so profitable an affair, and their credit 
was excellent; but this success was 
troubled by local annoyances. 

The pious susceptibilities of the cu- 
rate of Jouy were alarmed by the influx 
of Swiss workmen, most of whom were 
Protestants, and complaints had been 
made to the local authorities. Good- 
humored patience and generous con- 
tributions gradually enlightened the 
curate and the mayor to their true in- 
terests, and their opposition subsided ; 
but a more difficult obstacle remained. 
The partners required more land; 
but the seigneur of the village, the 
Marquis of Beuvron, had been much 
annoyed by the establishment of the 
print-works in the quiet valley of which 
he was the principal proprietor, and so 
near to the chateau which he occupied. 
He coldly, but positively, refused to 
sell or let a prairie near the print-works, 
which had now become indispensable 
to its extension. He was, however, a 
generous and enlightened gentleman, 
and soon learned to respect the in- 
dustry, integrity, and intelligence of his 
unwelcome neighbors. Nor could he 
refuse to acknowledge that the neigh- 
borhood and his own estate had profit- 
ed by their presence. At length, after 
long solicitation, seconded by the lib- 
eral price offered, and by a generous 
present to the Marchioness, as was the 
custom of the age, he consented to al- 
low them to take the land they so ear- 
nestly desired. 

The new building was commenced in 
1764, and completed two years after- 
wards. Among other improvements 
made, a canal was dug from the river, 
the sides and bottom of which were 
well puddled with clay, and then in- 
cased with thick eaken planks. In this 
basin the cloths could be washed in 
perfect safety. 

The establishment now assumed 
large proportions ; for Oberkampf, while 
making great exertions to produce 
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beautiful designs, enriched with bril- 
liant colors, did not neglect to produce 
less expensive goods at a moderate 
price, within the reach of the great 
mass of consumers. These goods were 
called Mignonettes, from the nature of 
the designs, which consisted of small 
running flowers and vines, varied in 
disposition and colors according to the 
taste of the moment or of the market 
to which they were destined. The sale 
of this class of goods was immense, for 
they penetrated into the most secluded 
corners of France. 

The prosperity of the new establish- 
ment soon extended to the village, 
where houses were built, and waste 
lands cultivated, to supply the require- 
ments of the increasing population, 
attracted by good wages and certain 
employment. 

The reputation of the print-works 
was now fully established; but it is 
an old maxim, that reputation can be 
maintained only by constant progress. 
To this end Oberkampf directed all 
his energy. He established a wash- 
ing-mill to replace hand labor, and 
continually simplified and perfected ev- 
ery operation. When his brother Fritz 
brought from Switzerland a design en- 
graved upon copper, he did not hesitate 
to adopt this innovation for fine work, 
notwithstanding the great additional 
expense. 

This constant labor of mind and body 
could not, however, be sustained without 
recreation and relaxation. He built for 
himself and friends a moderate house, 
and at times indulged his passion for 
horses. He had two or more always 
in his stable, and a sharp canter, in com- 
pany with one of his foremen, over the 
neighboring hills, was a favorite diver- 
sion. Upon one occasion, the baying 
of hounds gave notice that the royal 
hunt was near. Louis XV., surrounded 
by a brilliant cortége of nobles, hunts- 
men, and servants, swept by ; and Ober- 
kampf and his companion, carried away 
by the excitement, and thinking no 
harm, followed after at a respectful dis- 
tance. Louis XV. remarked them, and 
inquired, “ Who are those gentlemen so 
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well mounted?” Upon being told, he 
coldly observed they would do better 
to remain at their factory, rather than 
lose their time in following his hunt. 
The observation was at once carried to 
Oberkampf, who, with his usual good 
sense, without any sign of anger, re- 
plied, “ His Majesty is right, and we 
will profit by his counsel,” and at once 
withdrew. 

Oberkampf had remained unmarried ; 
but he now decided to share his pros- 
perity with another. 
acquainted with a Protestant family of 
Sancerre, and in that family he chose 
his wife. His dwelling-house and 
grounds were enlarged and improved, 
but his marriage with Miss Palineau 
was celebrated in Paris. Mrs. Ober- 
kampf was an accomplished musician, 
many of his Swiss foremen were good 
performers, and in the royal band at 
Versailles, near by, there were many 
Germans, who were soon in friendly 
relations with Jouy. The liberal hospi- 
tality of Oberkampf attracted them to 
his house, and upon Sundays and /i'te 
days, indeed upon every occasion, his 
house was crowded with musicians and 
artists; and music and the dance al- 
ternated with more serious theatricals 
and conversation. 

Upon one occasion the tutor of the 
royal princes brought them to visit 
the establishment, and Oberkampf ex- 
plained the divers operations to the 
future Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and 
Charles X., who successively occupied 
the throne of France. The last, then 
called Count d’Artois, attempted to 
print, but the blocks were too heavy for 
his hand. 

In 1782 Oberkampf met with a cruel 
misfortune. His wife, while attending 
one of her children, ill with the small- 
pox, contracted the disease, and became 
its victim. 

In the mean while, the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. had succeeded to the 
throne of France. Ever anxious to 
encourage national industry, and to re- 
ward merit, he conferred, in 1783, the 
title of Royal Manufactory upon the 
print-works of Jouy; and, four years 
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later, he granted, without solicitation, a 
patent of nobility to Oberkampf, the 
German mechanic whom Louis XV. 
had not permitted to follow the royal 
hunt. 

Two years later, when the Revolu- 
tion began, this noble distinction be- 
stowed upon Oberkampf became a se- 
rious danger. The recent date of his 
parchments, and his simple good sense 
and frank character, averted the evil; 
and he was permitted to hide away, 
and forget his title of nobility with its 
emblazoned coat of arms. “ Liberty 
and Fraternity” could not well be 
alarmed by the sturdy mechanic who 
had risen by his own industry and 
merit. 

In 1789 lis copartnership with De- 
maraise expired. It had lasted twenty- 
five years, and Demaraise now wished 
to retire from active life. His fortune 
was ample, for the profits to be divided 
amounted to the large sum of $ 1,800,000. 
The intercourse between the partners 
had always been confiding and friendly, 
and they separated with mutual esteem. 

This period marked an epoch in the 
history of the establishment, for it was 
the moment of transition from the old 
system tonew progress. Improvements 
of every nature had indeed been effected, 
but now science was to perform its 
wonders ; chemistry and mechanics, so 
long confined to the laboratory, were 
now to be applied to active industry. 

Prosperity had not alienated the af- 
fections of Oberkampf from his family. 
When his parents, his brother-in-law, 
and a married sister died, he called 
their young families around him, and 
gave them the advantages of a careful 
education. To each of his nephews he 
gave successively an interest in the 
manufactory, and was rewarded by their 
intelligence and devotion, —more espe- 
cially in the case of his eldest nephew, 
Samuel Widmer, who became a dis- 
tinguished chemist and mechanic, and 
rendered important services to his 
uncle. 

The great chemists of the age, Ber- 
thollet, Chaptal, Monge, and Chevreul, 
were in constant communication with 
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Jouy, and Gay-Lussac was employed to 
give courses of lectures upon chemistry 
and physics to the foremen and work- 
men of the print-works. They would 
come to Jouy, when any new combina- 
tion or new process was conceived by 
them, with their pockets filled with 
samples ; and Oberkampf and Widmer 
were ever ready to test them upon a 
large scale, and thus ascertain their ap- 
plication and value. Many, very many, 
were worthless ; but many brilliant ex- 
ceptions served to mark the constant’ 
progress obtained by the application of 
science to industry. The system of 
bleaching with chlorine, discovered by 
Berthollet, was here first applied, and 
Widmer at once established a labora- 
tary to produce this useful material. 
The sanguinary Revolution still pur- 
sued its course, and the excitement 
spread in every direction. Partly to 
obey the instinct of the moment, and 
partly as a politic precaution, Ober- 
kampf caused a large design of the 
“Féte of the Federation ” at the Champs 
de Mars to be engraved with great care 
for furniture-hangings. The success 
was extraordinary, and gave a some- 
what new direction to the print-works. 
Eminent artists, such as Huet, Lebas, 
and Demarne, were employed to pro- 
duce a series of large designs; but 
Oberkampf, with good sense and pru- 
dence, abandoned political subjects. 
The Wolf and the Lamb, The Lion 
in Love, Psyche and Cupid, Don 
Quixote, and others, were produced in 
succession with marked success. In 
smaller designs, natural flowers were 
copied with care and precision ; and the 
flora of distant lands contributed their 
curious and graceful flowers, decked in 
all the gorgeous colors of the tropics. 
Oberkampf again found himself 
crowded for room, and decided to erect 
an immense building, in which his work- 
men would be more at ease, and in con- 
sequence produce still more perfect 
work. A plan by an architect of Paris 
was adopted, and at once carried into 
execution. An immense hall on the 
lower floor, lighted by eighty-eight win- 
dows, was devoted to printing. In the 
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first story were the offices, and the 
rooms occupied by the engravers and 
designers upon wood and copper, as 
well as printing-rooms for shawls. 
Here, too, was the store-room for blocks, 
where all were carefully preserved, for 
many were found worthy of several 
editions. In the next story were placed 
the finishers, where three hundred wo- 
men were seated at long tables com- 
pleting or correcting the coloring of the 
rich designs. Over all was an immense, 
lofty garret, open upon every side, which 
servedasadrying-room. Here the long 
depending cloths of every hue, swaying 
back and forth in the wind, gave a bril- 
liant and picturesque appearance to the 
building. They were called the banners 
of Jouy. This building was finished 
in 1792, and during the year the pros- 
perity of the establishment continued 
unabated, notwithstanding the vast po- 
litical agitation of the moment; but 
soon misery crept slowly but surely 
upon the people, and the demand rap- 
idly declined. 

The excitement and madness of the 
Revolution had long since reached the 
quiet village of Jouy. Public meetings 
had been called, clubs had been formed, 
and political festivities been celebrated, 
but fortunately all the municipal au- 
thority cf the place was concentred in 
the hands of Oberkampf. He was him- 
self the mayor; two ef his foremen were 
sub-mayor and secretary ; and his neph- 
ew, Samuel Widmer, was the comman- 
der of the militia. Oberkampf did not 
attempt to oppose the torrent of public 
excitement, but wisely allowed it to ex- 
pend itself in violent speeches, and still 
more violent resolutions, but he care- 
fully watched their development into 
active operation, and was thus enabled 
to protect society and himself. 

He was, of course, obliged to contrib- 
ute largely of his wealth, as we may 
judge by a few notes found among his 
papers. He first made a patriotic gift 
of $10,000, then gave $1,600 to equip 
and pay ten volunteers, then a forced loan 
to the nation of $ 5,000, then a so-called 
voluntary loan of $15,000, then $ 600 
to equip a cavalry soldier, then a war- 
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contribution of $ 3,500,—all these in 
addition to the very heavy taxes im- 
posed upon his property and upon his 
manufactory. By acceding promptly 
and cheerfully to these exactions, he 
maintained the character of a good 
citizen and a friend of the country, but 
this did not secure him from occasional 
alarm. On the rgth February, 1794, a 
gendarme brought him a summons to 
appear the next day, at eleven o’clock, 
before a committee at the Hétel de 
Toulouse (now the Bank of France). 
At the foot was written the ominous no- 
tice, ‘*Exactitude rigorously required.” 
Oberkampf at once obeyed. A scheme 
for raising ten millions of dollars “to 
save the country ” was laid before him. 
It was in the form of sixty notes, the 
payment of which was to be guaranteed 
by forty-four of the principal bankers 
and merchants. Oberkampf’s signature 
was required. He did not hesitate to 
sign the bonds, —indeed, it would have 
been dangerous to manifest any unwill- 
ingness,— and then returned to Jouy 
calmly to await the result. A long 
while afterwards he learned that these 
notes could not be employed, and that 
they had been finally destroyed. 

Two months later, Oberkampf was 
denounced as a suspected moderate, a 
hidden royalist, a monopolizer, —in a 
word, a rich man. These charges were 
more than sufficient to bring him before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and lead 
him to the scaffold. Fortunately, a 
member of the committee was friendly 
to Oberkampf, and, although a violent 
Jacobin, he defended him with courage, 
and succeeded in averting the blow. 
The first intimation to Oberkampf of 
the danger he had run was made by a 
communication from the terrible Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, who sent him a 
certificate of civism, declaring the man- 
ufactory useful to the Republic, and 
requiring Oberkampf, his wife, and 
children, to continue it. The hand of 
a friend was visible in this certificate, 
for the “wife and children” protected 
by it had nothing to do with the fac- 
tory, which, indeed, had never sus- 
pended operation. Many of the work- 
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men had been drawn away, either to 
Paris or to the army; but every good 
workman found employment at the 
print-works, and, what was more, was 
paid in coin so long as it was possible to 
procure it. When this could no longer 
be obtained, the agent in Paris sent 
down whole bales of bank-bills, fresh 
from the press, and on pay-day three 
women were employed in cutting them 
apart. 

A few months afterwards, Oberkampf 
received an alarming visitor. In June, 
1794, a carriage drove into the court- 
yard, and a tall, elegant young man 
sprang lightly to the ground, and gave 
his hand to a young and beautiful lady 
to aid her to descend; a robust servant 
immediately stretched himself into the 
carriage, and withdrew in his arms a 
third person, whom he carried into the 
saloon. This person was the redoubt- 
able George Couthon, a monster of 
cruelty, who, with Robespierre and St. 
Just, governed and instigated the terri- 
ble atrocities of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. The “virtuous and tender- 
hearted Couthon,” as his adherents 
were pleased to call him, took an active 
part in spreading spies and informers 
in every direction, and with their aid 
covered France with guillotines. His 
personal appearance was not at all fear- 
ful, for his pale, regular features ex- 
pressed calm confidence, if not benig- 
nity and dignity. He was dressed with 
care, for the Jacobins did not affect 
roughness either in manner or dress. 
He wore powder, and his manners were 
polite, although cold and formal. He 
appeared to be of medium height, but his 
bustalone existed, — the lower part ofhis 
body being completely paralyzed. Ober- 
kampf received him with quiet selfpos- 
session, but with difficulty suppressed 
a sentiment of detestation and fear. 
Citizen Couthon was, of course, invited 
to visit the manufactory, and Widmer 
carried him in his arms from story to 
story, while Oberkampf explained to 
him all the interesting processes of 
manufacture. The party then returned 
to the house, where refreshments were 
offered. Great care was taken that 
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the repast should be extremely simple 
and frugal; for famine was abroad, 
and sumptuous living was not merely 
an impropriety, it was crime which led 
directly to the scaffold. Wheat flour 
was extremely scarce, and the bread 
served was coarse and dark. To 
the surprise of every one, Couthon 
directed the servant to bring a small 
basket from the carriage, in which, care- 
fully enveloped in a napkin, lay a few 
delicate white loaves, with their rich 
brown crust, for which Paris is re- 
nowned. Couthon made no remark 
upon this aristocratic luxury, in which 
he alone dare indulge, but politely of- 
fered it to all. Commerce and the feats 
of the great army of the nation were 
the only subjects of conversation, which 
was constrained and guarded. It was 
therefore with a sensation of great relief 
that Widmer once more placed Couth- 
on in his carriage, who, after having 
briefly expressed his satisfaction and his 
thanks, drove away, leaving behind him 
distrust and apprehension. To the sur- 
prise of all, no disastrous results ensued 
from this visit. 

The overthrow of Robespierre brought 
peace and partial security, and active 
operations recommenced at Jouy. In 
the year 1797 this activity received an 
immense impulse by the invention of 
printing with rollers. The principal 
honor of this invention is due to Wid- 
mer, but he was greatly aided by the 
counsel and encouragements of Ober- 
kampf. Widmer had long dreamed of 
substituting rollers for blocks, and at 
length, after many failures, succeeded 
in realizing his dream by establishing 
his machine at Jouy. The progress 
was immense, for the machine printed 
fifty-five hundred yards per day, the 
work of forty-five printers. 

The engraving of the rollers was a 
dificult, costly, and long process, and 
Widmer set himself at work to over- 
come this objection. After three years 
of laborious thought and costly experi- 
ence, he at last succeeded, and pro- 
duced a machine which greatly aided in 
engraving the rollers. This was estab- 
lished in the year 1800. The successes 
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of Napoleon and the establishment of 
the Empire gave a strong impulse to 
the activity of the print-works, which 
now employed fourteen hundred work- 
men. It had been intimated to Ober- 
kampf that he might aspire, under the 
new réginie, to the dignity of senator. 
But the simplicity of his character re- 
mained unchanged, and he positively 
refused the high honor. 

In the month of June, 1806, a Garde 
de Chasse in the Imperial livery en- 
tered Jouy at a sharp gallop, and rode 
at once to the manufactory. He an- 
nounced the visit of the Emperor. The 
news spread with rapidity, and every 
one quitted his occupation to rush to 
the court-yard. A few moments later 
the Emperor, accompanied by the Em- 
press Josephine, drove into the same 
court-yard where, a few years since, 
Couthon had brought fear and dismay. 
But now a dense crowd of workmen 
and villagers received their visitor with 
unbounded enthusiasm. Addressing a 
few words to Oberkampf, with his cus- 
tomary rapidity, he proposed at once 
to visit the printing machine. It was 
put in operation, and, to the sur- 
prise and admiration of all, the white 
cloth was drawn under the rollers and 
printed at the rate of eight yards per 
minute. At a signal the rollers were 
changed, and a new design printed. 
Napoleon frequently expressed his sat- 
isfaction, and then visited every part of 
the manufactory, asking with great rap- 
idity the most searching questions, which 
taxed all the attention of his host to an- 
swer. With ready tact he conversed 
with the foremen and workmen, and ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of all about him. 
He then returned to the court-yard, 
and was again surrounded by the 
crowd, while every window of the im- 
mense building was filled by the work- 
men. The favorable moment had come. 
Napoleon detached the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor which he wore, and 
placed it with his own hand upon the 
breast of Oberkampf, exclaiming, in a 
firm voice, that none were so worthy to 
wear it. This high military honor, be- 
stowed inso marked and public a man- 
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ner upon a civilian, gave great satisfac- 
tion, not only to the friends of Ober- 
kampf, but to the whole commerce of 
the country, which claimed its share 
on this occasion, and felicitations from 
every province were addressed to Ober- 
kampf. 

The fourth Exposition of National 
Industry took place in the+year 1806, 
and for the first time the manufactory 
of Jouy sent a brilliant collection of 
its products, and received the gold 
medal. . 

The succeeding years were marked 
by two important inventions. The 
method of printing a solid green color 
in one application, and the heating of 
colors by steam. 

In the year 1810 the Emperor Napo- 
leon invited Oberkampf, the “ patriarch ” 
or the “ seigneur ” of Jouy, as he famil- 
jarly called him, to visit him at the 
Palace of St. Cloud. Oberkampf was 
accompanied by Samuel Widmer, who 
wished to solicit a favor from the Em- 
peror. Napoleon received them in his 
usual manner, addressing rapid, search- 
ing, almost offensive questions to Ober- 
kampf and to Widmer. “They tell me 
you are wealthy, —was not the first 
million the most difficult to gain? Have 
you children ? Will your son continue 
your business, or will he, as is more 
usual, dissipate your fortune?” &c., &c. 
He discussed the tariff, and when Ober- 
kampf remarked that the duty on cotton 
was excessive, “O,” replied the Empe- 
ror, “I only take what the smugglers 
would get,” and added, in an excited 
voice, “I will have all the English and 
Swiss cotton goods burned. I have 
given three millions to plant cotton in 
the plains of Rome. Is not that better 
than giving them a Pope?” In his 
memoirs, dictated by himself at St. Hel- 
ena, speaking of the Continental system, 
he remarks, “I consulted Oberkampf.” 
So indeed he did, but he did not listen 
to his advice. 

The interview was brought to a close 
by the usual question, “Have you any- 
thing to ask?” Oberkampf replied 
that his nephew, Widmer, was very de- 
sirous to visit the manufactories of Eng- 
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land. The Continental system was 
strictly applied at that moment, and no 
one could visit England without a pass- 
port signed by the Emperor’s own hand. 
Napoleon replied with some impatience, 
“What can he see there? What can 
he learn? Well, well, I will send him 
a passport.” A few days afterwards 
the desired document was received. 

In the midst of this honorable but 
laborious prosperity, Oberkampf did 
not escape the trials and afflictions of 
life. Illness and death had visited his 
family and his friends, taking from him 
his child in its early years and his 
devoted friends in their old age. In 
1810 he lost Ludwig Rohrdorf, the last 
of his early associates around the print- 
ing-table of Jouy. He, like the rest, 
had shared in the prosperity of the fac- 
tory, and left a fair property. Being 
unmarried, his heirs, who resided in 
Switzerland, proved their unlimited 
confidence in the probity of Oberkampf 
by requesting him to liquidate the suc- 
cession without process at law. 

The sturdy Oberkampf himself did 
not appear to feel the fatigues of ad- 
vancing age. He had long wished to 
free himself from dependence upon the 
manufactories of printing-cloths, and to 
convert the bale of raw cotton into 
pieces of printed calicoes within his 
own works. His son-in-law, Mr. Louis 
Feray, being fully competent to direct 
a mill, Oberkampf established one at 
Essonne, and another at Corbeil for his 
brother Fritz, both for the manufacture 
of printing-cloths. His brother pre- 
ferred to retire from commerce; Ober- 
kampf received back the mill, and 
maintained it in activity. 

The fall of Napoleon in 1814, and 
the invasion of the Allied armies, sus- 
pended work at Jouy. For the first 
time the manufactory was closed. A 
recommencement of activity was ar- 
rested by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba in 1815, when Jouy was once more 
occupied by foreign troops. Many 
farms with their’ buildings had been 
destroyed, and every one was anxious 
for the safety of the manufactory ; for, 
although work had again ceased, yet 
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the building had never before been so 
crowded with occupants. All the poor 
families of the outskirts, who had the 
most to fear, were permitted to bring 
their furniture and worldly goods to the 
manufactory, and there they found pro- 
tection and support. 

The buildings escaped destruction, 
and, when peace returned, active opera- 
tions were again commenced. But 
anxiety, distress, and severe labor could 
no longer be borne with impunity by 
Oberkampf at his advanced age. He 
became feeble, and his health began to 
fail, when a severe cold brought on a 
fever which proved fatal. He expired 
on the 4th of October, 1815, and ended 
an honorable and useful life of seventy- 
seven years, surrounded by his family 
and by his numerous friends. A son 
and three daughters (all married) sur- 
vived their parent. 

The manufactory was continued six 
years longer by the son, Emile Ober- 
kampf, and by the nephew, S. Widmer. 
Upon the death of Widmer, Emile 
Oberkampf associated with him a new 
partner, to whom he was soon obliged 
by ill-health to cede the paternal estab- 
lishment. The prosperity of the manu- 
factory seemed, however, to be attached 
to the name and family of Oberkampf; 
for, when separated from them, it lan- 
guished and declined. It was converted 
into a joint-stock company, but without 
success, and a few years afterward was 
discontinued, and the property sold. 
The principal building alone now re- 
mains. 

The decline of the manufactory at 
Jouy does not in any way indicate the 
decline of calico-printing in France, for 
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the impulse given by Oberkampf has 
been fully sustained by the great pro- 
gress continually made. One examines 
with surprise the wonderful printing of 
Mulhouse, upon the gossamer, airy tis- 
sue of muslin, which one would think 
incapable of bearing the rich colors 
and designs with which it is impreg- 
nated. Tlre town of Mulhouse is now the 
seat of the perfection of calico-printing, 
but Rouen and many other towns can 
well boast of their productions. 

The family of Oberkampf, did not 
desert the humble village of Jouy. 
They retained the dwelling-house, and 
constantly visited the village and the 
families of the old workmen, who long 
experienced their active and generous 
charity. 

The small building called the House 
by the Stone Bridge, in which Ober- 
kampf printed the first piece of calico 
at Jouy, was offered for sale, and the 
daughters of Oberkampf hastened to 
purchase it. They enlarged and im- 
proved it, and converted it into an asy- 
lum for young children. All the children 
of the village were here collected for the 
day, and received the care and the in- 
struction their age required. They were 
provided with meals, and even those 
living at a distance were brought to the 
asylum in an omnibus, and carried 
home at night. Assuredly this was a 
noble monument of gratitude and char- 
ity to the memory of their father. 

We need not add that his name will 
never be forgotten in the village of 
Jouy. The principal street bears the 
name of Oberkampf, and the patriarchs 
of the village recall with pride the splen- 
dors of the times of the great factory. 
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“© @ ND what do you study in your 

school?” I asked the blue-eyed 
little stranger whom [I had lifted into my 
lap as a defence against woman’s claim 
to my seat in a street car. 

“Jography, ’rithmitic, readin’, and 
spellin’.” 

She could spell “rhinoceros,” but not 
“hippopotamus,” and could multiply 
twelve by three, but not by one with 
success. In “jography” my examina- 
tion was more thorough. It com- 
menced as we were crossing the Back 
Bay, in full view of the Mill-Dam, the 
Dome of the State-House, and Bunker 
Hill Monument. 

“Can you tell me where East Cam- 
bridge is?” 

“We don’t learn such things at our 
school.” 

“ How is Boston bounded?” 

“We don’t study that kind,” half 
contemptuously. 

“Where is the Atlantic Ocean?” 

“East of Asia; no,—it’s west of 
Africa.” 

The little scholar had not been taught 
home geography, but she knew where 
the Red Sea was, knew there was no 
Blue Sea anywhere, and could tell more 
than it is worth while to know about 
the Cape of Good Hope. I expressed 
my surprise that a body only nine years 
old should be so wise, adding that I 
should like to go to her school. 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“ Could I go into your class ?” 

‘*No, you would have to go into the 
infant class.” 

I was saved from further mortifica- 
tion by our arrival at the end of the 
route. As I made my bow to my 
learned friend, I fell to wondering how 
many children of a larger growth know 
where Spinsterland is, and how many 
of the travellers who pass through May- 
denvalley in the course of the summer 
acquaint themselves with its name, its 
residents, or its magical properties. 
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Yet Spinsterland comprises 62,116 
square miles, and has a population of 
over three millions, of whom consid- 
erably less than half are males. It 
is bounded to the west by a river 
and lake; to the north and northeast 
by a forest still traversed by moose, 
Indians, trout-brooks, and lumbermen ; 
and to the east and south by the 
ocean. Its principal products are rocks, 
ice, machinery, and the fabrics of ma- 
chinery. The farmer can rarely ex- 
tort a reward for his industry from an 
unwilling soil; but he raises all the 
vegetables and coarser cereals required 
for home consumption. Along the 
coast reside a hardy race, who furnish 
America with its Friday dinner and 
Spinsterland with its Sunday breakfast 
also. In ancient times, a considerable 
foreign commerce was carried on; but 
a city, once the centre of the India 
trade, now imports little but peanuts ; 
another, which used to have direct 
steam communication with Europe, has 
lived to see its harbor filling up, and 
those of its wharves, which are not 
frequented by coasting-vessels, grass- 
grown. The mariners of a third, who 
during the Golden Age of Spinsterland 
supplied a large part of the world with 
oil, still bring from distant seas the 
flexible bones within which many of 
the inhabitants pass their days. 

The government of Spinsterland is 
in pretension and form republican, but 
in fact aristocratic, the majority of the 
adults being denied the right of suffrage. 
Members of the disfranchised class 
usually, however, spend at their pleas- 
ure the earnings of the minority, and 
often teach voters their duties. They 
might have the ballot, as many believe, 
if they should insist upon having it, 
but they seem to prefer the pleasure of 
power to its burdens and responsibili- 
ties. They may be distinguished from 
their self-styled lords and masters by 
superior tact, a more flowing costume, ° 
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and a singular fashion of wearing other 
people's hair superimposed upon their 
own. 

Notwithstanding the marked dispro- 
portion between the sexes, polygamy 
is frowned upon by the laws and by 
public opinion. Years ago the ruler 
of one province proposed to export 
several thousand women to the distant 
land of Celibaton ; but the suggestion 
was coolly received, and has not been 
acted upon, although all the world 
knows that the voyage would surely 
end in the harbor of Matrimony. It 
must not be inferred, however, that the 
people of Spinsterland are averse to 
marriage. Every proper inducement, 
on the contrary, is held out to young 
men; and woe be to him who, having 
plighted his troth, withdraws it! He is 
mulcted in heavy damages by an indig- 
nant jury, and would be stripped of his 
property if tried by twelve women. 

In the cities of Spinsterland, a sort 
of Vanity Fair is held on several even- 
ings of each week during the winter, at 
which unmarried persons are exposed 
to public competition ; the mother usu- 
ally defraying the expenses of the day 
on which her daughter ‘‘comes out,” 
as it is technically termed. Dancing, 
dress, music, flowers, champagne, splen- 
dor for the eyes, soft words for the 
ears, delight in the display of one’s 
taste or in the exercise of one’s faculty 
of pleasing, unite with love of excite- 
ment to attract young people to the gay 
booths of pleasure. But while some go 
to the Rialto, that they may see the 
pretty things exposed to view, or may 
chat with their friends, most mount the 
steps in order to cross the Grand Canal. 

Yet a growing disinclination to mar- 
riage has, of late, manifested itself 
among the young men of Spinsterland, 
which has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and which has thus far, 
except in isolated instances, resisted 
efforts to overcome it. Under these 
adverse circumstances, sensible women 
are abandoning an unequal contest 
with the decrees of fate and the whims 
of mankind, and are asking themselves 
‘whether a solitary life need be misera- 
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ble. They recall Queen Elizabeth, Rosa 
Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Harriet 
Martineau, Frederika Bremer. They 
bethink them of nuns, vowed to the 
service of the Virgin Mary; of Sisters 
of Charity, going about to do good; of 
nurses in whom sick and wounded sol- 
diers have found tender reminiscences 
of home; of teachers, who break the 
bread of a higher life; of the Cousin 
Grace of the family circle in which 
their childhood was passed; of the ir- 
reparably single-women, known to them 
in after life, — the good souls who visit 
the poor and the sorrowing, into whose 
patient ear the lover whispers his story 
or the maiden her hopes, the favorite 
aunt, the skilful housekeeper, the sure 
to be present when wanted, and the 
sure to be absent when not wanted, 
cultivated, but not learned; quiet, yet 
not unapt at conversation; and witha 
smile that transfigures features upon 
which Time has set his mark. They 
bethink them, too, of marriage as it is 
depicted by keen observers like Thack- 
eray or Balzac, of the grief of dispelled 
illusions, of the misery of being obliged 
to live with a stranger, of the base de- 
ceptions necessary to keep up appear- 
ances, of shattered health and ruined 
fortune, of all the chances that a number 
in the great lottery will not draw a 
prize. The sight of a pretty child may, 
sometimes, cause a woman’s longing; 
but they will close their hearts with the 
thought that the bliss of maternity is 
not always unalloyed. Aching for love 
as they may, they dread its counterfeits, 
and prefer the clear, steady light of 
friendship to the flicker of passion or 
the will-o’-the-wisp of a fancy. They 
will marry, if the true lover comes: but 
they will await his coming in the seclu- 
sion of maidenly reserve; not spending 
their days in looking even privily from 
the window for him, but seeking in 
single life such opportunities for hap- 
piness and for usefulness as a cheerful 
and active nature can find there. 

In the winter such women go into 
society perhaps, and dance and _ talk, 
and use their weapons of defence and 
offence; but they rarely find a man 
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worthy of their steel, and they welcome 
the summer as a release from the fret 
and burden of fashionable life. In 
June they prepare for a long estivation, 
and on the first warm day take the 
wings of a railroad, and fly to the sea 
or the mountains. The traveller in 
July will find bevies of them in the 
most lovely spots he visits. He will 
see them coming into the morning out 
of farm-houses or rural hotels, with 
roses in their cheeks and smiles in- 
terpreting their words. He will meet 
them in the afternoon, two by two, 
in country wagons, or by twenties load- 
ing down a vehicle drawn by four 
horses. Should he climb up to Prince- 
ville, he may trace upon the village 
green below the meeting-house the 
lines of ten or twelve games of croquet, 
in which every player is a spinster save 
one, whose black coat spots the picture, 
as a bare twig juts from a cloud of 
apple-blossoms. And if a happy chance 
leads him within the gates of Mayden- 
valley, and gives him the eyes to see 
what is there, he will enjoy a spectacle 
such as can be found nowhere outside 
of Spinsterland. 

“JT have been to all the places most 
praised by travellers,” said one whose 
manners at thirty-three —shall I guess? 
— proved more in favor of single-bless- 
edness than St. Paul’s logic; “but 
I find only two whose charms can 
never fly, as George Herbert has it, — 
Rome and Maydenvalley. At Rome 
I had to drink of the fountain of Trevi 
to insure my return; but one full 
draught of the air of this valley is an 
amulet against the temptation to spend 
my summers elsewhere.” The visitor 
in Maydenvalley may complain of his 
small chamber, of sour bread, stringy 
meat, inefficient service, a thousand 
and one discomforts known to board- 
ers with people who live, like the mos- 
quitoes of their groves, upon visitors ; 
but these petty annoyances are forgot- 
ten as he watches the shadows chasing 
each other over Beam Mountain, the 
rosy cloud that lingers upon Mount 
Ironington, the curves of the river Pro- 
way, or the elms grouped in the intervale 
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through which it flows. He will never 
tire of wandering in that intervale ; for 
every moment will show him a new 
picture, and every cloud will change 
the aspect of familiar objects, —a little 
earth and water are susceptible of so 
many combinations. Rising, for the 
first time in his life, perhaps, with the 
sun, he will catch Nature coming from 
the embrace of Night more fresh and 
rosy than ever; or, rambling in the 
pine woods, five hours later, he may 
surprise her asleep under a tree, and 
dreaming that the sun has pushed aside 
the branches to get near her. Days of 
soft rain will hide the mountains, but 
their drop-curtain has a peculiar beauty, 
and its folds are caught, as it gradually 
lifts, upon crag and peak, until, at 
length, the tops of Beam and Ironing- 
ton show him clear sunshine above the 
fog clinging to their sides. Then will 
come days during which his petty I 
goes from him “like an ache,” and he 
becomes a part of the mountain wind in 
his hair; and other days, when the 
eastern breeze is as salt as if the sea 
had come sixty miles to look upon a 
lovelier valley than northern tides can 
enter. 

Maydenvalley is walled from the 
world by mountains rising from one 
to six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and is some six miles long, 
and at no point more than three miles 
in width. The northern half alone is 
inhabited, the southern half being cov- 
ered with forests, except in the river- 
bottoms, where a few farmers live in 
neat white houses that look down on 
broad acres of grass and corn. These 
are all situated upon the western side 
of the Proway, and have little commu- 
nication with the eastern side,— there 
being no bridge across the river. 
About three miles from the northern 
extremity of the valley stands the first 
and one of the pleasantest of the spin- 
ster homes, where the wit and beauty 
of Maydenvalley once focalized. For 
here lived the most brilliant woman 
whom young Spinsterland remembers, 
—she whose sayings are still repeated, 
though her voice has for years been 
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silent; who was called heartless, be- 
cause her quick wit flashed from among 
the flowers of her speech, pinning but- 
terflies, piercing conventionalities, and 
warding off questions that might have 
gone too deep; who recalled Undine, 
sometimes as she was before she had 
found her soul, and sometimes as she 
was afterwards. We think of her as of 
a longing, lonely soul, who might have 
loved, —how intensely !— but who nev- 
er did love ; who might have sacrificed 
herself to an idol, had she had one, 
but who caused the sacrifice of others ; 
to whom everybody told her story, 
and who confided to more than one all 
she could put into words — but not 
the inner truth —about herself; a less 
learned, less thoughtful, less sentimen- 
tal, but more brilliant and far more 
beautiful Margaret Fuller, exercising, 
like her, a fascination upon both men 
and women, and keeping the best part 
of her womanhood out of sight almost 
always, but out of reach never. With 
her dwelt in the same little house sev- 
eral radiant beings, who still visit the 
haunts where they learned to love her, 
and still account Maydenvalley the 
most delightful place in the world. 
Fairy feet follow the path traced by her, 
along the bank that crumbles fifty feet 
down to the intervale, to the rustic seat 
from which the eye takes in at a glance 
the ranges of mountains from Shock- 
arua to Shearkarge, the sweep of the 
meadows wearing June green in Au- 
gust, the drooping elms, the flashing 
river, and the pines darkening the 
ledges above it. 

Following the road to the north, you 
are hardly out of sight of this house 
before the sharp peak of Shockarua 
disappears behind Beam Mountain. 
Soon the village of North Proway be- 
gins, and thenceforward every rod of 
the route blossoms with memories. 
Here is O’Miller’s House, with its 
broad veranda, and its beautifully shad- 
ed croquet-ground ; here Sunset Hill, 
with the tree under which Shamp- 
reigh made his latest sketches, as the 
droppings from his easel testify, with 
the rock at the summit, every lichen in 
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whose crevices has witnessed a flirta- 
tion; here the road is crossed by Art- 
ists’ Brook, up which memory runs to 
the wild ravine, enlivened by cascades, 
and softened by the moss on its rocks 
or hanging from the trees over it; 
here are the circulating library, the 
photograph saloon, the country stores, 
the cross-road leading to the shop 
of the mender of umbrellas and of 
watches, and to the bridle-path up 
Shearkarge, the frequent Spinster cot- 
tages from the Elms to the North Pro- 
way House, from bluff John Whitaker's 
cottage, — known for its kind host, its 
clean linen, its comely little waiter, and 
the store opposite, where women in 
impossible bonnets come in wagons of 
the last century to buy their groceries, 
and whence, in the absence of cus- 
tomers, the nasal sound of psalm-sing- 
ing emerges, —to Parquetteman’s Ho- 
tel at the upper extremity of the valley. 

Last summer, when a spirit in my 
feet led me—who knows how ?—to 
Maydenvalley, it contained, in addition 
to the five or six hundred permanent 
residents, who supplied the rest of the 
population with food and shelter, not 
less than a thousand spinsters, and 
perhaps a hundred and fifty other per- 
sons. In some houses the proportion 
of women to men was as sixty to one ; 
to others only ‘old maids” —as the 
brides of quietness are irreverently 
called — were admitted; and in none 
did the men form a respectable minor- 
ity. Not only the towns of Spinster- 
land, but the banks of the Hudson, the 
Schuylkill, the Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi contributed their contingents to 
the Amazonian army of occupation, 
which foraged for health and pleasure 
to the remotest points. There were few 
walkers, but not one denied herself the 
afternoon drive; few readers, but many 
who carried a volume of poetry into 
the grove, for “I must have something 
in my hands.” Almost all were fond of 
music, and some sang or played well, — 
and of conversation, and some knew 
the last word of coquetry; but every 
one found, in nature, books, music, or 
society exactly fitting her mood. Every 
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one was strengthened, refined, elevated, 
in some way rendered better or happier, 
by the influences of Maydenvalley. Not 
a spinster but found, next winter, the 
flowers from the Proway meadows the 
sweetest that were pressed between 
the leaves of her memory. These hap- 
py souls were of every age and temper- 
ament, from tranquil Charity, whose 
hair in some lights showed lines of 
gray, and for whom the angels long 
since rolled away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre where her sor- 
rows were buried, to Eugenia, whose 
history is yet to be composed. 

Born to wealth and position, Eugenia 
makes no display. Educated at the 
best schools in Spinsterland, — and wo- 
men find better teachers nowhere, —she 
thinks herself ignorant. Looking at 
life through a clear atmosphere, she la- 
ments her occasional inability to agree 
with received opinions. The favorite 
poets of her young-lady friends do not 
attract her; but she finds something to 
like in the Brownings, in Keats, and in 
Emerson. She understands the thought 
of the best music, and possesses the 
rare accomplishment of not playing 
upon the piano. She is so well gov- 
erned by a conscience that the ruler’s 
presence is never perceived. Delicate 
as a harebell, her nature, like that 
flower, is rooted in eternal rock, and 
can resist all winds. Her eye has 
caught the harebell’s hue, and is as pel- 
lucid as the water of Diana’s Baths, 
near which we dismounted. 

Diana’s Baths—Dinah’s Baths the 
country people call them — belong to a 
slender stream that descends from 
Beam Mountain to the Proway, —jump- 
ing from rock to rock or slipping down 
gently; stopping under the shadow of 
every tree; lifting a shining face, before 
taking another leap, toward Shearkarge 
and the first Adder Mountain; and 
hollowing the rock into deep baths in 
which the clear water is never quiet. 
What a place to rest in after a gallop! 
The smooth granite for a seat, the 
moss for a carpet, the brook for society 
that does not intrude! 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed Euge- 
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nia, as the evening sun emerged from a 
cloud, and threw the long shadow of an 
elm upon the emerald intervale, hun- 
dreds of feet below us. 

“ Beautiful indeed!” I answered, 
glancing at the tremulous eyelids of my 
companion, and at the faint flush called 
into her cheek by her sensibility to 
natural beauty. 

It is not easy to talk sentiment on 
horseback, for the intelligent quadru- 
peds overhear what is said, and one 
catches only the spoken portions of the 
conversation, — usually the least signifi- 
cant portions. Besides, Eugenia would 
gallop, merrily laughing at every hint 
that she should slacken her pace, and 
defying me to keep up with her. So 
we galloped by the home of the teacher 
of the village school, and through the 
wood of little pines, hardly noticing the 
yellow carpet made by their needles, 
which we had admired on our way to 
the Baths. Eugenia did not draw rein 
till we had reached the steep bank at 
the ford of the Proway. 

“Will you cross the Rubicon with 
me?” I asked. : 

“This is the Proway. We are not in 
Ttaly, and you are not Cesar. You may 
follow me.” And she rode into the water. 

“We have had a pleasant ride,” said 
she, as I assisted her to dismount. 

“We” inspired hope. How little 
inspires hope when the heart is made 
up! 

Eugenia was away when I called 
next day,—a piece of formal politeness 
I performed, though the etiquette of 
Maydenvalley dispenses with it. I did 
not see her again until we met at a pic- 
nic on Horn Mountain, 

Nine ladies and one gentleman be- 
side myself formed the party, which 
filled a stout mountain wagon, with as 
little spring to it as a Spinsterland 
year. Up and up we rode, with an 
occasional sharp descent,—by farm- 
houses with the front door and blinds 
closed, after the fashion of Spinster- 
land, but with the back doorway fram- 
ing a sharp-faced woman, with red arms 
akimbo; by barns, which opened a 
broad side upon the road; by fields of 
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wheat, not inferior to that harvested in 
our Western Egypt; through fragrant 
pine forests; between rows of rasp- 
berry-bushes untouched by men or 
bears. Here and there a wild rose 
retained the summer; here and there, 
as we ascended, a blazing branch an- 
nounced the autumn. Distant brooks 
murmured and distant sheep-bells tin- 
kled. A colt escorted us to the limits 
of his pasture, and bade us farewell with 
both hind heels. Half a dozen cows in 
another enclosure regarded us demure- 
ly, and in a moment resumed their 
milk-making. At every turn, a glance 
backwards gave a new view of Mayden- 
valley, or a glance forwards, a new. 
aspect to the mountain we were ap- 
proaching. Out of the high-road at 
last, and through the fields to a tenant- 
less house and a hospitable barn, where 
the road ended. Out of the wagon and 
among the sugar-maples, the inanimate 
portion of the picnic carried upon the 
back of the animate portion ; up a nar- 
row path, half a mile up to the summit, 
—to a prospect twenty-five miles in 
radius, to air that fed the blood with 
fire, to eager appetites. 

There we 

** Ate and drank, and saw God also.” 

There we served to one another the 
lightest of light conversation, and float- 
ed puns with laughter. Our gran- 
ite dinner-table was screened from the 
sun, and in the shadiest corner Eu- 
genia sat. Her thoughts were not 
with the company, for her eyes had 
the expression which made our visit 
to Diana’s Baths memorable for me. 
Clear and pure as ever, they were un- 
fathomable as the sky above us; and 
it seemed no less impossible to find 
a thought of me in them than in that 
sky. I could only venture to offer her, 
as we came down the mountain, a few 
wild-flowers and the brightest branch 
from the brightest maple, and to draw 
dreams from her gentle good-night. 

There was little satisfaction in visit- 
ing Eugenia at her boarding-house. 
In Maydenvalley private parlors are 
unknown, and though /ée-d-¢étes may 
not be equally unknown, I was rarely 
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able to secure one with Eugenia, 
partly because of the abiding generosity 
of her nature, — “I like Eugenia,” re- 
marked Maria; “she isn’t stingy with 
her young men,” — and partly because 
she was under the charge of an unmar- 
ried aunt, who never found a pretext 
for going out of the room. I ought not 
to harbor ill-will against the good old 
lady, for she was a friend of my father, 
and it was through her that I made 
the acquaintance of Eugenia ; but my 
gratitude to a bridge that takes me 
over a river is never excessive, particu- 
larly when it is so ungainly a structure 
as was Aunt Susan. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when her gold eye-glasses and 
her ear-trumpet were not upon duty, 
she was an aid to conversation, — the 
click of her knitting-needles forming 
an accompaniment to what was said. 
I should thank her, too, for the glimpses 
she enabled me to get of the true heart 
which beat under the girlishness of 
Eugenia. Nothing could surpass her 
devotion to this aged relative, who 
seemed to live upon the sunshine 
of her presence. She followed her 
counsels, yielded to her whims, gave 
up darling plans for her sake, answered 
her sudden words gently, read to her 
by the hour in a voice necessarily 
pitched so high as to mar its sweetness, 
and smoothed her white hair with a 
daughter’s hand. If she took any re- 
ward, it was in teasing Aunt Susan 
about the old days when she too was 
a girl. 

“ Every woman,” I happened to ob- 
serve, not thinking of Aunt Susan at 
all, “has, at least, one opportunity to 
marry, they say.” 

« ] never had any,” broke in the old 
lady, straightening herself up. 

“Why, aunt!” exclaimed Eugenia, 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

« No, Jenny, I never did.” 

“ But, aunt, father has told me over 
and over again, how pretty you were 
when — 

“ Tut, tut, child! don’t be silly. Be- 
sides, it isn’t the prettiest that get the 
most offers. Perhaps I was n’t enough 
of a fool to please the men.” 
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“ But father says,” went on Eugenia, 
leaving the high-road of argument for 
the short cut of statement direct, — “ fa- 
ther says that you used to have lots of 
attention.” 

“ Nonsense, girl; but no man of them 
all ever said, ‘Marry me’; though — 
Do you really care to go on that wild- 
goose chase up Beam Mountain to-mor- 
row?” 

“Ever and ever so much, dear aunt. 
They say the view is the finest in North 
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HE Leghorn steamer slid smoothly 

over the glassy Tyrrhene strait, and 
some time during the night came to an- 
chor in the harbor of Bastia. I sat up 
in my berth at sunrise, and looked out 
the bull’s eye to catch my first near 
glimpse of Corsican scenery; but, in- 
stead of that, a pair of questioning eyes, 
set in a brown, weather-beaten face, 
met my own. It was a boatman wait- 
ing on the gangway, determined to se- 
cure the only fare which the steamer 
had brought that morning. Such per- 
sistence always succeeds, and in this 
case justly; for when we were landed 
upon the quay, shortly afterwards, the 
man took the proffered coin with thanks, 
and asked for no more. 

Tall, massive houses surrounded the 
little circular port. An old bastion on 
the left, —perhaps that from which the 
place originally took its name,—a 
church in front, and suburban villas 
and gardens on the shoulders of the 
steep mountain in the rear, made a cer- 
tain impression of pride and stateliness, 
notwithstanding the cramped situation 
of the city. The Corsican coastis here 
very bold and abrupt, and the first ad- 
vantage of defence interferes with the 
present necessity of growth. 

At that early hour few persons were 
Stirring in the streets. A languid offi- 
cer permitted us to pass the dowane 
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Proway ; and there ‘ll be five gentlemen 
to take care of three ladies, and Mrs. 
Osbaldistone will matronize us, and Vl 
wear my thickest shoes and that moun- 
tain dress you think so unbecoming.” 

“Why, Eugenia, how you talk!” 
cried Aunt Susan. “It’s the only 
sensible costume in Proway.” 

But, Eugenia remembered, with a 
blush which did not escape me, that it 
was not her aunt who had pretended 
to criticise her convenient dress. 


OF PAOLL. 


and sanitary line; a large-limbed boy 
from the mountains became a porter 
for the nonce; and a waiter, not fully 
awake, admitted us into the Hétel 
d’Europe, a building with more space 
than cleanliness, more antiquated furni- 
ture than comfort. It resembled a dis- 
mantled palace, — huge, echoing, dusty. 
The only tenants we saw then, or later, 
were the waiter aforesaid, who had not 
yet learned the ordinary wants of a 
traveller, and a hideous old woman, who 
twice a day deposited certain oily and 
indescribable dishes upon a table in 
a room which deserved the name of 
manger, in the English sense of the 
word. 

However, I did not propose to remain 
long in Bastia; Corte, the old capital 
of Paoli, in the heart of the island, was 
my destination. After ascertaining that 
a diligence left for the latter place at 
noon, we devoted an hour or two to 
Bastia. The breadth and grandeur of 
the principal streets, the spacious new 
place with a statue, of Napoleon in a 
Roman toga, the ample harbor in pro- 
cess of construction to the northward, 
and the fine coast-views from the upper 
part of the city, were matters of sur- 
prise. The place has grown rapidly 
within the past fifteen years, and now 
contains twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants. Its geographical situation is 
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good. The dagger-shaped Cape Corso, 
rich with fruit and vines, extends forty 
miles to the northward ; westward, be- 
yond the mountains, lie the fortunate 
lands of Nebbio and the Balagna, while 
the coast southward has no other har- 
bor for a distance of seventy or eighty 
miles. The rocky island of Capraja, 
once a menace of the Genoese, rises 
over the sea in the direction of Leg- 
horn ; directly eastward, and nearer, is 
Elba, and far to the southeast, faintly 
seen, Monte Cristo, — the three repre- 
senting medieval and modern history 
and romance, and repeating the triple 
interest which clings around the name 
of Corsica. 

The growth of Bastia seems to have 
produced but little effect, as yet, in the 
character of the inhabitants. They 
have rather the primitive air of moun- 
taineers; one looks in vain for the 
keenness, sharpness, and, alas! the dis- 
honesty, of an Italian seaport town. 
Since the time of Seneca, who, soured 
by exile, reported of them, — 


“ Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos,”’ — 


the Corsicans have not been held in 
good repute. Yet our first experience 
of them was by no means unprepossess- 
ing. We entered a bookstore, to get 
a map of the island. While I was ex- 
amining it, an old gentleman, with the 
Legion of Honor in his button-hole, 
rose from his seat, took the sheet from 
my hands, and said: “ What’s this? 
what’s this?” After satisfying his cu- 
riosity, he handed it back to me, and 
began a running fire of question$: 
“Your first visit to Corsica? You are 
English? Do you speak Italian? your 
wife also? Do you like Bastia? does 
she also? How long will you stay? 
Will she accompany you?” &c. I 
answered with equal rapidity, as there 
was nothing obtrusive in the old man’s 
manner. The questions soon came to 
an end, and then followed a chapter of 
information and advice, which was very 
welcome. 

The same naive curiosity met us at 
every turn. Even the rough boy who 
acted as porter plied me with questions, 
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yet was just as ready to answer as to 
ask. I learned much more about his 
situation and prospects than was really 
necessary, but the sum of all showed 
that he was a fellow determined to push 
his way in the world. Self-confidence 
is a common Corsican trait, which Na- 
poleon only shared with his fellow- 
islanders. The other men of his time 
who were either born upon Corsica or 
lived there for a while — Pozzo di Bor- 
go, Bernadotte, Massena, Murat, Se- 
bastiani— seem to have caught the 
infection of this energetic, self-reliant 
spirit. 

In Bastia there is neither art nor 
architecture. It is a well-built, well- 
regulated, bustling place, and has risen 
in latter years quite as much from the 
growth of Italian commerce as from the 
favor of the French government. From 
the quantity of small coasting craft in 
the harbor, I should judge that its 
trade is principally with the neighbor- 
ing shores. In the two book-shops I 
found many devotional works and 
Renucci’s History, but only one copy 
of the SvYoriche Corse, which I was glad 
to secure. 

When the hour of departure came, 
we found the inquisitive old gentleman 
at the diligence office. He was our 
companion in the cowfé, and apparent- 
ly a personage of some note, as at least 
a score of friends came to bid him 
adieu. To each of these he announced 
in turn: “ These are my travelling com- 
panions, — an American gentleman and 
his wife. They speak French and 
Italian; they have never been in Cor- 
sica before; they are going to Corte; 
they travel for pleasure and informa- 
tion.” Then there were reciprocal sal- 
utations and remarks; and if the pos- 
tilion had not finally given the signal 
to take our places, we should soon 
have been on speaking terms with half 
Bastia. 

The road ran due south, along the 
base of the mountains. As we passed 
the luxuriant garden-suburbs, our com- 
panion pointed out the dusky glitter of 
the orange-trees, and exclaimed: “ You 
see what the Corsican soil produces. 
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But this is nothing to the Balagna. 
There you will find the finest olive cul- 
ture of the Mediterranean. I was pre- 
fect of the Balagna in 1836, and in that 
year the exportation of oil amounted to 
six millions of francs, while an equal 
quantity was kept for consumption in 
the island.” 

Brown old villages nestled high up 
in the ravines on our right; but on the 
left the plain stretched far away to the 
salt lake of Biguglia, the waters of 
which sparkled between the clumps of 
poplars and elms studding the mead- 
ows. The beds of the mountain streams 
were already nearly dry, and the sum- 
mer malaria was beginning to gather 
on the low fields through which they 
wandered. A few peasants were cut- 
ting and tedding hay here and there, or 
lazily hauling it homewards. Many of 
the fields were given up to myrtle and 
other wild and fragrant shrubs; but 
there were far too few workers abroad 
for even the partial cultivation. 

Beyond the lake of Biguglia, and 
near the mouth of the Golo River, is 
the site of Mariana, founded by Marius. 
Except a scattering of hewn stones, 
there are no remains of the Roman 
town; but the walls of a church and 
chapel of the Middle Ages are still to 
be seen. The only other Roman colony 
on Corsica — Aleria, at the mouth of the 
Tavignano — was a restoration of the 
more ancient Alalia, which tradition 
ascribes to the Phoceans. Notwith- 
standing the nearness of the island to 
the Italian coast, and its complete sub- 
jection to the Empire, its resources 
were imperfectly developed by the Ro- 
mans, and the accounts of it given by 
the ancient writers are few and contra- 
dictory. Strabo says of the people: 
“ Those who inhabit the mountains live 
from plunder, and are more untamable 
than wild beasts. When the Roman 
commanders undertake an expedition 
against the island, and possess them- 
selves of the strongholds, they bring 
back to Rome many slaves; and then 
one sees with astonishment the savage 
animal nature of the people. For they 
either take their own lives violently, or 
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tire out their masters by their stubborn- 
ness and stupidity; whence, no matter 
how cheaply they are purchased, it is 
always a bad bargain in the end.” 

Here we have the key to that fierce, 
indomitable spirit of independence 
which made the Genoese occupation 
one long story of warfare; which pro- 
duced such heroes as Sambucuccio, 
Sampieri, and Paoli; and which ex- 
alted Corsica, in the last century, to be 
the embodiment of the democratic ideas 
of Europe, and the marvellous forerun- 
ner of the American Republic. Verily, 
Nature is “careful of the type.” After 
the Romans, the Vandals possessed 
Corsica ; then the Byzantine Greeks; 
then, in succession, the Tuscan Barons, 
the Pisans, and the Genoese, — yet 
scarcely one of the political forms 
planted among them took root in the 
character of the islanders. The origin 
of the Corsican Republic lies back of 
all our history ; it was a natural growth, 
which came to light after the suppres- 
sion of two thousand years. 

As we approached the gorge through 
which the Golo breaks its way to the 
sea, the town of Borgo, crowning a 
mountain summit, recalled to memory 
the last Corsican victory, when Clement 
Paoli, on the 1st of October, 1768, de- 
feated and drove back to Bastia a 
French force much greater than his 
own. Clement, the brooding monk in 
his cloister, the fiery leader of desperate 
battle, is even a nobler figure than his 
brother Pascal in the story of those 
days. 

We changed horses at an inn under 
the mountain of Borgo, and then en- 
tered the valley of the Golo, leaving 
the main road, which creeps onward to 
Bonifacio through lonely and malarious 
lands. The scenery now assumed a 
new aspect. No more the blue Tyr- 
rhene Sea, with its dreams of islands ; 
a valley wilder than any infolded 
among the Appenines openéd before 
us. Slopes covered with chestnut 
groves rose on either side; slant ra- 
vines mounted between steep escarp- 
ments of rock; a village or two, on the 
nearer heights, had the appearance of 
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refuge and defence, rather than of quiet 
habitation, and the brown summits in 
the distance held out no promise of 
softer scenes beyond. 

Our companion, the prefect, pointed 
to the chestnut groves. “There,” said 
he, “is the main support of our people 
in the winter. Our Corsican name for 
it is ‘the bread-tree. The nuts are 
ground, and the cakes of chestnut-flour, 
baked on the hearth, and eaten while 
fresh, are really delicious. We could 
not live without the chestnut and the 
olive.” 

The steep upper slopes of the moun- 
tains were covered with the macchia, — 
a word of special significance on - 
island. It is equivalent to “jungle” 
“chaparral”; but the Corsican sacchia 
has acharacterand auseofitsown. lan- 
cy an interminable thicket of myrtle, ar- 
butus, wild laurel, lentisk, box,and heath- 
er, eight to twelve feet in height, inter- 
laced | with powerful and luxuriant vines, 
and with an undergrowth of rosemary, 
lavender, and sage. Between the rigid, 
stubby stems the wild boar can scarcely 
make his way; thorns and dagger-like 
branches meet above, —yet the richest 
balm breathes from this impenetrable 
wilderness. When the people say of a 
man, “he has taken to the macchia,” 
every one understands that he has 
committed a murder. Formerly, those 
who indulged in the fierce luxury of the 
vendelta sometimes made their home 
for years in the thickets, communicating 
privately, from time to time, with their 
families. But there is now no scent of 
blood lurking under that of the myrtle 
and lavender. Napoleon, who neglect- 
ed Corsica during his years of empire 
(in fact, he seemed to dislike all men- 
tion of the island), remembered the 
odors of the macchia upon St. Helena. 

Our second station was at a saw- 
mill beside the river. Here the pre- 
fect left us, saying: ‘‘I am going to 
La Porta, ‘in the country of Morosaglia. 
It is a beautiful place, and you must 
come andsee it. I have a ride of three 
hours, on horseback across the moun- 
tains, to get there.” 

His place i in the coufé was taken by 
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a young physician bound for Ponte- 
nuovo, further up the valley. I was 
struck by the singular loneliness of the 
country, as we advanced further into 
the interior. Neither in the grain-fields 
below, nor the olive-orchards above, 
was any laborer to be seen. Mile after 
mile passed by, and the diligence was 
alone on the highway. “ The valley of 
the Golo is so unhealthy,” said the phy- 
sician, “that the sie only come 
down to their fields at the time for 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping. Ifa 
man from the eunantains spends a sin- 
gle night below here, he is likely to 
have an attack of fever.” 

“ But the Golo is a rapid mountain 
stream,” I remarked; “there are no 
marshes in the Walley, and the air seems 
to me pure and bracing. Would not 
the country become healthy through 
more thorough cultivation ?” 

“ I can only explain it,” he answered, 
“by the constant variation of tempera- 
ture. During the day there is a close 
heat, such as we feel now, while at 
night the air becomes suddenly chill 
and damp. As to agriculture, it don’t 
seem to be the natural business of the 
Corsican. He will range the mountains 
all day, with a gun on his shoulder, but 
he hates work in the fields. Most of 
the harvesting on the eastern coast of 
the island, and in the Balagna,is done 
by the Lucchese peasants, who come 
over from the main-land every year. 
Were it not for them, the grain would 
rot where it stands.” 

This man’s statement may have been 
exaggerated, but further observation 
convinced me that there was truth in it. 
Yet the people are naturally active and 
of a lively temperament, and their re- 
pugnance to labor is only one of the 
many consequences of the vendetta. 
When Paoli suppressed the custom 
with an iron hand, industry revived 
in Corsica; and now that the French 
government has succeeded in doing 
the same thing, the waste and pes- 
tilent lands will no doubt be gradually 
reclaimed. 

The annals of the Corsican vendetta 
are truly something terrible. Filippini 
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(armed to the teeth and protected by a 
stone wall, as he wrote) and other na- 
tive historians estimate the number of 
murders from revenge in the three and 
a half centuries preceding the year 1729 
at three hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand, and the number of persons 
wounded in family feuds at an equal 
figure! Three times the population 
of the island killed or wounded in three 
hundred and fifty years! Gregorovius 
says: “Ifthis island of Corsica could 
vomit back all the blood of battle and 
vendetta which it has drunk during the 
past ages, its cities and towns would be 
overwhelmed, its population drowned, 
and the sea be incarnadined as far as 
Genoa. Verily, here the red Death 
planted his kingdom.” France has at 
last, by two simple, practical measures, 
stayed the deluge. First, the popula- 
tion was disarmed; then the bandits 
and blood-outlaws were formed into a 
body of Voltigeurs Corses, who, know- 
ing all the hiding-places in the macchia, 
easily track the fugitives. A few execu- 
tions tamed the thirst for blood, and 
within the past ten years the vendetta 
has ceased to exist. 

While we were discussing these mat- 
ters with the physician, the diligénce 
rolled steadily onwards, up the valley 
of the Golo. With every mile the 
scenery became wilder, browner, and 
more lonely. There were no longer 
villages on the hill-summits, and the 
few farm-houses perched beside the 
chestnut-orchards appeared to be unten- 
anted. As the road crossed by a lofty 
stone arch to the southern bank of the 
river, the physician said: “ This is Pon- 
tenuovo, and it is just a hundred years 
to-day since the battle was fought.” 
He was mistaken ; the battle of Pon- 
tenuovo, fatal to Paoli and to the in- 
dependence of Corsica, took place on 
the 9th of May, 1769. It was the end 
of a struggle all the more heroic be- 
cause it was hopeless from the start. 
The stony slopes on either side of the 
bridge are holy ground ; for the Corsi- 
cans did not fight in vain. <A stronger 
people beyond the sea took up the 
torch as it fell from their hands, and 
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fed it with fresh oil. History (as it has 
hitherto been written) deals only with 
events, not with popular sympathies 
and enthusiasms; and we can there- 
fore scarcely guess how profoundly the 
heart of the world was stirred by the 
name of Corsica, between the years 
1755 and 1769. To Catharine of Rus- 
sia as to Rousseau, to Alfieri as to Dr. 
Johnson, Paoli was one of the heroes 
of the century. 

Beyond Pontenuovo the valley widens, 
and a level road carried us speedily to 
Ponte alla Leccia, at the junction of 
the Golo with its principal affluent the 
Tartaglia. Povztaletch and Tartatch are 
the Corsican words. Here the scen- 
ery assumes a grand Alpine character. 
High over the nearer mountains rose 
the broken summits of Monte Padro 
and Capo Bianco, the snow-ifilled ra- 
vines glittering between their dark pin- 
nacles of rock. On the south, a by-road 
wandered away through the chestnut- 
woods to Morosaglia; villages with 
picturesque belfries overlooked the 
valley, and the savage macchia gave 
place to orchards of olive. Yet the char- 
acter of the scenery was sombre, almost 
melancholy. Though the myrtle flow- 
ered snowily among the rocks, and the 
woodbine hung from the banks, and the 
river filled the air with the incessant 
mellow sound of its motion, these 
cheerful features lost their wonted ef- 
fect beside the sternness and solitude 
of the mountains. 

Towards the end of this stage the road 
left the Golo, and ascended a narrow 
lateral valley to the village of Omessa, 
where we changed horses. Still follow- 
ing the stream to its sources, we reached 
a spur from the central chain, and slowly 
climbed its sides to a higher region, — 
a land of rocks and green pasture- 
slopes, from the level of which a wide 
sweep of mountains was visible. The 
summit of the pass was at least two 
thousand feet above the sea. On at- 
taining it, a new and surprising vista 
opened to the southward, into the very 
heart of the island. The valley before 
us dropped in many windings into that 
of the Tavignano, the second river of 
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Corsica, which we overlooked for an 
extent of thirty miles. Eastward the 
mountains sank into hills of gentle un- 
dulation, robed with orchards and vine- 
yards, and crowned with villages ; 
westward they towered into dark, for- 
bidding ranges, and the snows of the 
great central peaks of Monte Rotondo 
and Monte d’ Oro, nearly ten thousand 
feet in height, stood gray against the 
sunset. Generally, the landscapes of 
an island have a diminished, contracted 
character ; but here the vales were as 
amply spread, the mountains as grandly 
planted, as if a continent lay behind 
them. 

For two leagues the road descended, 
following the bays and forelands of the 
hills. The diligence sped downward 
so rapidly that before it was quite dusk 
we saw the houses and high rock for- 
tress of Corte before us. A broad 
avenue of sycamores, up and down 
which groups of people were strolling, 
led into the town. We were set down 
at a hotel of primitive fashion, where 
we took quarters for the night, leaving 
the diligence, which would have carried 
us to Ajaccio by the next morning. 
Several French officials had possession 
of the best rooms, so that we were but 
indifferently lodged ; but the mountain 
trout on the dinner-table were excellent, 
and the wine of Corte was equal to that 
of Tuscany. 

While the moon, risen over the east- 
ern mountains, steeps the valley in 
misty silver, and a breeze from the Al- 
pine heights deliciously tempers the 
air, let us briefly recall that wonderful 
episode of Corsican history of which 
Pascal Paoli is the principal figure. 
My interest in the name dates from 
the earliest recollections of childhood. 
Near my birthplace there is an inn and 
cluster of houses named Paoli, —or, as 
the people pronounce it, Pedli. Here 
twenty-three American soldiers were 
murdered in cold blood by the British 
troops, in September, 1777. Wayne’s 
battle-cry at the storming of Stony 
Point was, “Remember Paoli!” The 
old tavern-sign was the half-length por- 
trait of an officer (in a red coat, I think), 
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whom, I was told, was ‘General 
Paoli,” but I knew nothing further of 
him, until, some years later, I stumbled 
on Boswell’s work; my principal au- 
thority, however, is a recent volume,* 
and the collection of Paoli’s letters pub- 
lished by Tommaseo. 

It is unnecessary to review the long 
struggle of the Corsicans to shake off 
the yoke of Genoa; I need only allude 
to the fact. Pascal, born in 1724 or 
1725, was the son of Hyacinth Paoli, 
who was chosen one of the chiefs of the 
people in 1734, and in connection with 
the other chiefs, Ceccaldi and Giaffori, 
carried on the war for independence 
with the greatest bravery and resolu- 
tion, but with little success, for two 
years. In March, 1736, when the Cor- 
sicans were reduced to the last extrem- 
ity, the Westphalian adventurer, Theo- 
dore von Neuhoff, suddenly made his 
appearance. The story of this man, 
who came ashore in a caitan of scarlet 
silk, Turkish trowsers, yellow shoes, a 
Spanish hat and feather, and a sceptre 
in his right hand, and coolly announced 
to the people that he had come to be 
their king, is so fantastic as to be 
scarcely credible; but we cannot dwell 
upon it. His supplies of money and 
munitions of war, and still more his 
magnificent promises, beguiled those 
sturdy republicans into accepting the 
cheat of'a crown. ‘The fellow was not 
without ability, and but for a silly van- 
ity, which led him to ape the state and 
show of other European courts, might 
have kept his place. His reign of eight 
months was the cause of Genoa calling 
in the aid of France; and, after three 
years of varying fortunes, the Corsicans 
were obliged to submit to the conditions 
imposed upon them by the French com- 
mander, Maillebois. 

Hyacinth Paoli went into exile, and 
found a refuge at the court of Naples 
with his son Pascal. The latter was 
carefully educated in the school of Gen- 
ovesi, the first Italian political-econo- 
mist of the last century, and then en- 
tered the army, where he distinguished 
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himself during campaigns in Sicily and 
Calabria. Thus sixteen years passed 
away. 5 

The Corsicans, meanwhile, had con- 
tinued their struggle, under the leader- 
ship of Giaffori, another of the many 
heroes of the island. When, in 1753, 
he was assassinated, the whole popula- 
tion met together to celebrate his obse- 
quies, and renewed the oath of resist- 
ance to death against the Genoese 
rule. Five chiefs (one of whom was 
Clement Paoli, Pascal’s elder brother) 
were chosen to organize a provisional 
government and carry on the war. But 
at the end of two years it was found 
prudent to adopt a more practical sys- 
tem, antl to give the direction of affairs 
into the hands of a single competent 
man. It was no doubt Clement Paoli 
who first suggested his brother’s name. 
The military experience of the latter 
gave him the confidence of the people, 
and their unanimous voice called him 
to be their leader. 

In April, 1755, Pascal Paoli, then 
thirty years old, landed at Aleria, the 
very spot where King Theodore had 
made his theatrical entry into Corsica 
nineteen years before. Unlike him, 
Paoli came alone, poor, bringing only 
his noble presence, his cultivated intel- 
ligence, and his fame as a soldier, to 
the help of his countrymen. “It was a 
singular problem,” says one of the his- 
torians of Corsica; “it was a new ex- 
periment in history, and how it might 
succeed at a time when similar experi- 
ments failed in the most civilized lands 
would be to Europe an evidence that 
the rude simplicity of nature is more 
capable of adapting itself to democratic 
liberty than the refined corruption of 
culture can possibly be.” 

Paoli, at first reluctant to accept so 
important a post, finally yielded to the 
solicitations of the people, and on the 
15th of July was solemnly invested with 
the Presidency of Corsica. His first 
step shows at once his judgment and 
his boldness. He declared that the 
vendetta must instantly cease ; whoever 
committed blood-revenge was to be 
branded with infamy, and given up to 
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the headsman. He traversed the island, 
persuading hostile families to bury their 
feuds, and relentlessly enforced the new 
law, although one of his relatives was 
the first victim. But he was not al- 
lowed to enter upon his government 
without resistance. Matra, one of the 
Corsican chiefs, was ambitious of Pa- 
oli’s place, and for a year the island 
was disturbed with civil war. Matra 
claimed and received assistance from 
Genoa, and Paoli, defeated and besieged 
in the monastery of Bozio, was almost 
in the hands of his rival, when rein- 
forcements appeared, headed by Clem- 
ent and by Carnoni, a blood-enemy of 
the Paolis, forced by his noble mother 
to forswear the family enmity, and de- 
liver instead of slay. Matra was killed, 
and thenceforth Paoli was the undis- 
puted chief of Corsica. 

It was not difficult for the people, 
once united, to withstand the weakened 
power of Genoa. That republic pos- 
sessed only Bastia, Ajaccio, and Calvi; 
the garrisoning of which fortresses, by 
a treaty with France in 1756, was trans- 
ferred to the latter power, in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the Corsicans. The French pro- 
claimed a neutrality which Paoli per- 
force was obliged to respect. He 
therefore directed his attention to the 
thorough political organization of the 
island, the development of its resources, 
and the proper education of its people. 
He had found the country in a lament- 
able condition when he returned from 
his exile. The greater part of the peo- 
ple had relapsed into semi-barbarism 
in the long course of war; agriculture 
was neglected, laws had fallen into dis- 
use, the vendetta raged everywhere, 
and the only element from which order 
and industry could be evolved was 
the passionate thirst for independence, 
which had only been increased by de- 
feat and suffering. 

Paoli made the completest use of this 
element, bending it to all the purposes 
of government, and his success was 
truly astonishing. The new seaport 
of Isola Rossa was built in order to 
meet the necessity of immediate com- 
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merce ; manufactories of all kinds, even 
powder - mills, were established; or- 
chards of chestnut, olive, and orange 
trees were planted, the culture of maize 
introduced, and plans made for drain- 
ing the marshes and covering the island 
with a network of substantial highways. 
An educational system far in advance 
of the time was adopted. All children 
received at least the rudiments of edu- 
cation, and in the year 1765 the Univer- 
sity of Corsica was founded. at Corte. 
One provision of its charter was the 
education of poor scholars, who showed 
more than average capacity, at the pub- 
lic expense. 

Paoli was obliged to base his scheme 
of government on the existing forms. 
He retained the old provincial and mu- 
nicipal divisions, with their magistrates 
and elders, making only such changes 
as were necessary to bind the scattered 
local jurisdictions into one consistent 
whole, to which he gave a wational 
power and character. He declared the 
people to be the sole source of law 
and authority; that his office was a 
trust from their hands, and to be exer- 
cised according to their will and for 
their general good; and that the cen- 
tral government must be a house of 
glass, allowing each citizen to watch 
over its action. “Secrecy and mystery 
in governments,” he said, “not only 
made a people mistrustful, but favored 
the growth of an absolute irresponsible 
power.” 

All citizens above the age of twenty- 
five years were entitled to the right of 
suffrage. Each community elected its 
own magistrates, but the voters were 
obliged to swear before the officials 
already in power, that they would nom- 
inate only the worthiest and most capa- 
ble men as their successors. These local 
elections were held annually, but the 
magistrates were not eligible to imme- 
diate re-election. A representative 
from each thousand of the population 
was elected to the General Assembly, 
which in its turn chose a Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of nine members, — one 
from each province of the island. The 
latter were required to be thirty-five 
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years of age, and to have served as 
governors of their respective provinces. 
A majority of two thirds gave the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly the 
force of law ; but the Council, in certain 
cases, had the right of veto, and the 
question was then referred for final 
decision to the next Assembly. Paoli 
was President of the Council and Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the army. Both he and 
the members of the Council, however, 
were responsible to the nation, and lia- 
ble to impeachment, removal, and pun- 
ishment by the General Assembly. 

Paoli, while enforcing a general mili- 
tia system, took the strongest ground 
against the establishment of a standing 
army. “Ina free land,” he said, “ ev- 
ery citizen must be a soldier, and ready 
to arm at any moment in defence of his 
rights. But standing armies have al- 
ways served Despotism rather than 
Liberty.” He only gave way that a 
limited number should be enrolled to 
garrison the fortified places. As soon 
as the people were sufficiently organized 
to resist the attempts which Genoa 
made from time to time to recover her 
lost dominion, he devoted his energies 
wholly to the material development of 
the island. The Assembly, at his sug- 
gestion, appointed two Commissioners 
of Agriculture for each province. The 
vendetta was completely suppressed ; 
with order and security came a new 
prosperity, and the cities held by the 
neutral French began to stir with de- 
sires to come under Paoli’s paternal 
rule. 

The resemblance in certain forms as 
in the general spirit and character of 
the Constitution of the Corsican Repub- 
lic to that of the United States, which 
was framed more than thirty years 
afterwards, is very evident. Indeed, 
we may say that the latter is simply an 
adaptation of the same political princi- 
ples to the circumstances of a more 
advanced race and a broader field of 
action. But if we justly venerate the 
courage which won our independence 
and the wisdom which gave us our 
institutions, how shall we sufficiently 
honor the man and the handful of half 
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barbarous people who so splendidly 
anticipated the same great work! Is 
there anything nobler in history than 
this Corsican episode? No wonder 
that the sluggish soul of Europe, then 
beginning to stir with the presentiment 
of coming changes, was kindled and 
thrilled as not for centuries before. 
What effect the example of Corsica 
had upon the American Colonies is 
something which we cannot now meas- 
ure. I like to think, however, that the 
country tavern-sign of “ General Paoli,” 
put up dcfore the Revolution, signified 
more than the mere admiration of the 
landlord for a foreign hero. 

At the end of ten years the Genoese 
Senate became convinced that the re- 
covery of Corsica was hopeless ; and 
when Paoli succeeded in creating a 
small fleet, under the command of Pe- 
rez, Knight of Malta, they saw their 
Mediterranean commerce threatened 
with destruction. In the year 1767 the 
island of Capraja was captured by the 
Corsicans ; then Genoa set the example 
which Austria has recently followed in 
the case of Venetia. A treaty was 
signed at Versailles on the 15th of 
May, 1768, between the French Minis- 
ter, the Duke de Choiseul, and the 
Genoese Ambassador, whereby Genoa 
transferred to France all her right and 
title to the island of Corsica. This 
was a death-blow to the Republic ; but 
the people armed and organized, deter- 
mined to resist to the end. The splen- 
did victory at Borgo gave them hope. 
They asked and expected the assistance 
of England; but when did England 
ever help a weak and struggling people ? 
The battle of Pontenuovo, on the oth 
of May, 1769, sealed the fate of the 
island. A month afterwards Paoli went 
into exile with three hundred of his 
countrymen. Among those who fled, 
after the battle, to the wild Alpine fast- 
nesses of Monte Rotondo, was his sec- 
retary, Carlo Bonaparte, and the lIat- 
ter’s wife, Letitia Ramolino, then seven 
months ecezzfe with the boy who af- 
terwards made Genoa and France 
suffer the blood-revenge of Corsica. 
Living in caves and forests, drenched 
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with rain, and almost washed away by 
the mountain torrents, Letitia bore her 
burden to Ajaccio, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte was one of the first Corsicans 
who were born Frenchmen. 

Paoli’s journey through Italy and 
Germany to England was a march of 
triumph. On reaching London he was 
received by the king in private audi- 
ence ; all parties joined in rendering 
him honor. A pension of two thou- 
sand pounds a year was granted to him 
(the greater part of which he divided 
among his fellow-exiles), and he took 
up his residence in the country from 
which he still hoped the liberation of 
Corsica. For twenty years we hear of 
him as a member of that society which 
included Burke, Reynolds, Johnson, 
Garrick, and Goldsmith ; keeping clear 
of parties, yet, we may be sure, follow- 
ing with an interest he hardly dared 
betray the events of the American 
struggle. 

But the French Revolution did not 
forget him. The Corsicans, in Novem- 
ber, 1789, carried away by the republi- 
can movement in France, had voted 
that their island should be an integral 
part of the French nation. There was 
a general cry for Paoli, and in April, 
1790, he reached Paris. Lafayette was 
his friend and guide; the National As- 
sembly received him with every mark 
of respect; the club of the Azzs de la 
Constitution seated him beside its Pres- 
ident, — Robespierre ; Louis XVI. gave 
him an audience, and he was styled by 
the enthusiastic populace “the Wash- 
ington of Europe.” At Marseilles he 
was met by a Corsican deputation, two 
of the members of which were Joseph 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, who sailed 
with him to their native island. On 
landing at Cape Corso, he knelt and 
kissed the earth, exclaiming, “O my 
country, I left thee enslaved, and I find 
thee free!” All the land rose to re- 
ceive him ; Ze Dewts were chanted in 
the churches, and the mountain villa- 
ges were depopulated to swell his tri- 
umphal march. In September of the. 
same year the representatives of the 
people elected him President of the 
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Council and General of the troops of 
the island. 

Many things had been changed dur- 
ing his twenty years’ absence, under 
the rule of France. It was not long 
before the people divided themselves in- 
to two parties, —one French and ultra- 
Republican; the other Corsican, work- 
ing secretly for the independence of 
the island. The failure of the expedi- 
tion against Sardinia was charged to 
Paoli, and he was summoned by the 
Convention to appear and answer the 
charges against him. Had he complied, 
his head would probably have fallen 
under the all-devouring guillotine: he 
refused, and his refusal brought the two 
Corsican parties into open collision. 
Paoli was charged with being ambitious, 
corrupt, and plotting to deliver Corsica 
toEngland. His most zealous defender 
was the young Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who wrote a fiery, indignant address, 
which I should like to quote. Among 
other things he says, “ We owe @d// to 
him, — even the fortune of being a Re- 
public!” 

The story now becomes one of in- 
trigue and deception, and its heroic at- 
mosphere gradually vanishes. Pozzo di 
Borgo, the blood-enemy of Napoleon, 
alienated Paoli from the latter. A fresh, 
cunning, daring intellect, he acquired a 
mischievous influence over the gray- 
haired, simple-hearted patriot. That 
which Paoli’s enemies charged against 
him came to pass; he asked the help of 
England, and in 1794 the people ac- 
cepted the sovereignty of that nation, 
on condition of preserving their insti- 
tutions, and being governed by a vice- 
roy, who it was presumed would be 
none other than Pascal Paoli. The 
English fleet, under Admiral Hood, 
speedily took possession of Bastia, 
Calvi, Ajaccio, and the other seaports. 
But the English government, con- 
temptuously ignoring Paoli’s services 
and claims, sent out Sir Gilbert Elliott 
as viceroy; and he, jealous of Paoli’s 
popularity, demanded the latter’s recall 
to England. George ITI. wrote a com- 
mand under the form of an invitation ; 
and in 1795, Paoli—disappointed in 
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all his hopes, disgusted with the treat- 
ment he had received, and recognizing 
the hopelessness of healing the new dis- 
sensions among the people — left Corsi- 
ca for thelast time. He returned to his 
former home in London, where he died 
in 1807, at the age of eighty-two years. 
What little property he had saved was 
left to found a school at Stretta, his 
native village; and another at Corte, 
for fifteen years his capital. Within a 
year after his departure the English 
were driven out of Corsica. 

Paoli rejoiced, as a Corsican, at Na- 
poleon’s ascendency in France. He 
illuminated his house in London when 
the latter was declared Consul for life, 
yet he was never recalled. During his 
last days on St. Helena Napoleon re- 
gretted his neglect or jealousy of the old 
hero; his lame apology was, “I was so 
governed by political considerations, 
that it was impossible for me to obey 
my personal impulses ! ” 

Our first object, on the morning after 
our arrival in Corte, was to visit the 
places with which Paoli’s name is as- 
sociated. The main street conducted 
us to the public square, where stands 
his bronze statue, with the inscription 
on the pedestal: “A PAscaL PAOLI 
LA Corsk RECONNAISSANTE.” On 
one side of the square is the Palazza, 
or Hall of Government; and there they 
show you his room, the window-shutters 
of which still keep their lining of cork, 
as in the days of assassination, when he 
founded the Republic. Adjoining it is 
a chamber where the Executive Council 
met to deliberate. Paoli’s school, which 
still flourishes, is his best monument. 

High over the town rises the bat- 
tered citadel, seated on a rock which 
on the western side falls several hun- 
dred feet sheer down to the Tavignano. 
The high houses of brown stone climb 
and cling to the eastern slope, rough 
masses of browner rock thrust out 
among them ; and the place thus has 
an irregular pyramidal form, which is 
wonderfully picturesque. The citadel 
was last captured from the Genoese by 
Paoli’s forerunner, Giaffori, in the year 
1745. The Corsican cannon were be- 
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ginning to breach the walls, when the 
Genoese commander ordered Giaffori’s 
son, who had been previously taken pris- 
oner, to be suspended from the ramparts. 
For a moment — but only fora moment 
— Giaffori shuddered, and turned away 
his head ; then he commanded the gun- 
ners, who had ceased firing, to renew 
the attack. The breach was effected, 
and the citadel taken by storm: the 
boy, unhurt amidst the terrible cannon- 
ade, was restored to his father. 

We climbed towards the top of the 
rock by streets which resembled stair- 
cases. At last the path came to an 
end in some unsavory back-yards, if 
piles of shattered rock behind the 
houses can be so called. I asked a 
young fellow who was standing in a 
doorway, watching us, whether any 
view was to be had by going farther. 

“ Yes,” said he, “but there is a better 
prospect from the other house, — yon- 
der, where you see the old woman.” 

We clambered across the intervening 
rocks, and found the woman engaged 
in milking a cow, which a boy held by 
the horns. ‘ Certainly,” she said, when 
I repeated the question; “come into 
the house, and you shall look from the 
windows.” ‘ 

She led us through the kitchen into 
a bright, plainly furnished room, where 
four women were sewing. They all 
greeted us smilingly, rose, pushed away 
their chairs, and then opened the south- 
ern window. “Now look!” said the 
old woman. 

We were dazzled by the brightness 
and beauty of the picture. The house 
was perched upon the outer angle of 
the rock, and the valley of the Tavi- 
gnano, with the gorge through which its 
affluent, the Restonica, issues from the 
mountains, lay below us. Gardens, 
clumps of walnut and groves of chest- 
nut trees, made the valley green; the 
dark hues of the mountains were sof- 
tened to purple in the morning air, and 
the upper snows shone with a brilliancy 
which I have rarely seen among the 
Alps. The breeze came down to us 
with freshness on its wings, and the 
subdued voices of the twin rivers. 
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“Now the other window!” the wo- 
men said. 

It opened eastward. There were, 
first, the roofs of Corte, dropping away 
to the water-side ; then a wide, boun- 
teous valley, green, flecked with har- 
vest-gold; then village-crowned hills, 
and, behind all, the misty outlines of 
mountains that slope to the castern 
shore. It is a fair land, this Corsica, 
and the friendly women were delighted 
when I told them so. 

The people looked at us with a nat- 
ural curiosity as we descended the hill. 
Old women, invariably dressed in black, 
gossiped or spun at the doors, girls 
carried water on their heads from the 
fountains below, children tumbled about 
on the warm stones, and a young moth- 
er, beside her cradle, sang the Corsican 
lullaby : — 


“ Ninni ninni, ninni nanna, 
Ninni ninni, ninni nolu, 
Allegrezza di la mamma, 
Addormentati, o figliolu !”” 

There is another Corsican cradle- 
song which has a singular resemblance 
to Tennyson’s, yet it is quite unlikely 
that he ever saw it. One verse runs: — 


** 4 little pearl-laden ship, my darling, 
Thou carriest silken stores, 
And with the silken sails all set 
Com’st from the Indian shores, 
And wrought with the finest workmanship 
Are all thy golden oars. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep a little while, 
Ninni nanna, sleep !”” 

The green waters of the Tavignano, 
plunging and foaming down their rocky 
bed, freshened the warm summer air. 
Beyond the bridge a vein of the river, 
led underground, gushes forth as a pro- 
fuse fountain under an arch of masonry ; 
and here a number of people were col- 
lected to wash and to draw water. One 
of the girls, who gave us to drink, re- 
fused to accept a proffered coin, until a 
countryman who was looking on said, 
“You should take it, since the lady 
wishes it? A few paces farther a 
second bridge crosses the Restonica, 
which has its source in some small 
lakes near the summit of Monte Ro- 
tondo. Its volume of water appeared 
to me to be quite equal to that of the 
Tavignano. 
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The two rivers meet in a rocky glen 
a quarter of a mile below the town; and 
thither we wandered in the afternoon, 
through the shade of superb chestnut- 
trees. From this, as from every other 
point in the neighborhood, the views 
are charming. There is no threat of 
malaria in the pure mountain air; the 
trees are of richest foliage, the water 
is transparent beryl, and the pleasant, 
communicative people one meets im- 
press one with a sense of their honest 
simplicity. We wandered around Corte, 
surrendering ourselves to the influences 
of the scenery and its associations, and 
entirely satisfied with both. 

Towards evening we climbed the hill 
by an easier path, which brought us 
upon the crest of a ridge connecting 
the citadel-rock with the nearest moun- 
tains. Directly before us opened the 
gorge of the Tavignano, with a bridle- 
path notched along its almost precip- 
itous sides. A man who had been 
sitting idly on a rock, with a pipe in his 
mouth, came up, and stood beside me. 
“Yonder,” said he, pointing to the 
bridle-path, —“ yonder is the road to 
the land of Niolo. If you follow that, 
you will come to a forest that is four 
hours long. The old General Arrighi 
—the Duke of Padua, you know — 
travelled it some years ago, and I was 
his guide. I see you are strangers ; 
you ought to see the land of Niolo. It 
is not so rich as Corte here; but then 
the forests and the lakes,—ah, they 
are fine!” 

Presently the man’s wife joined us, 
and we sat down together, and gos- 
siped for half an hour. They gave us 
the receipt for making édrocc#o, a kind 
of Corsican curd, or junket, which we 
had tasted at the hotel, and found deli- 
cious. I also learned from them many 
details of the country life of the island. 
They, like all the Corsicans with whom 
I came in contact, were quite as ready 
to answer questions as to ask them. 
They are not so lively as the Italians, 
but more earnestly communicative, 
quick of apprehension, and gifted with 
a rude humor of their own. In Bastia 
I bought a volume of Pruverbj Corse, 
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which contains more than three thou- 
sand proverbs peculiar to the island, 
many of them exceedingly witty and 
clever. I quote a single one as a 
specimen of the dialect : — 


“Da gattivu calzu un ne piglid magliolu, 
Male u babbu e pegghiu u figliolu.” 


During our talk I asked the pair, 
* Do you still have the vendetta in this 
neighborhood ? ” 

They both professed not to know 
what I meant by “vendetta,” but I saw 
plainly enough that they understood 
the question. Finally the man said, 
rather impatiently, “There are a great 
many kinds of vendetta.” 

“T mean blood-revenge, — assassina- 
tion, — murder.” 

His hesitation to speak about the 
matter disappeared as mysteriously as 
itcame. (Was there, perhaps, a stain 
upon his own hand?) “O,” he an- 
swered, “that is all at an end. I can 
remember when five persons were killed 
in a day in Corte, and when a man 
could not travel from here to Ajaccio 
without risking his life. But now we 
have neither murders nor robberies ; 
all the roads are safe, the people live 
quietly, and the cquntry everywhere is 
better than it was.” 

I noticed that the Corsicans are proud 
of the present Emperor on account of 
his parentage ; but they have also some 
reason to be grateful to his government. 
He has done much to repair the neglect 
of his uncle. The work of Paoli has 
been performed over again; law and 
order prevail from the sea-shore to the 
highest-herdsman’s hut on Monte Ro- 
tondo; admirable roads traverse the 
island, schools have been established 
in all the villages, and the national 
spirit of the people is satisfied by hav- 
ing a semi-Corsican on the throne of 
France. I saw no evidence of discon- 
tent anywhere, nor need there be; for 
Europe has nearly reached the Corsi- 
can ideal of the last century, and the 
pride of the people may well repose for 
a while upon the annals of their heroic 
past. . 

It was a serious disappointment that 
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we were unable to visit Ajaccio and the 
Balagna. We could only fix the in- 
spiring scenery of Corte in our memo- 
ries, and so make its historical associa- 
tions vital and enduring. There was 
no other direct way of returning to 
Bastia than the road by which we 
came; but it kept a fresh interest for 
us. The conductor of the diligence 
was one of the liveliest fellows living, 
and entertained us with innumerable 
stories; and at the station of Omessa 
we met with a character so original 
that I wish I could record every word 
he said. 

The man looked more like a Yankee 
than any Italian I had seen for six 
months. He presented the conductor 
with what appeared to be a bank-note 
for one thousand francs ; but it proved 
to be issued by the “ Bank of Content,” 
and entitled the holder to live a thou- 
sand years. Happiness was the presi- 
dent, and Temperance the cashier. 

“T ama director of the bank,” said 
the disseminator of the notes, address- 
ing the passengers and a group of 
countrymen, “and I can put you allin 
the way of being stockholders. But 
you must first bring testimonials. Four 
are required, —one religious, one medi- 
cal, one legal, and one domestic. What 
must they be? Listen, and I will tell. 
Religious, — from a priest, vouching for 
four things: that you have never been 
baptized, never preached, don’t believe 
in the Pope, and are not afraid of the 
Devil. Medical,—from a doctor, that 
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you have had the measles, that your 
teeth are sound, that you are not flatu- 
lent, and that he has never given you 
medicine. Legal, — froma lawyer, that 
you have never been accused of theft, 
that you mind your own business, and 
that you have never employed him. Do- 
mestic, — from your wife, that you don’t 
lift the lids of the kitchen pots, walk in 
your sleep, or lose the keyhole of your 
door! There! can any one of you 
bring me these certificates ? ” 

The auditors, who had roared with 
laughter during the speech, became 
suddenly grave, — which emboldened 
the man to ply them with other and 
sharper questions. Our departure cut 
short the scene; but I heard the con- 
ductor laighing on his box for a league 
farther. 

At Ponte alla Leccia we breakfasted 
on trout, and, speeding down the grand 
and lonely valley of the Golo, reached 
Bastia towards evening. As we steamed 
out of the little harbor the next day we 
took the words of our friend Grego- 
rovius, and made them ours : — 


“Year after year, thy slopes of olives hoar 
Give oil, thy vineyards still their bounty pour! 
Thy maize on golden meadows ripen well, 
And let the sun thy curse of blood dispel, 
‘Till down each vale and on each mountain-side 
The stains of thy heroic blood be dried ! 
Thy sons be like their fathers, strong and sure, 
Thy daughters as thy mountain rivers pure, 
And still thy granite crags between them stand 
And all corruptions of the older land, 
Fair isle, farewell! thy virtues shall not sleep ; 
Thy fathers’ valor shall their children keep, 
That ne’er this taunt to thee the stranger cast, — 
‘Thy heroes were but fables of the Past!” 
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THE HARVESTER: 


M Y harvest strews the white sea-sand ; 
The storm-wind is my scythe and flail; 

Though skies be dark, and wild the strand, 
My harvests never fail. 


I roam at large in greener fields, 

Where clover-beds are smoothly mown, 
And learn my bitter fruitage yields 

A glory all its own. 


I need not pray fair wind and showers, 
Nor long for white or purple bloom; 
The tempest brings me varied flowers, 
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Torn from the deep sea’s womb. 


Dark is their hue to others’ eye, 
And shattered is their plumy Ifead ; 
I only know for life they die, 
And live for others, dead. 


RENTUCKY'S "G4HOS ?f. 


RUE? Every syllable. 

That was a very fair yarn of yours, 
Tom Brown, very fair for a landsman, 
but I ll bet you a doughnut I can beat 
it; andall on the square too, as I say, — 
which is more, if I don’t mistake, than 
you could take oath to. Not to say 
that I never stretched my yarn a little 
on the fo’castle in my younger days, like 
the rest of ’em; but what with living 
under roofs so long past, and a call from 
the parson regular in strawberry time, 
and having to do the flogging conse- 
quent on the inakkeracies of statement 
follering on the growing up of six boys, 
a man learns to trim his words a little, 
Tom, and no mistake. It’s very much 
as it is with the talk of the sea growing 
strange to you from hearing nothing but 
lubbers who don’t know a mizzen-mast 
from a church-steeple. 


It was somewhere about twenty years 
ago last October, if I recollect fair, 
that we were laying in for that particu- 
lar trip to Madagascar. I’ve done 
that little voyage to Madagascar when 
the sea was like so much burning oil, 
and the sky like so much burning brass, 
and the fo’castle as nigh a hell as ever 
fo’castle was in a calm; I’ve done it 
when we came sneaking into port with 
nigh about every spar gone and pumps 
going night and day; and I’ve done it 
with a drunken captain, on starvation 
rations, — duff that a dog on land would 
n’t have touched and two teaspoonfuls 
of water to the day, — but someways or 
other, of all the times we headed for the 
East Shore I don’t seem to remember 
any quite as distinct as this. 

We cleared from Long Wharf in the 
ship Madonna,—which they tell me 
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means, My Lady, and a pretty name it 
was ; it was apt to give me that gentle 
kind of feeling when I spoke it, which 
is surprising when you consider what 
a dull old hull she was, never logging 
over ten knots, and oncertain at that. 
It. may have been because of Moll’s 
coming down once in a while in the 
days that we lay at dock, bringing the 
boy with her, and sitting up on deck in 
a little white apron, knitting. She wa 

a very good-looking woman, was my 
wife in those days, and I felt proud of 
her, — natural, with the lads looking on. 

“Molly,” I used to say, sometimes, 
— “Molly Madonna!” 

“ Nonsense !” says she, giving a clack 
to her needles, — pleased enough though, 
I warrant you, and turning a very pret- 
ty pink about the cheeks for a four- 
years’ wife. Seeing as how she was 
always a lady to me, and a true one, 
and a gentle, though she was n’t much 
at manners or book-learning, and though 
I never gave her a silk gown in her life, 
she was quite content, you see, and so 
was I. 

I used to speak my thought about 
the name sometimes, when the lads were 
n't particularly noisy, but they laughed at 
me mostly. I was rough enough and bad 
enough in those days ; as rough as the 
rest, and as bad as the rest, I suppose, 
but yet I seemed to have my notions a 
little different from the others. ‘“ Jake’s 
poetry,” they called ’em. 

We were loading for the East Shore 
trade, as I said, didn’t 1? Thereisn’t 
much of the genuine, old-fashioned 
trade left in these days, except the 
whiskey branch, which will be brisk, I 
take it, till the Malagasy carry the pro- 
hibitory law bya large majority in both 
houses. We had a little whiskey in 
the hold, I remember, that trip, with a 
good stock of knives, red flannel, 
hand-saws, nails, and cotton. We were 
hoping to be at home again within the 
year. We were well provisioned, and 
Dodd, — he was the cook, — Dodd made 
about as fair coffee as you’re likely to 
find in the galley of a trader. As for our 
officers, when I say the less said of them 
the better, it ain’t so much that I mean 
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to be disrespectful as that I mean to 
put it tenderly. Officers in the mer- 
chant service, especially if it happens 
to be the African service, are brutal 
men quite as often as they ain’t. At 
least, that’s my experience ; and when 
some of your great ship-owners argue 
the case with me, —as I’m free to say 
they have done before now, —I say, 
“ That ’s my experience, sir,” which is 
all I’ve got to say; brutal men, and 
about as fit for their positions as if 
they ’d been imported for the purpose 
a little indirect from Davy Jones’s 
Locker. Though they do say that the 
flogging is pretty much done away with 
in these days, which makes a ditfer- 
ence. 

Sometimes on a sunshiny afternoon, 
when the muddy water showed a little 
muddier than usual, on account of the 
clouds being the color of silver, and all 
the air the color of gold, when the oily 
barrels were knocking about on the 
wharves, and the smells were strong 
from the fish-houses, and the men 
shouted and the mates swore, and our 
baby ran about deck a-play with every- 
body, — he was a cunning little chap’ 
with red stockings and bare knees, 
and the lads took quite a shine to him, 
— “Jake,” his mother would say, with 
a little sigh, —low, so that the captain 
never heard,—“ think if it was Aim 
gone away for a year in company the 
like of that!” — 

Then she would drop her shining 
needles, and call the little fellow back 
sharp, and catch him up into her arms. 

Go into the keeping-room there, 
Tom, and ask her all about it. Bless 
you! she remembers those days at 
dock better than Ido. She could tell 
you to this hour the color of my shirt, 
and how long my hair was, and what 
I ate, and how I looked, and what I 
said. I didn’t generally swear so thick 
when she was about. 

Well; we weighed, along the last of 
the month, in pretty good spirits. The 
Madonna was as stanch and seaworthy 
as any eight-hundred-tonner in the har- 
bor, if she was clumsy ; we turned in, 
some sixteen of us or thereabouts, into 
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the fo’castle,—a jolly set, mostly old 
messmates, and well content with one 
another ; and the breeze was stiff from 
the west, with a fair sky. 

The night before we were off, Molly 
and I took a walk upon the wharves 
after supper. I carried the baby. A 
boy, sitting on some boxes, pulled my 
sleeve as we went by, and asked me, 
pointing to the Madonna, if I would tell 
him the name of the ship. 

“Find out for yourself,” said I, not 
over-pleased to be interrupted. 

“ Don’t be cross to him,” says Molly. 
The baby threw a kiss at the boy, and 
Molly smiled at him through the dark. 
I don’t suppose I should ever have re- 
membered the lubber from that day 
to this, except that I liked the looks 
of Molly smiling at him through the 
dark. 

My wife and I said good by the next 
morning in a little sheltered place 
among the lumber on the wharf; she 
was one of your women who never like 
to do their crying before folks. 

She climbed on the pile of lumber 
and sat down, a little flushed and quiv- 
ery, to watch us off. I remember see- 
ing her there with the baby till we 
were well down the channel. I re- 
member noticing the bay as it grew 
cleaner, and thinking that I would 
break off swearing ; and I remember 
cursing Bob Smart like a pirate within 
an hour. 

The breeze held steadier than we’d 
looked for, and we’d made a good off- 
ing and discharged the pilot by nightfall. 
Mr. Whitmarsh —he was the mate — 
was aft with the captain. The boys were 
singing a little; the smell of the coffee 
was coming up, hot and homelike, from 
the galley. I was up in the maintop, I 
forget what for, when all at once there 
came acry and a shout; and, when I 
touched deck, I saw a crowd around 
the fore-hatch. 

“What’s all this noise for?” says 
Mr. Whitmarsh, coming up and scowl- 
ing. 

“A stow-away, sir! A boy stowed 
away !” said Bob, catching the officer’s 
tone quick enough. Bob always tested 
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the wind well, when a storm was brew- 
ing. He jerked the poor fellow out of 
the hold, and pushed him along to the 
mate’s feet. 

I say “ poor fellow,” and you ’d never 
wonder why if you’d seen as much of 
stowing away as I have. 

I’d as lief see a son of mine in a 
Carolina slave-gang as to see him lead 
the life of a stow-away. What with the 
officers from feeling that they ’ve been 
taken in, and the men, who catch their 
cue from their superiors, and the spite 
of the lawful boy who hired in the 
proper way, he don’t have what you 
may call a tender time. 

This chap was a little fellow, slight 
for his years, which might have been 
fifteen, I take it. He was palish, with 
a jerk of thin hair on his forehead. 
He was hungry, and homesick, and 
frightened. He looked about on all 
our faces, and then he cowered a lit- 
tle, and lay still just as Bob had thrown 
him. 

“We-—ell,” says Whitmarsh, very 
slow, “if you don’t-repent your bargain 
before you go ashore, my fine fellow, 
me, if I’m mate of the Madonna! 
and take that for your pains !”” * 

Upon that he kicks the poor little 
lubber from quarter-deck to bowsprit, 
or nearly, and goes down to his supper. 
The men laugh a little, then they whis- 
tle a little, then they finish their song 
quite gay and well acquainted, with the 
coffee steaming away in the galley. 
Nobody has a word for the boy, — bless 
you, no! 

J ‘Il .snture he would n’t have had 
a mouilul that night ifit had not been 
for me; and I can’t say as I should 
have bothered myself about him, if 
it had not come across me sudden, 
while he sat there rubbing his eyes 
quite violent, with his face to the 
west’ard (the sun was setting reddish), 
that I had seen the lad before ; then I 
remembered walking on the wharves, 
and him on the box, and Molly saying 
softly that I was cross to him. 

Seeing that my wife had smiled at 
him, and my baby thrown a kiss at 
him, it went against me, you sce, not to: 
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look after the little rascal a bit that 
night. 

“ But you ’ve got no business here, you 
know,” said I; “ nobody wants you.” 

“T wish I was ashore!” said he, — 
‘J wish I was ashore !.” 

With that he begins to rub his eyes 
so very violent that I stopped. There 
was good stuff in him too; for he choked 
and winked at me, and did it all up about 
the sun on the water and a cold in the 
head as well as I could myself just 
about. 

I don’t know whether it was on ac- 
count of being taken a little notice of 
that night, but the lad always kind of 
hung about me afterwards ; chased me 
round with his eyes in a way he had, 
and did odd jobs for me without the 
asking. 

One night before the first week was 
out, he hauled alongside of me on the 
windlass. I was trying a new pipe 
(and a very good one, too), so I didn’t 
give him much notice for a while. 

“ You did this job up shrewd, Kent,” 
said I, by and by; “ how did you steer 
in?” — for it did not often happen that 
the Madonna got fairly out of port with 
a boy unbeknown in her hold. 

“ Watch was drunk; I crawled down 
ahind the whiskey. It was hot, you bet, 
and dark. I lay and thought how hun- 
gry I was,” says he. 

“ Friends at home?” says I. 

Upon that he gives me a nod, very 
short, and gets up and walks off whis- 
tling. 

The first Sunday out, that chap 
did n’t know any more what to do with 
himself than a lobster just put on to 
boil. Sunday’s cleaning day at sea, 
youknow. The lads washed up, and sat 
round, little knots of them, mending 
their trousers. Bob got out his cards. 
Me and a few mates took it comforta- 
ble under the to'’gallant fo’castle (I 
being on watch below), reeling off the 
stiffest yarns we had in tow. Kent 
looked on at euchre awhile, then lis- 
tened to us awhile, then walked about 
oneasy. 

By and by says Bob, “ Look over 
there, —spry!” and there was Kent, 
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sitting curled away in a heap under the 
stern of the long-boat. He had a 
book. Bob crawls behind and snatches 
it up, unbeknown, out of bis hands ;, 
then he falls to laughing as if he would 
strangle, and gives the book a. toss 
to me. It was a bit of Testament, 
black and old. There was writing on 
the yellow leaf, this way : — 


“Kentucky Hodge. 
“from his Affecshunate mother 
who prays, For you evry day, Amen.” 


The boy turned fust red, then white, 
and straightened up quite sudden, but 
he never said a word, only sat down 
again and let us Jaughit out. I’ve lost 
my reckoning if he ever heard the last 
of it. He told me one day how he came 
by the name, but I forget exactly. 
Something about an old fellow — uncle, 
I believe —as died in Kentucky, and 
the name was moniment-like, you see. 
He used to scem cut up a bit about it 
at first, for the lads took to it famously ; 
but he got used to it in a week or two, 
and, seeing as they meant him no un- 
kindness, took it quite cheery. 

One other thing I noticed was that 
he never had the book about after that. 
He fell into our ways next Sunday 
more easy. 

They don’t take the Bible just the 
way you would, Tom, —as a general 
thing, sailors don’t; though I will say 
that I never saw the man at sea who 
didn’t give it the credit of being an 
uncommon good yarn. 

But I tell you, Tom Brown, I felt 
sorry for that boy. It’s punishment 
bad enough for a little scamp like him 
leaving the honest shore, and folks to 
home that were a bit tender of him 
maybe, to rough it on a trader, learning 
how to slush down a back-stay, or tic 
reef-points with frozen fingers in a 
snow-squall. 

But that’s not the worst of it, by no 
means. Ifever there was a cold-blooded, 
cruel man, with a wicked eye and a fist 
like a mallet, it was Job Whitmarsh, 
taken at his best. And I believe, of all 
the trips I’ve taken, him being mate of 
the Madonna, Kentucky found him at 
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his worst. Bradley —that’s the sec- 
ond mate — was none too gentle in his 
ways, you may be sure; but he never 
held a candle to Mr. Whitmarsh. He 
took a spite to the boy from the first, 
and he kept it on a steady strain to the 
last, right along, just about so. 

I’ve seen him beat that boy till the 
blood ran down in little pools on deck ; 
then send him up, all wet and red, to 
clear the to’sail halliards; and when, 
what with the pain and faintness, he 
dizzied a little, and clung to the rat- 
lines, half blind, he would have him 
down and flog him till the cap’n in- 
terfered, — which would happen occa- 
sionally on a fair day when he had 
taken just enough to be good-natured. 
He used to rack his brains for the 
words he slung at the boy working 
quiet enough beside him. It was odd, 
now, the talk he would get off. Bob 
Smart could n’t any more come up to 
it than I could: we used to try some- 
times, but we had to give in always. 
If curses had been a marketable article, 
Whitmarsh would have taken out his 
patent and made his fortune by invent- 
ing of them, new and ingenious, Then 
he used to kick the lad down the fo’- 
castle ladder; he used to work him; sick 
or well, as he would n’t have worked a 
dray-horse ; he used to chase him all 
about deck at the rope’s end; he used 
to mast-head him for hours on the 
stretch ; he used to starve him out in 
the hold. It didn’t come in my line to 
be over-tender, but I turned sick at 
heart, Tom, more times than one, look- 
ing on helpless, and me a great stout 
fellow. 

I remember now—don’t know as 
I’ve thought of it for twenty years — 
a thing McCallum said one night; 
McCallum was Scotch, — an old fellow 
with gray hair; told the best yarns on 
the fo’castle always. 

“Mark my words, shipmates,” says 
he, “when Job Whitmarsh’s time comes 
to go as straight to hell as Judas, that 
boy will bring his summons. Dead or 
alive, that boy will bring his sum- 
mons.” 

One day I recollect especial that the 
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lad was sick with fever cn him, and 
took to his hammock. Whitmarsh drove 
him on deck, and ordered him aloft. 
I was standing near by, trimming the 
spanker. Kentucky staggered for’ard 
a little and sat down. There was a 
rope’s-end there, knotted three times. 
The mate struck him. 

“J ?m very weak, sir,” says he. 

He struck himagain. He struck him 
twice more. The boy fell over a little, 
and lay where he fell. 

I don’t know what ailed me, but all 
of a sudden I seemed to be lying off 
Long Wharf, with the clouds the color 
of silver, and the air the color of gold, 
and Molly in a white apron with her 
shining needles, andthe baby a-play-in 
his red stockings about the deck. 

“ Think if it was him!” says she, or 
she seems to say, — “think if it was 
hin!” 

And the next I knew I'd let slip my 
tongue in a jiffy, and given it to the 
mate that furious and onrespectful as 
Ill wager Whitmarsh never got before. 
And the next I knew after that they 
had the irons on me. 

“ Sorry about that, eh?” said he, the 
day before they took ’em off. 

“ No, sir,” says I. And IJ never was. 
Kentucky never forgot that. I had 
helped him occasional in the beginning, 
— learned him how to veer and haul a 
brace, let go or belay a sheet, — but let 
him alone generally speaking, and went 
about my own business. That week in 
irons I really believe the lad never for- 
got. 

One time —it was on a Saturday 
night, and the mate had been oncom- 
mon furious that week — Kentucky 
turned on him, very pale and slow (I 
was up in the mizzen-top, and heard 
him quite distinct). 

“Mr. Whitmarsh,” says he, —“ Mr. 
Whitmarsh,’ — he draws his breath in, 
— “Mr. Whitmarsh,” — three times, — 
“you’ve got the power and you know 
it, and so do the gentlemen who put 
you here; and I’m only a stow-away 
boy, and things are all in a tangle, but 
youll be sorry yet for every time youve 
laid your hands on me!” 
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He had n’t a pleasant look about the 
eyes either, when he said it. 

Fact was, that first month on the 
Madonna had done the lad no good. 
He had a surly, sullen way with him, 
some’at like what I’ve seen about a 
chained dog. At the first, his talk had 
been clean as my baby’s, and he would 
blush like any girl at Bob Smart’s sto- 
ries; but he got used to Bob, and 
pretty good, in time, at small swear- 
ing. 

I don’t think I should have noticed 
it so much if it had not been for seem- 
ing to see Molly, and the sun, and the 
knitting-needles, and the child upon the 
deck, and hearing of it over, “ Think 
if it was Aim/” Sometimes on a 
Sunday night I used to think it was 
a pity. Not that I was any better 
than the rest, except so far as the 
married men are always steadier. Go 
through any crew the sea over, and it 
is the lads who have homes of their 
own and little children in ’em as keep 
the straightest. 

Sometimes, too, I used to take a fan- 
cy that I could have listened to a word 
from a parson, or a good brisk psalm- 
tune, and taken it in very good part. 
A year is a long pull for twenty-five 
men to be becalmed with each other 
and the devil. I don’t set up to be 
pious myself, but I’m not a fool, and 
I know that if we’d had so much as 
one officer aboard who feared God and 
kept his commandments, we should 
have been the better men for it. It’s 
very much with religion as it is with 
cayenne pepper,—if it’s there, you 
know it. 

If you had your ships on the sea by 
the dozen, you’d bethink you of that. 
Bless you, Tom! if you were in Rome 
you’d do as the Romans do. You’d 
have your ledgers, and your children, 
and your churches and Sunday schools, 
and freed niggers, and ‘lections, and 
what not, and never stop to think 
whether the lads that sailed your ships 
across the world had souls, or not— 
and be a good sort of man too. That’s 
the way of the world. Take it easy, 
Tom, — take it easy. 
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Well, things went along just about 
so with us till we neared the Cape. It’s 
not a pretty place, the Cape, on a win- 
ter’s voyage. I can’t say as I ever was 
what you may call scar’t after the first 
time rounding it, but it’s not a pretty 
place. 

I don’t seem to remember much 
about Kent along there till there come 
a Friday at the first of December. It 
was a still day, with a little haze, like 
white sand sifted across a sunbeam on 
a kitchen table. The lad was quiet- 
like all day, chasing me about with his 
eyes. 

“Sick?” says I. 

“No,” says he. 

“ Whitmarsh drunk?” says I. 

“ No,” says he. 

A little after dark I was lying ona 
coil of ropes, napping it. The boys 
were having the Bay of Biscay quite 
lively, and I waked up on the jump in 
the choruses. Kent came up while 
they were telling 

“ How she lay 


Oa that day 
In the Bay of Biscay 0!” 


He was not singing. He sat down 
beside me, and first I thought I would 
n’t trouble myself about him, and then 
I thought I would. 

So I opens one eye at him encour- 
aging. He crawls up a little closer to 
me. It was rather dark where we sat, 
with a great greenish shadow dropping 
from the mainsail. The wind was up 
a little, and the light at helm looked 
flickery and red. 

“ Jake,” says he all at once, “where's 
your mother?” 

“In—heaven!” says I, all taken 
aback; and if ever I came nigh what 
you might call a little disrespect to 
your mother it was on that occasion, 
from being taken so aback. 

“Oh!” said he. “Got any women- 
folks to home that miss you?” asks he, 
by and by. 

Said I, “ Should n’t wonder.” 

After that he sits still a little with 
his elbows on his knees ; then he speers 
at me sidewise awhile; then said he, 
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“I s’pose /’ve got a mother to home. 
I ran away from her.” 

This, mind you, is the first time he 
has ever spoke about his folks since he 
came aboard. 

“She was asleep down in the south 
chamber,” says he. “I got out the 
window. There was one white shirt 
she ’d made for meetin’ and such. I’ve 
never worn it out here. I hadn't the 


heart. It has a collar and some cuffs, 
youknow. She hada headache making 
of it. She’s been follering me round 


all day, a sewing on that shirt. When 
I come in she would look up bright- 
likeand smiling. Father’sdead. There 
ain’t anybody but me. All day long 
she’s been follering of me round.” 

Sothen he gets up, and joins the Jads, 
and tries to sing a little; but he comes 
back very still and sits down. We 
could see the flickery light upon the 
boys’ faces, and on the rigging, and on 
the cap’n, who was damning the bo’sen 
a little aft. 

“Jake,” says he, quite low, “look 
here. I’ve been thinking. Do you 
reckon there’s a chap here—just one, 
perhaps — who’s said his prayers since 
he came aboard ?” 

“No!” said I, quite short: for I’d 
have bet my head on it. 

I can remember, as if it was this 
morning, just how the question sounded, 
and the answer. I can’t seem to put 
it into words how it came all over me. 
The wind was turning brisk, and we ‘d 
just eased her with a few reefs; Bob 
Smart, out furling the flying jib, got 
soaked; me and the boy sitting silent, 
were spattered. I remember watching 
the curve of the great swells, mahogany 
color, with the tip of white, and think- 
ing how like it was to a big creature 
hissing and foaming at the mouth, and 
thinking all at once something about 
Him holding of the sea in a balance, 
2d not a word bespoke to beg his favor 
respectful since we weighed our anchor, 
and the cap’n yonder calling on Him 
just that minute to send the Madonna 
to the bottom, if the bo’sen had n’t dis- 

beyed his orders about the squaring 
ef the after-yards. 
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“¢From his Affecshunate mother who 
prays, For you evry day, Amen,’ ” whis- 
pers Kentucky, presently, very soft. 
“The book’s toreup. Mr. Whitmarsh 
wadded his old gun with it. But I 
remember.” 

Then said he: “It’s ’most bedtime 
to home. She’s setting in a little rock- 
ing-chair,—a green one. There’s a 
fire, and the dog. She sets all by her- 
self.” 

Then he begins again: “She has to 
bring in her own wood now. There’s 
a gray ribbon on her cap. When she 
goes to meetin’ she wears a gray bun- 
net. She’s drawed the curtains and 
the door is locked. But she thinks I ‘Il 
be coming home sorry some day, — I’m 
sure she thinks I’Il be coming home 
sorry.” 

Just then there comes the order: 
“Port watch ahoy! Tumble up there 
lively!”? so I turns out, and the lad 
turns in, and the night settles down a 
little black, and my hands and head 
are full. Next day it blows a ciean, all 
but a bank of gray, very thin and still, 
—about the size of that cloud you see 
through the side window, Tom, — which 
ay just abeam of us. 

The sea, I thought, looked like a 
great purple pin-cushion, with a mast 
or two stuck in on the horizon for the 
pins. “Jake’s poeiry,” the boys said 
that was. 

By noon that little gray bank had 
grown up thick, like a wall. By sun- 
down the cap’n let his liquor alone, 
and kept the deck. By night we were 
in chop-seas, with a very ugly wind. 

“Steer small, there!” cries Whit- 
marsh, growing hot about the face, — for 
we made a terribly crooked wake, with 
a broad sheer, and the old hull strained 
heavily, — * steer small there, I tell you! 
Mind your eye now, McCallum, with 
your foresail! Furl the royals! Send 
down the royals! Cheerily, men! 
Where’s that lubber Kent? Up with 
you, lively now!” 

Kentucky sprang for’ard at the or- 
der, then stopped short. Anybody as 
knows a royal from an anchor would n’t 
have blamed the lad. I'll take oath 
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to’t it’s no play for an old tar, stout 
and full in size, sending down the royals 
in a gale like that; let alone a boy of 
fifteen year on his first voyage. 

But the mate takes to swearing (it 
would have turned a parson faint to 
hear him), and Kent shoots away up, — 
the great mast swinging like a pendu- 
lum to and fro, and the reef-points 
snapping, and the blocks creaking, and 
the sails flapping to that extent as 
you wouldn’t consider possible un- 
less you’d been before the mast your- 
self It reminded me of evil birds 
I’ve read of, that stun a man with 
their wings ; strike you to the bottom, 
Tom, before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson. 

Kent stuck bravely as far as the 
cross-trees. There he slipped and strug- 
gled and clung in the dark and noise 
awhile, then comes sliding down the 
back-stay. 

“I’m not afraid, sir,” says he; “but 
I cannot do it.” 

For answer Whitmarsh takes to th 
rope’s-end. So Kentucky is up again, 
and slips and struggles and clings 
again, and then lays down again. 

At this the men begin to grumble a 
little, low. 

“Will you kill the lad?” said I. I 
get a blow for my pains, that sends me 
off my feet none too easy ; and when I 
rub the stars out of my eyes the boy 
is up again, and the mate behind him 
with the rope. Whitmarsh stopped 
when he’d gone far enough. The 
lad climbed on. Once he looked back. 
He never opened his lips; he just 
looked back. If I’ve seen him once 
since, in my thinking, I’ve seen him 
twenty times,—up in the shadow of 
the great gray wings, a looking back. 

After that there was only a cry, and 
a splash, and the Madonna racing 
along with the gale twelve knots. If it 
had been the whole crew overboard, 
she could never have stopped for them 
that night. 

“Well,” said the cap’n, “you’ve 
done it now.” 

Whitmarsh turns his back. 

By and by, when the wind fell, and 
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the hurry was over, and I had the time 
to think a steady thought, being in the 
morning watch, I seemed to see the 
old lady in the gray bunnet setting by 
the fire. And the dog. And the green 
rocking-chair. And the front door, with 
the boy walking in on a sunny after- 
noon to take her by surprise. 

Then I remember leaning over to 
look down, and wondering if the lad 
were thinking of it too, and what had 
happened to him now, these two hours 
back, and just about where he was, and 
how he liked his new quarters, and 
many other strange and curious things. 

And while I sat there thinking, the 
Sunday-morning stars cut through the 
clouds, and the solemn Sunday-morn- 
ing light began to break upon the 
sea. 

We had a quiet run of it, after that, 
into port, where we lay about a couple 
of months or so, trading off for a fair 
stock of palm-oil, ivory, and hides. 
The days were hot and purple and still. 
We had n’t what you might call a blow, 
if I recollect accurate, till we rounded 
the Cape again, heading for home. 

We were rounding that Cape again, 
heading for home, when that happened 
which you may believe me or not, as 
you take the notion, Tom ; though why 
a man who can swallow Daniel and the 
lion’s den, or take down t’ other chap 
who lived three days comfortable into 
the inside of a whale, should make 
faces at what I’ve got to tell I can’t 
see. 

It was just about the spot that we 
lost the boy that we fell upon the worst 
gale of the trip. It struck us quite 
sudden. Whitmarsh was a little high. 
He wasn’t apt to be drunk ina gale, 
if it gave him warning sufficient. 

Well, you see, there must be some- 
body to furl the main-royal again, and 
he pitched onto McCallum. McCallum 
hadn’t his beat for fighting out the 
royal in a blow. 

So he piled away lively, up to the 
to’-sail yard. There, all of a sudden, 
he stopped. Next we knew he was 
down like heat-lightning. 

His face had gone very white. 
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“ What’s to pay with you 2” roared 
Whitmarsh. 

Said McCallum, “ 7here’s somebody 
up there, str.” 

Screamed Whitmarsh, “You're gone 
an idiot!” 

Said McCallum, very quiet and dis- 
tinct: “There’s somebody up there, 
sir. I saw him quite plain. He saw 
me. I called up. He called down; 
says he, ‘Dowt you come up /? and 
hang me if I’ll stir a step for you or 
any other man to-night!” | 

I never saw the face of any man alive 
go the turn that mate’s face went. If 
he would n’t have relished knocking 
the Scotchman dead before his eyes, 
I’ve lost my guess. Can’t say what 
he would have done to the old fellow, 
if there ’d been any time to lose. 

He’d the sense left to see there 
was n’t overmuch, so he orders out 
Bob Smart direct. 

Bob goes up steady, with a quid in 
his cheek and a cool eye. Halfway 
amid to’-sail and to’-gallant he stops, 
and down he comes, spinning. 

“Be drowned if there ain’t!” said 
he. “He’s sitting square upon the 
yard. I never see the boy Kentucky, 
if he isn’t sitting on that yard. ‘Dow? 
you come up!’ he cries out, —‘ don't 
you come up !?” 

“Bob’s drunk, and McCallum’s a 
fool!” said Jim Welch, standing by. 
So Welch wolunteers up, and takes 
Jaloffe with him. ‘They were a couple 
of the coolest hands aboard, — Welch 
and Jaloffe. .So up they goes, and 
down they comes like the rest, by the 
back-stays, by the run. 

“He beckoned of me back!” says 
Welch. “ He hollered not to come up! 
not to come up!” 

After that there wasn’t a man of us 
would stir aloft, not for love nor money. 

Well, Whitmarsh he stamped, and 
he swore, and he knocked us about 
furious; but we sat and looked at 
one another’s eyes, and never stirred. 
Something cold, like a frost-bite, seemed 
to crawl along from man to man, look- 
ing into one another’s eyes. 

“T'll shame ye all, then, for a set 
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of cowardly lubbers !” cries the mate ; 
and what with the anger and the drink 
he was as good as his word, and up the 
ratlines in a twinkle. 

In a flash we were after him, — he 
vas our officer, you see, and we felt 
ashamed,—me at the head, and the 
lads following after. 

I got to the futtock shrouds, and 
there I stopped, for I saw him my- 
self, —a palish boy, with a jerk of thir 
hair on his forehead; I’d have known 
him anywhere in this world or t other. 
I saw him just as distinct as I see you, 
Tom Brown, sitting on that yard quite 
steady with the royal flapping like to 
flap him off. 

I reckon I’ve had as much experi- 
ence fore and aft, in the course of fifteen 
years aboard, as any man that ever tied 
a reef-point in a nor’easter ; but I never 
saw a sight like that, not before nor 
since. 

I won’t say that I did n’t wish myself 
well on deck; but I will say that I 
stuck to the shrouds, and looked on 
steady. 

Whitmarsh, swearing that that royal 
should be furled, went on and went up. 

It was after that I heard the voice. 
It came straight from the figure of the 
boy upon the upper yard. 

But this time it says, “Come up / 
Come up!” And then, a little louder, 
“Come up! Come up! Cone up!” 
So he goes up, and next I knew there 
was acry,—and next a splash, —and 
then I saw the royal flapping from the 
empty yard, and the mate was gone, 
and the boy. 

Job Whitmarsh was never seen again, 
alow or aloft, that night or ever after. 

I was telling the tale to our parson 
this summer, —he’s a fair-minded chap, 
the parson, in spite of a little natural 
leaning to strawberries, which I always 
take in very good part, — and he turned 
it about in his mind some time. 

“If it was the boy,” says he, — “and 
I can’t say as I see any reason especial 
why it should n’t have been, —I ’ve been 
wondering what his spiritooal condition 
was. A soul in hell,’—the parson 
believes in hell, I take it, because he 
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can’t help himself; but he has that 
solemn, tender way of preaching it as 
makes you feel he wouldn’t have so 
much as a chicken get there if he could 
help it, — “a lost soul,” says the par- 
son (I don’t know as I get the words 
exact), — “a soul that has gone and 
been and got there of its own free will 
and choosing would be as like as not 
to haul another soul alongside if he 
could. Then again, if the mate’s time 
had come, you see, and his chances 
were over, why, that’s the will of the 
Lord, and it’s hell for him whichever 
side of death he is, and nobody’s fault 
but hisn; and the boy might be in the 
good place, and do the errand all the 


same. That’s just about it, Brown,” 
says he. “A man goes his own gait, 


and, if he won’t go to heaven, he wav’, 
and the good God himself can’t help it. 
He throws the shining gates all open 
wide, and he never shut them on any 
poor fellow as would have entered in, 
and he never, never will.” 

Which I thought was sensible of the 
parson, and very prettily put. 

There ’s Molly frying flapjacks now, 
and flapjacks won’t wait for no man, 
you know, no more than time and tide, 
else I should have talked till midnight, 
very like, to tell the time we made fn that 
trip home, and how green the harbor 
looked a sailing up, and of Molly and 
the baby coming down to meet me ina 
little boat that danced about (for we 
cast a little down the channel), and how 
she climbed up a laughing and a crying 
all to once, about my neck, and how 
the boy had grown, and how when he 
ran about the deck (the little shaver 
had his first pair of boots on that very 
afternoon) I bethought me of the other 
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time, and of Molly’s words, and of the 
lad we'd left behind us in the purple 
days. 

Just as we were hauling up, I says 
to my wife: “Who’s that old lady 
setting there upon the lumber, with a 
gray bunnet, and a gray ribbon on her 
eapie? 

Yor there was an old lady there, and 
T saw the sun all about her, and all on 
the blazing yellow boards, and I grew 
a little dazed and dazzled. 

“T don’t know,” said Molly, catching 
onto me a little close. “She comes 
there every day. They say she sits 
and watches for her lad as ran away.” 

So then I seemed to know, as well 
as ever I knew afterwards, who it was. 
And I thought of the dog. And the 
green rocking-chair. And the book 
that Whitmarsh wadded his old gun 
with. And the front door, with the boy 
a walking in. 

So we three went up the wharf, — 
Molly and the baby and me, —and sat 
down beside her on the yellow boards. 
I can’t remember rightly what I said, 
but I remember her sitting silent in 
the sunshine till I had told her all there 
was to tell. 

“ Dow’t cry!” says Molly, when I got 
through, — which it was the more sur- 
prising of Molly, considering as she 
was doing the crying all to herself. 
The old lady never cried, you sce. 
She sat with her eyes wide open under 
her gray buanet, and her lips a moving. 
After a while I made it out what it 
was she said: “ The only son— of his 
mother — and she —” 

By and by she gets up, and goes her 
ways, and Molly and I walk home to- 
gether, with our little boy between us. 
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Tf, Ves, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities 
aud Six Exaggerations, with some Bits of 
Fact. By Epwarp KE. HaLr. Boston: 


‘Ticknor and Fields. 


Tr is one of the sad offices of criticism 
oftentimes to say self-evident things, to 
discover obvious facts, to enforce undis- 
putes d opinions. We had an idea of refer- 
ring to Mr. Hale asa charming writer, 
with a gift of invention so original that it 
might almost be pronounced novel, and 
a verve and spirit that we do not know 
exactly where to match; but it has occurred 
tous that this can scarcely be a secret to 
the readers of the Atlantic; and we own 
that we should be very glad to let his little 
book speak for itself, except that we do not 
allow any one but the Reviewer to fepeat 
himself in these pages, from which Mr. 
Hale has taken some of the best things in 
the present volume. Our readers need only 
to be reminded of ** My Double, and how he 
undid me,” “The Man without a Country,” 
“The Last of the Florida,” to be able to 
form a just notion of the quality of this col- 
lection, which includes papers from various 
sources, and of such remote dates as 1842, 
1851, and 1852; and he need only look 
over the earliest of these — ‘The South 
American Editor” —in order to see how 
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real a gift is Mr. Hale’s extraordinary 
power of utilizing the improbable, and 


of turning exaggeration to the best and 
pleasantest account. The charm in his 
things is—as nearly as we can get at it — 
that the characters, in no matter what ab- 
surdity of attitude or situation they find 
themselves, always act in the most probable 
manner ; the plot i is as bizarre or grotesque 
as you like, but the people are all true to na- 
ture, and are exactly our friends and neigh- 
bors, or what our friends and neighbors 
would be if they were a little livelier. The 
Rey. Frederick Ingham and his man Den- 
nis, so wildly fantastic in their relation to 
each other, are never anything but New 
England clergyman and Irishman in them- 
selves; Philip Nolan, amidst all the sad 
impossibilities of his fate, was so veritable 
a man, that many have claimed to know 
his history apart from Mr. Hale’s narrative. 
You have granted the author’s preposter- 
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ous premises almost before he asks you, 
and thereafter he has you quite at his dis- 
posal ; you are to laugh or sigh as he bids 
you, and not to concern yourself with the 
probable or improbable. Perhaps his pe- 
culiar gift is most skilfully employed in that 
lovely love-story, “The Children of the 
Public,” in which every incident appears 
the most likely thing that could have 
happened —in the circumstances. Carter 
is so truly and thoroughly an honest-hearted 
young adventurer, come to New York to 
attend the distribution of Mr. Durrham’s 
cyclopadias, and Fausta— cast upon his 
poverty and ignorance by the theft of her 
trunk and all her money, and the address of 
the lady she is come to visit—is so sweetly 
and naturally trustful of him and fate, that it 
not seem in the least strange that 
they should dine and <7 together for six 
cents, should while away their time on the 
streets, in hotel parlors, and public libraries 
till night, and should sleep at the public 
charge, —she in a church-pew, and he ina 
station-house,— or should next day both 
draw prizes in Mr. Burrham’s gift enterprise, 
and get married shortly. You do not per- 
ceive fill the end that these events belong, 
perhaps, to the range of fact, but not to that 
of probability ; and the interest of the pretty 
love-story is so artfully thrown over all, 
that you do not understand at first what 
a lesson in modern civilization you have 
been taking, On the whole, though this 
paper lacks the daring and delightful hu- 
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mor of “My Double, and how he undid 
me,” we are inclined to rank it first among 


those in the book, which is rating it very 
high. In some of the others, the concep- 
tion being not so happy, the art is Jess, and 
the artifice is more: in “ The Skeleton in 
the Closet” the construction is felt almost 
unpleasantly, —even the humor of it does 
not save it from being a little scadente. “A 
Piece of Possible History,” in which Homer 
and David are brought together, and “ The 
Old and the New, Face to Face,” in which 
Paul and Seneca are confronted, are not 
strongly wrought; but “Christmas Waits 
in Boston ” is a very charming bit of cheer- 
ful and ingenious suggestion and inven- 
tion. 

Mr. Hale, indeed, after Dr. Holmes, is 
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the writer the most deeply imbued with 
Icc2l colors and flavors. His experience, 
no less than his taste, is such as to make 
him know Boston character to the core, 
and his people are nearly always Bostonian. 
It is quite the same whether they live in 
Richmond or Naguadavick ; and this pecu- 
liarity, of which the author is doubtless as 
perfectly conscious as any other, enhances 
the unique and delightful ideality of all the 
sketches. 


Familiar Quotations: being an Attempt to 
Lrace to their Source Passages and 
Phrases in Common Use. By JOHN 
BArtLetY. Fifth Edition. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co. 


WE think this book may be accurately 
described as the book with which it is the 
easiest thing in the world to find fault. Ev- 
ery man has some passage of some author 
which, from long repetition and frequent 
quotation, he has come to consider a phrase 
in common use, and for him it is sufficient 
condemnation of Mr. Bartlett’s work not 
to find in it that line fom The Columbiad, 
or whatever. Besides, the field of litera- 
ture being so vast, it might well happen 
that phrases really in common use have 
been now and then omitted from the col* 
lection, which, being vainly sought there, 
appear the only quotations worth remem- 
bering. We confess that we imagine this 
case, and that we have not tried to think 
of any one familiar quotation with the pur- 
pose of convicting Mr. Bartlett of its omis- 
sion. He has had the help of Mr. Rezin 
A. Wright of New York, in ‘editing the 
present edition, and has greatly enlarged 
it since the last issue of the work in 1863, 
through the researches of others interested 
in its completeness. He and his assistants 
must of course be the judges of the degree 
of use in which a quotation becomes famil- 
jar. Completeness, which in this compila- 
tion is the great desideratum, can only be 
attained by frequent revision and addition; 
but the editors of the book might do much 
to effect it by inviting contribution from 
every one who considers himself the pro- 
prietor or repository of a familiar quotation. 
A. good deal of trash would thus be got 
together, but it would be worth going over. 

In the mean time, the book is a peculiarly 
entertaining as well as useful one, and has 
much of the strange fascination belonging 
to unabridged dictionaries, which, we main- 
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tain, are more agreeabie reading than most 
modern romances and poems constructed 
from them. If there is a certain pleasant 
novelty in seeing for the first time a fa- 
miliar quotation in the circumstances where 
its creator placed it, there is also something 
interesting in looking on a famous passage, 
hitherto known with the context, as a quo- 
tation. It is a very trifling enjoyment, but 
it is well not to reject any sort of small de- 
light ; and the pursuit of this may lead one 
to some comparative observation of the 
amount of quotation from different authors 
in Mr. Bartlett’s ingenious volume. The 
passages are arranged chronologically, be- 
ginning with Chaucer and ending with 
Lowell, and including familiar quotations 
from a few un-English sources, though 
these are exceptional. Naturally, Shake- 
speare has the largest place, —a hundred 
and eighteen pages ; next to him is Milton, 
then Byron, then Pope, then Wordsworth, 
then Dryden, then Cowper, then Goldsmith. 
Humanity has given the first of these his 
great vogue in parlance; but moods, senti- 
ments, and conditions have had much to 
do with the familiarity of the others in quo- 
tation, and it is curious to find Milton and 
Wordsworth just holding their own against 
Pope and Byron. Cowper, Goldsmith, and 
Dryden are almost equally quoted, though 
the latter is probably far less read; and 
Butler has furnished many weapons to those 
who never penetrated to his armory of wit, 
— or museum of armor as it has now well- 
nigh become. 

Tennyson is first among quotation-bear- 
ing authors of our own time, and first after’ 
him is Longfellow, — neither being quoted 
at his best. We suppose it was in despair 
of representing Charles Dickens with any 
sort of adequacy that he was given only one 
page in this book. It is certain that he, 
more than any living author, — perhaps 
more than Shakespeare himself, —has sup- 
plied current phrases and expressions. He 
has, indeed, become so habitually quoted, 
that his phraseology has modified that of 
the whole English-speaking world, and his 
sayings are in every mouth; a book of 
“Familiar Quotations,” conscious and un- 
conscious, could be gathered from his ro- 
mances alone. 

The usefulness of Mr. Bartlett’s volume 
is greatly enhanced by the very complete 
index of subjects, and by the appendix, con- 
taining proverbial sayings and expressions, 
as well as the most-quoted passages from 
the Bible and Prayer-Book, 
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The Ever-victorious Army: aTlistory of the 
Chinese Campaign under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gordon, and of the Suppression of the 
Taiping Rebellion. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh. 1868. 


Tue Taiping rebellion, which was im- 
agined to be opening China to Christianity, 
and which promised at one time to revolu- 
tionize the empire, grew out of the contact 
with foreigners and the loss of Imperial 
prestige by collisions with England. The 
distress of the rebels hurled their armies 
upon the neighborhood of the European 
settlements, and compelled the English and 
French to fence them out from the neigh- 
borhood of Shanghai by force of arms. 
Before the American adventurer, Ward, had 
organized the little army which, under Gor- 
don, gave the finishing stroke to the civil 
war, the Taipings had proved their incapa- 
city to hold their conquests, or to substitute 
a better government for that which they 
would overthrow. Great bands of maraud- 
ers had swept over the Flowery Land, 
and marked their progress in the night 
by the glare of burning villages, in the 
day by the smoke of consuming towns. 
When the pretender died, at the capture 
of Nanking, he must have felt that he 
had changed busy cities into heaps of ruin, 
fruitful fields into utter wilderness. The 
success of the Europeanized army led by 
Colonel Gordon, after the fall of General 
Ward at the capture of Tseki, was due to 
its compactness, alertness, and enterprise, 
—its steamers and its artillery, —its taking 
the initiative everywhere, — and the intui- 
tive perception of its commanding officer. 
This remarkable man was no adventurer, 
but a regular officer of engineers, perfectly 
calm, thoroughly in earnest, and so abso- 
lutely disinterested, that he was discharged 
at his own request from the service poorer 
than when he entered. His genius multi- 
plied his three thousand men tenfold with- 
out a commissariat; under a scorching sun, 
he burst through vast lines of fortification, 
utterly routed a relieving army of immense 
numbers, forced his steamers through every 
impediment ; and displayed such gallantry 
to the resisting, and such mercy to the van- 
quished, such neglect of personal advan- 
tage, and such singular regard to the inter- 
ests of the Imperial government, that the 
very highest honors the Chinese can bestow 
were heaped upon him. 

No doubt this Taiping rebellion has 
worked for the development of China, and 
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led remotely to the liberal measures by 
which it is now entering into commercial 
and fraternal relations with the rest of the 
world. It is a sad reality, however, that 
the multiplication of free ports does not 
affect the tea question favorably at first. 
Since the opening of the Chinese ports 
tea has deteriorated in quality and expanded 
in price ; so that the third rates fifteen years 
ago were equal to the first quality now. 
The quantity demanded by commerce has 
doubled ; the old trees have been plucked 
too freely, and the same kind is not only 
one half dearer than ever before, but is raised 
by the intense competition to a higher rate 
at times in China than in London. Still, 
this must be only temporary ; trade inevi- 
tably finds a healthy level; and increase of 
international intercourse ameliorates the 
condition of the world at large. 


The Ofium-LHabit, with Suggestions as to 
the Remedy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 


Noruine from this book appears more 
certain than that if the burnt child does 
dread the fire, he cannot keep out of it. 
It is the unburnt child who shuns it; and 
reform is for the most part confined to those 

who have not gone astray. In other words, 
the chief, if not the sole use of the book, 
which recounts in many experiences, and 
in the moving language of its victims, the 
horrible effects of the opium habit, is to 
terrify from its formation, not to persuade 
to its relinquishment. Yet even here the 
good to be done is of limited degree, if we 
are to believe, as the compilation teaches, 
that in most if not in all cases the opium 
habit is formed upon the physician’s pre- 
scription ; that the drug is rarely or never 
taken in the first or even second place 
for the delight it gives, but for the relief it 
affords from intense physical pain. The 
remedy seems to lie in the substitution of 
some other alleviative for opium, or in strict 
warning from the physician to his patient 
that he must never prescribe opium for him- 
self. It is of course possible that, with the 
habit of deceit and self-deceit which opium- 
eating creates in its victims, they romance 
the beginning of their ruin, and that they 
take the drug more for pleasure than they 
allow in their confessions. Southey sus- 
pected this of Coleridge. But whatever is 
the cause of the opium habit, the effect is 
ineffably tragic, no doubt. This book, where 
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so many dreadful facts are grouped, is to be 
read with thrilling nerves, and the excite- 
ment is not to be allayed even by Mr, 
Ludlow’s “What shall they do to be 
saved?” though if anything could soothe 
the reader, that gentleman’s gift of making 
truth appear stronger than fiction would do 
it. There is very much in his letter, which 
ends the book, sketching the outlines of 
an opium-cure to be operated in an opium- 
eater’s asylum, which must strike every one 
as very sensible; but every one is not a 
judge of this part of the business. Inveter- 
ate opium-eaters generally cannot be cured ; 
their attempts at reformation end in death, 
if persevered in beyond the capacity to 
resume the habit, which if resumed duly 
kills. Among the cases here presented at 
less or greater length there is one “ Suc- 
cessful Attempt to abandon Opium” and 
one * Morphine Habit overcome.” In the 
first, the patient succeeded in breaking the 
habit by gradual reduction of his potion of 
laudanum, after De Quincey’s method ; in 
the second, the drug seems to have been 
abruptly and totally relinquished. But in 
the one case, the writer addresses himself 
almost entirely to those who have only 
briefly and moderately indulged their fatal 
appetite, and, in giving advice for their cure, 
confesses that the best advice is never to 
begin the habit ; in the other case, the cure 
is of but two months’ standing. 


Sohn Ward's Governess. 
ANNIE L. McGREcor. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A Novel. By 
Philadelphia ; 


From the life of a young gentleman, who 
marries an Italian singer of great beauty 
and unsettled principles, and survives her 
clopement and death, with two young chil- 
dren and a poor opinion of women, no 
surprising event is to be expected by the 
veteran novel-reader, and one understands 
almost from the title-page that John Ward’s 
Governess will become John Ward's second 
wife. Incidents and most characters bear 
proof of evolution from inner conscious- 
ness, rather than experience of the world, 
in this little book ; yet we see how it could 
have been made so much worse than it is 
that we are half inclined to praise it. At 
least one character is almost well done, — 
the excellent, tender-hearted, loving, over- 
anxious elderly sister. She does annoy 
and bore her brother in a natural way ; 
if she sometimes also bores the reader, we 
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must concede so much to art, and suffer in 
patience. We mean to say something bet- 
ter than this, namely, that the character 
shows a real feeling for human nature, and 
gives us the hope that if the author would 
turn her attention to human nature as she 
sees it about her, and eschew it as she 
finds it in fiction, she could do something, 
after a while, that we should all read with 
pleasure. Even in this book there are 
great negative merits; the people are all 
in a pretty fair state of physical health ; 
none, that we recollect, has any unpleasant 
personal blemish or defect; and we are 
legitimately asked to be interested in the 
fortunes of men and women whose individ- 
uality is not eked out by entire social disa- 
bility or desperate pecuniary circumstances. 
This is a great step, a very great step, in 
the right direction. 


Smoking and Drinking. 
TON. 


By James Par- 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


Mr. Parron, who always carries inter- 
est with him, has here the help of facts 
which carry conviction with them. We do 
not sce how any one but a smoker could 
hold out against the arguments proving the 
unremunerative nature of his habit ; and 
teetotalers, we think, must own that wine- 
bibbing is entirely bad, in spite of the fact 
that the one element of wine which makes 
it wine is of an indeterminable character, 
and may be so generous and wholesome as 
to counterbalance all its other evil proper- 
ties. In fact, we have a faint hope that 
these admirable essays may persuade some 
user of alcohol and tobacco to abandon 
them; or if not that, then warn those whom 
it is not too late to warn never to indulge 
in these harmful pleasures. But it is a 
good deal to hope for even faintly. Mr. 
Parton does not, apparently, hold out a 
strong inducement of reform to a wicked 
world when he tells it that its bottle “en- 
ables us to violate the laws of nature with- 
out immediate suffering and speedy destruc- 
tion.” With vantage-ground like this given 
him, it would seem that the sinner must be 
greatly tempted to continue in his sin. 
Grant a misdoer time, and eternity is always 
an infinite way off. Nevertheless, we like 
Mr. Parton’s candid fashion of treating these 
matters, which brings into their popular 
consideration something of the impartiality 
of science. The world is too old to be 
frightened into goodness and wisdom, and 
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must be approached as if it could be per- 
suaded to give up what would probably re- 
sult in evil. The strongest of all arguments 
against slavery was that it was in spirit com- 
patible with all possible crimes. 

Even if what Mr. Parton writes did not 
always make a vivid impression, we think 
the readers of the Atlantic could scarcely 
have forgotten the three essays, ‘ Does it 
Pay to Smoke ?” “ Will the Coming Man 
drink Wine?” and “ Inebriate Asylums and 
a Visit to One,” which form this volume. 
We need not comment upon the excellent 
manner in which good material is utilized 
in them, cr advert again to their author’s 
well-known gift of making all his facts 
entertaining. But we can speak of the 
very sensible and felicitous Preface to their 
republication, near the close of which he 
strikes the key-note of all successful protest 
against vice. When the Devil suggests 
that perhaps evil-doing doesn’t hurt much, 
it is the triumphant answer of reason, that, 
if you refrain from a possible evil, you are 
not only absolutely safe, but more a maz 
through your self-denial. “ During those 
seven months,” says our author of one who 
had given up tobacco for that length of 
time, “he wasaman. He could claim fel- 
lowship with all the noble millions of our 
race who have waged a secret warfare with 
Desire ali the days of their lives..... It 
is surprising what a new interest is given to 
life by denying ourselves one vicious indul- 
gence. What luxury so luxurious as self- 
denial! .... The cigar and bottle are often 
replaced by something not sensual.” 


A Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant, Il- 
lustrated by Twenty-six Lngravings ; 
Light Fac-similes of Letters fron: Grant, 
Lincoln, Sheridan, Buckner, Lee, &c.,&c., 
and Six Maps. With a Portrait and 
Sketch of Schuyler Colfax. By ALBERT. 
D. RicHarpson, Author of “ Field, Dun- 
geon, and Escape,” and “Beyond the 


Mississippi.” Tartford: American Pub- 
lishing Company. [Published by sub- 
scription.] 


We cannot find, from an examination of 
Mr. Richardson’s book, that a Personal 
History of General Grant differs from most 
other histories of him, except in being a 
great deal more entertaining. To be sure, 
there is an effort made throughout to fix 
the reader’s attention upon General Grant’s 
character rather than his performance ; but 
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the two are not to be separated, and the 
only perceptible result is the accumulation 
of anecdote. A larger proportion of the 
work is given to the record of his life an- 
terior to the Rebellion than is usual in bi- 
ographies of our matter-of-fact hero; but 
he is not more studied here than in his 
subsequent history. In fact, we get no fresh 
impressions of the man from his personal 
historian, except that the most and the 
worst has been made of those early lapses 
from sobriety, of which we hear less and less 
now every day. Commonly Mr. Richardson 
is frank enough in the treatment of all points 
in Grant’s career, and we cannot suspect 
him of uncandor when he describes him as 
peculiarly susceptible to a little wine ; but 
we are loath to be reminded in that way of 
the great public character whose innocent 
habits rendered him such an easy victim, 
and we prefer to believe that Grant’s tem- 
perance is a virtue,—that he may once 
have yielded to drink as other men do, and 
reformed as other men do. It appears to 
us that Lincoln set this whole affair right in 
the answer which Mr. Richardson says 
he made to a “persistent grumbler,” de- 
manding Grani’s removal. “For what rea- 
son?” asked the President, ‘“ Because he 
drinks so much whiskey.” “Ah, yes!” 
(thoughtfully). “By the way, can you tell 
me where he gets his whiskey? He has given 
us about all our successes ; and if his whis- 
key does it, I should like to send a barrel 
of the same brand to every general in the 
field.” We cheerfully accept Grant upon 
this methed of valuation ; and if the habit 
of taking strong waters breeds so much good 
sense, energy, modesty, and correct princi- 
ple in prospective Presidents, we hope the 
coming man of the people will always drink 
wine —to excess. 

A very interesting part of Mr. Richard- 
son’s work is that describing General 
Grant’s boyhood, and the state of society 
in which he grew up. Here, however, the 
field of anecdote has been pretty well 
gleaned, and Mr. Richardson achieves new 
effects rather by the carefulness with which 
he gives circumstances and conditions than 
with novelty of material. We get a clear 
idea of Grant’s home-life, and the local in- 
fluences which went to form his character. 
Among the latter, a lack of local apprecia- 
tion was doubtless useful to him. A boy 
from whom not much is expected has al- 
ready a fair start in the world, and Grant 


” always had the assistance of a good deal of 


neighborly doubt. His first advance in life 
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gave dissatisfaction to the neighbors, and 
when it became known that he was ap- 
pointed to West Point, one of them said to 
his father: “So Hamer has made Ulyss a 
cadet?” “Yes.” ‘TI am astonished that 
he didn’t appoint some one with intellect 
enough to do credit to the district.” 
Improving snubs have attended many 
steps of Grant’s life, civil and military; 
but nothing has soured him, and he is so 
far from “‘a good hater,” that he probably 
cherishes enmity against no man alive. He 
is in fact a good forgiver, —as good a for- 
giver as Lincoln himself, who could have 
said nothing better than Grant did when 
the insolent Rebel officers at Vicksburg 
failed to offer him a chair, during tc visit 
he made them after their surrend--: “Well, 
if Pemberton can stand it, under the cir- 
cumstances, I can,” Here is the large 
allowance for human nature so eminently 
characteristic of Lincoln; and in some of 
the other stories Mr. Richardson gives 
there are touches of humor which remind 
us of Lincoln’s peculiar pleasantry. 

At Vicksburg, “a young Rebel officer, an 
aid of Bowen’s, was brought in prisoner. 
He rode a beautiful horse, with a quilted 
saddle and costly trappings. He answered 
a few questions, and then manifested the 
assurance of his class : — 

“ PRISONER. — ‘ General Grant, this horse 
and saddle don’t belong to the Confederate 
government, but are my private property, 
presented by my father. I should be glad 
if I might retain them.’ 

“GRANT. —‘I shave got three or four 
horses, which are also. my private property, 
meandering about the Confederacy. I’ll 
make an exchange with you. We’ll keep 
yours, and when you find one of mine, just 
take it in his place!’ ” 

There are notices of nearly all of Grant’s 
associates and many of his contemporaries 
in this personal history, and, on the whole, 
it might have been called a history of the 
war with no great presumption. Necessarily, 
perhaps, in making a book for strictly popu- 
lar sale, a big one is desirable, and bigness is 
the greatness that comes of “stuffing out 
with straw.” We must not conceal that 
the present work is considerably padded, 
not only with irrelevant narrative, but with 
any little story of Frederick the Great, or 
Napoleon, or Daniel Webster, or anybody, 
or any little quotation that happens to take 
Mr. Richardson’s passing fancy. Yet it is 
an entertaining book ; it is a valuable book 
in so far as the writer is eye and ear witness 
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of many things Grant did and said, and 
has his material at first-hand. We readily 
conceive of its outliving the political cam- 


paign. 


Modern Women and what is said of then. 
A Reprint of a Series of Articles in the 
Saturday Review. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Lucta GiLpERT CALHOUN. 
New York: J. S. Redfield. 


THE general impression received from 
these varying and very unequal essays is 
that the Girl of the Period is entirely worthy 
of the Critic of the Period. In him the fine 
elements of satire are as degenerate as 
those of dressing and pleasing in her; ex- 
travagance, coarseness, and commonness 
characterize them both ; and if the girl has 
taken her costume and manners from Anony- 
ma, it appears that the critic has formed his 
ideas and opinions upon the same authority. 
We give a passage from a paper entitled 
“ Costume and its Morals,” which is offered 
as a sketch of fashionable life, and which 
will illustrate our meaning very well : — 

“A white or spotied veil is thrown over 
the visage, in order that the adjuncts that 
properly belong to the theatre may not be 
immediately detected in the glare of day- 
light ; and thus, with diaphanous tinted face, 
large painted eyes, and stereotyped smile, 
the lady goes forth looking much more 
as if she had stepped out of the green-room 
of a theatre, or from a Haymarket saloon, 
than from an English home. But it is in 
evening costume that our women have 
reached the minimum of dress and the 
maximum of brass. We remember a ven- 
erable old lady whose ideas of decorum 
were such, that in her speech all above the 
foot was ankle, and all below. the chin 
was chest; but now the female bosom is 
less the subject of a revelation than the fea- 
ture of an exposition, and charms that 
were once reserved are now made the com- 
mon property of every looker-on. A cos- 
tume which has been described as consist- 
ing of a smock, a waistband, and a frill 
seems to exceed the bounds of honest lib- 
crality, and resembles most perhaps the 
attire mentioned by Rabelais, ‘nothing 
before and nothing behind, with sleeves of 
the same.’ Not very long ago two "onl 
men were standing together at the Opera. 
‘Did you ever see anything like that?’ 
inquired one, with a significant glance, di- 
recting the eyes of his companion to the 
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uncovered bust of a lady immediately 
below. ‘Not since I was weaned,’ was 
the suggestive reply. We are not aware 
whether the speaker was consciously or 
unconsciously reproducing a well-known 
archiepiscopal mot.” 

We imagine the late Miss Menken, if she 
had taken to satire instead of serious poetry, 
treating the same subject in exactly this 
manner, —a little more decently, perhaps ; 
and we are not unjust to very many papers 
in this collection in offering the quoted pas- 
sages as characteristic. It is not, of course, 
to be supposed that they depict any but the 
most exceptional phases of English society ; 
and if anything is to be argued from the 
notoriety these essays from the Swlurday 
Review have attained, it is an intellectual, 
not a moral decay. It is very sad to reflect 
that the ideas of brilliancy in our generation 
are derived from sarcasms like the follow- 
ing:— 

“ There is a certain melancholy in tracitg 
further the career of the Fading Flower. 
We long to arrest it at each of these pic- 
turesque stages, as we long to arrest the 
sunset in its lovelier moments of violet and 
gold. But the sunset dies into the gray of 
eve, and woman sets with the same fatal 
persistency. The evanescent tints fade into 
the gray. Woman becomes hard, angular, 
colorless. Ter floating sentiment, so grace- 
ful in its mobility, curdles into opinions. 
Ter conversation, so charmingly impalpa- 
ble, solidifies into discussion. Her charac- 
ter, like her face, becomes rigid and osseous. 
She intrenches herself in the ’ologies. She 
works pinafores for New-Zealanders in the 
May Meetings, and appears in wondrous 
bonnets at the Church Congress. She 
adores Mr. Kingsley because he is earnest, 
and groans over the triviality of the litera- 
ture of the day. She takes up the griev- 
ances of her sex, and badgers the puzzled 
overseer who has omitted to place her name 
on the register. She pronounces old men 
fogies, and young men intolerable. She 
throws out dark hints of her intention to 
compose a great work which shall settle 
everything. Then she bursts into poetry, 
and pens ‘poems of so fiery a passion that 
her family are in consternation lest she 
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should elope with the half-pay officer who 
meets her by moonlight on the pier, Then 
she plunges into science, and cuts her hair 
short to be in proper trim for Professor 
Tluxley’s lectures.” 

Tt strikes us that the ideas and sarcasms 
here are of about equal value with the 
Girl of the Periods’ pinchbeck gauds and 
ornaments, and that the satirist has not even 
the poor advantage of displaying them at 
first-hand. We have all seen this dreary, 
dreary stuff before ; it is inexpressibly cheap 
and poor. 

We have already hinted a distinction be- 
tween the two classes of essays in this book, 
ich are apparently by several hands. 
sc studying modern women’s minds, 
as * Women’s Heroines,” “ Interference,” 
“Plain Girls,” “ Ambitious Minds,” “ Pret- 
ty Preachers,” etc., are much better than the 
pictures of women’s manners. But there is 
throughout the book an air of brutality and of 
savage excess as far from truce satire as from 
truth ; and the dull, industrious pounding of 
denunciation in the worse papers, unrclieved 
by any flash of humor or wit, is to the last 
degree tedious. 


The Story of the Kearsarge and Alabama, 
San Francisco: Henry Payot & Co. 


Tue author, who has been induced to 
publish this narrative of the famous combat 
between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, 
by the want that existed of a popular, 
detailed, and yet concise account of the 
affair, may congratulate himself on having 
exactly met this want. We have read 
his clear, full, brief history of an action al- 
ready so familiar with fresh interest and 
fresh intelligence. With no feeble-minded 
impulses to be dramatic or picturesque, he 
is graphic in the best way, and brings the 
whole occurrence before his reader with 
the simplicity of a sensible man, and the 
quiet power of an artist. We think we 
could have read even a duller narrative 
with pleasure in the exquisite print which 
the publishers have given his little book, 
and which is noticeable as characteristic of 
the California press. 


